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HEPCENTRATE 


An extract of the fresh mammalian liver 
Presents the water soluble nitrogenous, protein free, extractives of the liver. 


Hepcentrate is put up in boxes of 20 vials, the contents of each vial repre- 
senting 100 grams, about 31% ozs., of the fresh liver. 


Orders for Hepcentrate will be promptly filled. 


FAIRCHILD BROS. & FOSTER 
New York 
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The prompt, efficient, rational palliation of pain by PERALGA has won the medi- 
cal and dental professions’ universal ow and enthusiastic support—and 
brought to you profitably growing deman 


Our sales-helps extended you through unceasing distribution of literature and com- 
plimentary trial samples direct to the professions and institutions; continuous ad- 
vertising in the professional press, and detailing justify your keeping at all times 
adequate stocks of PERALGA, the leading non-narcotic, non-hypnotic, non-habit 

forming rational analgesic- sedative. 

PERALGA TABLETS, 6 grains, viele of 6 and 12, bottles of 50 and 100. 

PERALGA POWDER in bottles of | ounce and one-half ounce. 

PERALGA EFFERVESCENT, each dram containing 5 grains of PERALGA wait 


4 grain of Caffeine; in screw-cap, blue glass bottles, in cartons. 


Your wholesaler will promptly supply you. 


S. & G.—‘‘Safe and Guaranteed’’ 
PERDALGA 


svogusi=>, ~SCHERING & GLATZ, Inc. “2 


The Trade-Mark *“‘PERALGA” is reg- 
istered in the U. S. Pat. Off. under No. 
160960. 









































THE SERVICE OF PHARMACY. 


PHARMACY AND THE PHYSICIAN. 


” EN in the pharmaceutical profession and men in the medical profession work 

constantly together. Both serve the sick. From that close association 
arise differences of opinion often leading to dissension and misunderstanding. Most 
of them are trivial and inconsequential, save that they irritate. Some concern prob- 
lems of consequence which are worthy of our most thoughtful consideration and which 
challenge the best minds in both professions. 

“It seems to me the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION could co- 
operate with the American Medical Association and maintain a department in the 
Journal of the American Medical Association wherein information of mutual value 
could be disseminated. The medical association could reciprocate by having a simi- 
lar department in your national JouRNAL.’’—From an address by H. J. Davidson, 
M.D., before the Washington State Pharmaceutical Association. 





PHARMACY WEEK. 


- HEY are having ‘days’ and ‘weeks,’ nowadays, for all sorts of things, and some 
of the propaganda thus flung abroad is decidedly thin—not to say punk—but 
some of these special occasions seem really worth while. 

“The sincere pharmacist leaves no stone unturned to render a truly profes- 
sional service to those who depend upon his accuracy and integrity. 

“So this year, for the fifth time, all the agencies connected with this pro- 
fession, including the deans of the schools, editors of the journals and members of 
the state boards of pharmacy, in this and all other English-speaking countries will 
unite, during the week of October 13 to 19, in telling the world what is being done to 
make it a happier place, by the dispensers of drugs. And all this from a purely 
educational—not a commercial—standpoint. 

“If any people in the world should be in close coéperation it is the doctors, 
dentists and pharmacists, so all connected with the healing art should unite to make 
Pharmacy Week an occasion to be remembered.’’—From an Editorial in Clinical 
Medicine & Surgery. 





THE FILM IN THE SERVICE OF PHARMACY IN GERMANY. 


HE Deutsche Apotheker-Verein, after two years of careful study and preparation 

has completed a film ‘‘Die Deutsche Apotheker’’ which falls under the category 
of educational films. The length of the film exceeds 1000 meters, and the incidents 
shown are partly taken from the daily routine work of one of the leading Berlin 
pharmacies and partly they refer to the training of the pharmacy student in the 
pharmaceutical and botanical institute of the University. The film was shown the 
first time on August 21st at Berlin, before an invited audience of representatives of 
the Government, members of Parliament, medical societies, the medical, pharma- 
ceutical profession and the daily press. It was again projected at the 55th annual 
meeting of the Deutsche Apotheker-Verein, at Heidelberg, during the week of Sep- 
tember 9th, and it has now been released to about 1500 cinemas all over Germany. 
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THE HONORARY PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION FOR 1929-1930. 


President H. A. B. Dunning faced the title page of the January 1929 
number of the JOURNAL. We now present the Honorary President who will 
share the honors of the year with the Presiding Officer of 1929-1930. 

Edward Victor Zoeller became a member of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION 51 years ago, soon after his graduation from the New York College 
of Pharmacy. A half century ago he aided in the organization of the North 
Carolina Pharmaceutical Association, of which he has been president and secre- 
tary and served that body in other important offices. The January 1924 Carolina 
Journal of Pharmacy was dedicated to the veteran member ‘in appreciation of 
his kindliness of manner, modesty of mien and broadness of character; in recog- 
nition of his long sustained, self-directed and result-producing efforts on behalf 
of pharmacy; and as a tribute which bespeaks the warm regard in which he is 
held by every druggist of the state.”’ 

As a member of the North Carolina Board of Pharmacy, Mr. Zoeller has an 
unbroken tenure of thirty-seven years and as its president for thirty-five years. 
In the latter capacity, if not in the former, he holds an unsurpassed record. He 
has been vice-president of the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy. The 
University of North Carolina, in 1922, honored him with the degree of Doctor of 
Pharmacy; he is a member of the North Carolina Academy of Science. 

Mr. Zoeller’s parents came to Tarboro in 1858 and he has resided here ever 
since; he takes an active interest in municipal affairs and has been a councilman 
and Mayor of his home city, where he has owned and conducted a pharmacy for 
more than half a century, esteemed by his fellow citizens and held in high regard 
as pharmacist by physicians and patrons. 
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EDITORIAL 


E. G. EBERLE, EDITOR 10 West Chase St., BALTIMORE, MD. 


HIGH EDUCATIONAL AND SERVICE STANDARDS FOR PHARMACY. 


N ARTICLE appears in this issue of the JoURNAL that will be read with interest 

and profit—it is entitled ‘‘Pharmacy Needs an Objective Policy.’’ Quotations 
strike us not only because of their selection but the author’s qualities come before 
us; especially, when the writings are thoughtfully applied as texts. The first 
quotation is from James Anthony Froude, the historian, of whom it is said that he 
presented in his writings the side on which the warnings to posterity are most dis- 
tinctly inscribed. He possessed, too, the power to individualize the man whose 
life he studied, and his depictions presented a consistent and human character. He 
also said ‘‘Human improvement is from within outward.’’ The quotation given 
by Mr. Swain is ““You can’t dream yourself into a character; you must hammer and 
forge yourself one.” 

Whittier’s spirit was that of the reformer; the author quotes him “character 
comes from the payment of the cost and that to reach the heights ‘we must mount 
the ladder round by round.’’’ The article is concluded with a quotation from Dry- 
den “They conquer who believe they can.’’ Dryden seldom showed weakness nor 
deviated into aimless digression. ‘The author has chosen well, and advantageously 
weaves the substance of his quotations into his thoughtful message. Pharmacists 
not only seek but are entitled to professional standing provided the standards of 
pharmaceutical education and service are progressive. It may be that pharmacy 
must to a certain extent revise its ideals and define anew its mission but, as the 
author of the paper concludes, “pharmacy should devote itself to the principle of 
maintaining the highest standards in education and in its service to the public. It 
should adopt and remain true to a policy, distinguished by its constructive purpose 
and objective outlook, which would demand and receive the recommendation of 
those who appreciate intrinsic worth in all things.’’ Medicine has gone through 
many changes and repeatedly re-defined its scope and broadened its usefulness 
without changing its name—the practice of medicine of to-day is quite different 
from that within our earlier memories. Medicine and pharmacy are complemen- 
tary professions—they solve the problems of health and disease. A duty of pharma- 
cists and the teachers in pharmacy is to systematically study activities that may 
be included, which harmonize with the practice of pharmacy and add to the pharma- 
cists’ professional responsibilities and opportunities. 





PHARMACY WEEK. 


HE educational features provided for ‘Pharmacy Week’”’ of this year are better 
than those of preceding years, and thanks are due to those who have so success- 

fully prepared the means for telling the story of pharmacy to the public and thereby 
984 
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a better understanding of its mission. The publicity material that has gone out 
under the direction of those in charge of this work deserves well this favorable 
comment—it is real service. An editorial in THis JOURNAL, soon after the adoption 
of provision for the establishment of ‘‘Pharmacy Week,”’ applies as well to-day as it 
did then; a paragraph may bear repetition: The point of paramount importance, 
in order that ““Pharmacy Week”’ may be a real benefit is to disseminate information 
relative to pharmacy—that higher educational standards are essential for co- 
operation with doctors—that improper conduct of a pharmacy represents not only 
poor service but may endanger health and discredit a neighborhood. Information 
along these lines seems of greatest importance, and can be communicated by the 
means that have been suggested. Some may contend that there are too many 
‘days’ and ‘‘weeks’’ now, and that they cease to hold the interest of the public but 
this is a different proposition—it is to inform, and certainly, a message of health 
conservation, to keep the neighborhood free from undesirables, conveyed by right 
methods, will and should enlist interest. 


In the aforementioned issue comment is made on a related subject and an 
educator, and this may also be worthy of repetition, “ ‘Educational campaigns are 
all right,’ our friend said. Too much cannot be done, perhaps, to inform people at 
large about the importance of preserving health or regaining it after it has been lost. 
But when we leave this altruistic field and get wholly and noisily into the field of 
self-interest, what finally, must the casual bystander think? May we not expect 
a little criticism?’’ ‘Two thoughts are concerned here, it will be noticed. One is 
that the status of the pharmacist should not be questioned, even inferentially. ‘The 
other is that the druggist should not exploit his professionalism with the thought in 
mind of advancing his commercial activity by such a course. We are taking the 
liberty of quoting the closing paragraphs of an editorial in the NV. A. R. D. Journal. 

““As previously stated in these columns, on more than one occasion, the sole 
purpose of ‘Pharmacy Week’ is to educate and enlighten the public concerning the 
highly technical and professional aspects of pharmacy and it, therefore, follows that 
window or counter displays used in connection with ‘Pharmacy Week’ should be 
free from any attempt at commercialism. ‘Pharmacy Week’ displays should be of 
the highest order, preferably depicting the skill of the pharmacist in preparing 
pharmaceutical products from raw material and in this connection it is interesting 
to note that the world map prepared and distributed by the N. W. D. A. provides 
a valuable background for all such displays, as the country of origin as shown on the 
map may be directly connected with the preparation in course of production or the 
finished product, as the case may be. 

‘Finally, it may be said that the pharmacists of the country now have an oppor- 
tunity to advance the cause of pharmacy such as they never before enjoyed and 
we fervently hope that every retail druggist in the land will make a suitable display 
and otherwise join in the movement to put ‘Pharmacy Week’ over with a bang.”’ 








SCIENTIFIC SECTION 


BIOASSAY OF ACONITE AND ITS PREPARATIONS. 2. THE PHAR- 
MACOLOGY AND PHARMACOGNOSY OF VARIOUS SPECIES OF ACO- 
NITUM.* 


BY JAMES C. MUNCH AND H. H. CROSBIE. 


The therapeutic use of aconite dates from the report of Stérck (20) in Vienna 
in 1763. It was made popular by Fleming in London 75 years later (8). Clinical 
reports have shown (19) that aconite is of value in slowing the heart in sthenic 
fevers and as a peripheral stimulant in neuralgia and rheumatism. However, 
reports in the literature do not indicate which of large number of varieties of aconite 
have been employed. Investigations by pharmacologists and chemists have shown 
that different varieties differ in physiological action and chemical composition. 
The International Protocol (14) has specified Aconitum Napellus 1. as the official 
variety for international use and most of the National Pharmacopceias have 
adopted this variety. 

U. S. Pharmacopoeia X gives a pharmacognostic description of aconite root 
(15). Our experience has shown that this is very inadequate in several particulars. 
It leaves us in doubt regarding the characteristics of ‘‘modified endodermis.’’ We 
have been wondering how this would appear? We have also been wondering 
whether anyone has ever seen authentic Aconitum Napellus which is truly fusiform? 
Such a sample has never come to our attention. Products which by a strict inter- 
pretation of the Pharmacopeeial description would be passed, in reality should 
be rejected. Some of the pharmacognostic characteristics of Aconitum Napellus 
are wanting and pharmacologically many products are inferior. The U.S. Phar- 
macopocia X description will exclude Indian and Japanese aconites without diffi- 
culty but a more precise description is necessary to keep out some European aco- 
nites. In a recent shipment of 1300 pounds of ‘‘Aconite’’ which was invoiced as 
“Aconitum Napellus’’ we were able to select a number of tubers which differed 
in gross appearance from the bulk of the shipment. ‘These selected tubers had 
no physical characteristic which greatly disagreed with U. S. Pharmacopoia de- 
scription. Physiological assay showed the average potency of the entire shipment 
to be twice the U. S. Pharmacopcoia X minimal requirement (that is to say, the 
M. L. D. was 20 mg. per Kg. when injected subcutaneously into guinea-pigs, whereas 
the U. S. Pharmacopoeia X standard for toxicity is 40 mg. of aconite root per 
kilogram (15)). The selected parent and daughter tubers were each one-third 
of this strength (the M. L. D. was 60 mg. per kilogram). As a further precaution 
roots were separated into those having light and dark fractures. No difference 
in physiological activity was found in any sample; the M. L. D. was 60 mg. per 
kilogram. 

Figures 1 and 2 show at once that these selected tubers are not normal A coni- 
tum Napellus. A cross section of the daughter root is shown in Fig. 3. An 
almost perfect circular cambial zone is noted. Had U. S. Pharmacopoeia IX (16) 





* Scientific Section A. Pu. A., Rapid City meeting, 1929. 
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been in force this product would have been excluded. U. S. Pharmacopeeia X 
(15) permits ‘‘in the cambium zone a 2- to 4-rayed collateral vascular bundle at 
each angle or a number of small bundles in an irregular circle.’’ A cross section 
of the weak mother root is shown in Fig. 4 where the same circular cambial zone 


p90) 


Fig. 1.—Weak daughter tubers, half size. Fig. 2.—Weak parent tubers, half size. 























is apparent. Smaller auxiliary bundles are noted between the main bundles 
which have the ‘“‘Gestrechte V’’ (21) form that seems to characterize all aconites. 
For comparison Fig. 5 shows the cross section of what we take to be a sample 
of normal Aconitum Napellus with a most distinctly stellate cambial zone. There 

















Fig. 3.—Weak daughter tubers, cross section. 


seems to be no doubt that aconite is coming into the American market as a mixture 
of species and that even unskilled workmen can pick out weak roots by their out- 
ward appearance. However, the official description is so indefinite that these 
weak products cannot be rejected on the ground that they are “not U. S. P.”’ 
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This is by no means an isolated case. Figure 6 shows another aconite which 
obviously is not normal Aconitum Napellus. ‘The microscopic structure as shown 

















Fig. 4.—Weak parent tubers, cross section. 


in Fig. 7 is widely different from Aconitum Napellus. Among other amazing 
features the presence of bast fibres is noted. ‘This particular sample assayed 180% 








Fig. 5.—Aconitum Napellus, cross section. 


physiologically. Another type of structure is shown in Fig. 8 which discloses 
two concentric rings of tracheal bundles, the main ones being connected radially. 
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The presence of bast fibers in the bundles is shown in greater detail in Fig. 9. 
The British Codex requirement (2) that bast fibers be absent might be worth con- 
sidering in the official description. 

Yet another variety from Italy, offered as Aconitum Napellus, is shown in 
Fig. 10. Here we see clusters of daugh- 
ter tubers, a characteristic which is most 
distinctly not normal for Aconitum Na- 


pellus. Tschirch (21, page 579) indicates 
that A. Stérckianum Rchb. has this pe- 
culiarity. This sample also contained 
long, slightly tapering tubers, most em- 
phatically not normal in shape. 
All of our sections were taken from 
the same region in each tuber where the 


diameter was about 5 mm. We chose 
this particular region as it was most 
mae . npadianr Paeteangene ts la Fig. 6.—Aconite of abnormal structure, 
The samples of aconite depicted rep- neitiien 

resent material which is found in ship- 

ments invoiced as “Aconitum Napellus.’’ It appears evident that species other than 
Napellus are being offered in contravention of U. S. Pharmacopeeia and Inter- 
national Protocol requirements or that we are dealing with hybrids. If we study 





























Fig. 7.—An Aconite with bast fibres, cross section. 


these cross sections we must admit either that we are dealing with different species 
or that the microscopic study of structure is a waste of time. A study of the litera- 
ture leaves one with the impression that the contradictions found there are caused 
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Fig. 8.—Aconite sold as Napellus, cross section. 


by neglecting to identify the species used. To obtain definite and authentic in- 
formation on this subject the authors believe that the pharmacognosy and phar- 
macology of an authentic specimen of Aconitum Napellus should be followed under 
carefully controlled conditions, starting 
from the seed. Material should be col- 
lected in the flowering stage when iden- 
tification is certain and a thorough mi- 
croscopic examination should be made, 

as well as a pharmacological study. 
Pharmacological information does 
not indicate whether hybrids of Aco- 
nitum Napellus may be safely substi- 
tuted for the true strain, even if the 
International Protocol permitted this to 
be done. Fraser (10) states that only 
two or three of the 150 species of aco- 
nite have been studied pharmacologi- 
cally. He reports observations upon two 
Indian species, A. [Heterophylloides and 
A. Nagarum. ‘The predominant alka- 
loid in both was pseudoaconitine which 
Wright (22, 24) and Dunstan and Carr 
(6) have shown to predominate in A. 
Ferox. A. L ycoctonum, a yellow -bloom- 
Fig. 9.—Aconite: vascular bundle, showing img variety from middle Europe, con- 
bast fibres. tains lycaconitine (4, 12) and myocto- 
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nine (18). A. Septentrionale, from northern Norway, contains lappaconitine, sep- 
tentrionaline and cynoctonine (17). Apparently all of these varieties resemble 
pseudoaconitine in their physiological action. The principal action is exerted 
upon respiration and death is due to respiratory depression (3, 9). 

A. Napellus is the source of aconitine (3, 7, 23). The Japanese variety, A. Ja- 
ponicum Fisheri, yields japaconitine (13, 22,24). The Indian variety, A. Chasman- 
thum, yields indaconitine (5). A. Spica- 
tum Stapf from India contains bikha- 
conitine (1, 5) which resembles indaconi- 
tine but is somewhat more toxic. Japa- 
conitine, indaconitine and bikhaconitine 
appear to resemble aconitine physiologi- 
cally, the predominant action being 
depression of the heart and death re- 
sulting from circulatory failure (9). 

Gray (11) lists only three varieties grow- 

ing.in America. These three are re- 

ported as A. Noveboracense Gray, grow- 

ing in New York and Ohio; A. Recli- 

natum Gray, growing in Virginia and Fig. 10.—Abnormal Aconite from Italy, 
the southwestern Alleghenies; and A. half size. 

Uncinatum 1,. reported in Pennsylvania 

and Wisconsin. In addition, several other varieties have been listed in pharma- 
cognostic literature. However, no reports of pharmacological studies upon any 
of these varieties have been found. ‘The data given by Boehm (1) have been 
consolidated in the following table. The figures represent lethal doses in milli- 
grams per kilogram. ‘The methods of administration are not given but it is assumed 
that injections were made intravenously into rabbits and cats, subcutaneously 
into guinea-pigs and into the lymph sacs of frogs. 

















1.L. D. in tigate per kilogram. 


Product. Rabbits. Cats Guinea-pigs. Frogs. 
Aconitine 0 .085-0.011 r. 0.11 0.075-1.15 
Japaconitine 0 .065-0.105 re 0.10 0.55 -1.0 
Pseudoaconitine 0 .038-0 .046 3 0.045 0.11 -1.2 
Indaconitine 0.12 ee Has’ 1.2 -1.25 
Bikhaconitine 0.087 e tee 1.25 
Lycaconitine a 12 saa 200 -400 
Lappaconitine tne 16 8 -16 
Septentrionaline 23. et beg > eee 


Information is not given stating the quantity of alkaloid in each crude drug, so 
the comparative toxicities of the crude drugs cannot be calculated. 

Until identified material is available for pharmacological investigation it would 
appear advisable to rigidly comply with that specification of the International 
Protocol, which has been embodied in U. S. P. X, and use only Aconitum Napellus. 


CONCLUSION. 


1. Many shipments of material labeled ‘Aconitum Napellus”’ are adulterated 
with other species which are less active physiologically. 
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2. The pharmacognostic description of aconite root in U. S. Pharmacopeeia 
X is somewhat indefinite in several particulars and fails to exclude these adulterants. 

3. A fundamental research should be undertaken upon authentic aconite 
grown under controlled conditions and collected at the time of flowering in order 
to draft a correct and comprehensive description of this drug. Pharmacological 
studies should be made simultaneously to determine the true physiological activity 
at various stages of growth. 
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BIOASSAY OF ACONITE AND ITS PREPARATIONS. 3. THE COMPARA- 
TIVE TOXICITY OF TINCTURE AND FLUIDEXTRACT OF ACONITE 
TO GUINEA-PIGS AND RATS.* 


BY JAMES C. MUNCH AND R. I. GRANTHAM. 


The U. S. Pharmacopeeia (2) method for the bioassay of aconitine and aconite 
preparations requires that death be produced in at least two of three guinea-pigs 
weighing between 275 and 325 Gm. following the subcutaneous injection of specified 
quantities (0.06 mg. of aconitine and 0.4 cc. of tincture per kilogram.). In the pre- 
ceding paper of this series (1) it was shown that the minimum lethal dose of aconitine 
subcutaneously injected into white rats was 0.175 mg./Kg. It was suggested 
that white rats might be used for the preliminary assay of aconitine and presuma- 
bly of aconite preparations, but no experiments were conducted upon the galeni- 
cal preparations. It is the purpose of this paper to show the relative toxicities 
of four tinctures and two fluidextracts of aconite to guinea-pigs and rats by the 
U. S. Pharmacopeeia X subcutaneous method, as well as by intraveritoneal injec- 
tions. 

Subcutaneous injections were made into guinea-pigs and rats in accordance 
with the technic outlined in U. S. Pharmacopeeia X. In making intraperitoneal 
injections, the animals were placed upon their backs, the skin over the abdomen 
lifted and the point of a hypodermic syringe inserted at an angle of 45°. Post- 
mortem examination of a number of animals after intraperitoneal injection showed 
that in no instance had the intestines been perforated. 

The final series of experiments were always conducted upon guinea-pigs within 
the U. S. Pharmacopoeia weight range, although in the preliminary tests some of 
the pigs were outside this range. Similarly, our final conclusions were based upon 
results obtained with rats weighing between 175 and 225 Gm. although a greater 
range of weights was used in the preliminary examinations. All the guinea-pigs 
were obtained from the same breeder; all of the rats were raised in the laboratory 
from our stock strain. 

Tincture ‘‘A’’ was a laboratory sample from a crude drug submitted for pur- 
chase. The other tinctures were stored in closed bottles at room temperature 
for another investigation. ‘They were used as representing older products. Fluid- 
extracts ‘‘E’”’ and ‘ F’ were obtained from the same original batch of fluidextract. 
One-tenth per cent of hydrochloric acid was present in sample “E,”’ whereas ‘“‘F”’ 
contained no added acid. 

The entire series of samples was assayed independently and the results ob- 
tained in our individual investigations were not disclosed until after all experi- 
ments had been completed. The results agreed within the limits of experimental 
error. The values for the Minimum Lethal Dose (M. L. D) are given in Table I. 
For comparison the results previously reported on aconitine (1) are included. 

Comparing older preparations with freshly prepared ones, all methods of assay 
show that a larger dose is required to kill. By subcutaneous injection guinea- 
pigs required 32 times and rats 25 times as large a quantity of tincture ““D”’ as 
of tincture ‘‘A.”’ After intraperitoneal injections the lethal doses to guinea-pigs 
and rats were increased to 17 and 25 times the original lethal dose. In consider- 





* Scientific Section, A. Pu. A., Rapid City meeting, 1929. 
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ing results upon the fluidextracts tested the same increase in minimum lethal doses 
is noted. Subcutaneously injected, guinea-pigs required 12.5 times as large a 
quantity and rats 83 times as much of sample ‘‘F”’ as of “E;’’ intraperitoneally, 
8 and 60 times, respectively. While these do not agree very closely, they do show 
that either subcutaneous or intraperitoneal injections into the rat are in closer 
agreement with the official method of assay (subcutaneous injection into guinea- 
pigs) than are results obtained by intraperitoneal injections into guinea-pigs. 





SA a ET SE 


H TABLE I. 

i MINIMUM LETHAL DosE OF ACONITE PREPARATIONS TO GUINEA-PIGS AND Rats. 

| Age when Minimum lethal dose—cc./Kg. 

i assayed, Subcutaneous. Intfaperitoneal. 

i Preparation. months. Guinea-pig. Rat. Guinea-pig. Rat. 

i Tincture A 1 0.30 0.80 0.30 0.60 

| Tincture B 3 0.35 1.25 0.75 1.25 

Tincture C 6 0.60 1.50 0.40 1.50 
Tincture D 28 9.5 20.0 &.0 15.0 
Fluidextract E 28 0.02 0.015 0.03 0.025 
Fluidextract F 28 0.25 1 .25 0.25 1.50 
Aconitine! we 0.06 0.175 of 0.10 





1 Milligrams per kilogram. 


TABLE II. 


RaT1Io OF Minimum LETHAL DOSES OF ACONITE PREPARATIONS: M. L. D. SUBCUTANEOUSLY 
To GuINEA-PIGs TAKEN AS 1.0. 





Subcutaneous. Intraperitoneal. 

Preparation. Rat. Guinea-pig. Rat. 
Tincture A 2.67 1.0 2.0 
Tincture B 3.6 a 3.6 
Tincture C 2.5 0.67 2.67 
Tincture D 3.2 0.5 1.6 
Fluidextract E 0.75 1.5 1.25 
Fluidextract F 5.0 1.0 6.0 
Aconitine 2.9 ae 1.67 


Table II contains the ratios of the minimum lethal doses by various methods 
of injection when the values obtained by subcutaneous injections into guinea-pigs | 
are taken as unity. For the rat subcutaneously the ratio is approximately 2.5 
for the tinctures, 3 for aconitine. Intraperitoneal injections tend to give a some- 
what lower ratio for both guinea-pigs and rats. Results obtained by intraperitoneal 
injections into guinea-pigs appear quite erratic. ‘Tinctures ‘‘C’’ and “‘D’’ showed 
a ratio of approximately 0.5; the other tinctures and fluidextracts ranged from 
1 to 2. 

In general the ratio of lethal doses after subcutaneous and after intraperitoneal 
injections indicates the rate of absorption and of detoxication and elimination. 
A priori it is expected that intraperitoneal injections will be more toxic than sub- 
cutaneous. If a product is slowly absorbed following subcutaneous and rapidly 
after intraperitoneal injection, the ratio of lethal doses is high. As the rate of 
absorption decreases the lethal doses tend to approach each other. It appears 
probably that some of the discrepancies obtained in this investigation may be due 
to selective differences in the absorption of aconitine and its degradation products. 
This phase of the question is receiving further consideration. 
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CONCLUSIONS. 


|. Approximately 2.5 times as large a quantity of tincture of aconite is re- 
quired to kill rats as to kill guinea-pigs subcutaneously. A different ratio seems 
to hold for fluidextract (for a stabilized sample, about 1.0; for a sample not stabi- 


lized, about 5). 
2. With increasing age, aconite preparations become less toxic to rats and to 


guinea-pigs. This is interpreted to mean that the hydrolytic cleavage products 


of aconitine are less toxic. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


(1) ‘Bioassay of Aconite and Its Preparations. I. Lethal Dose of Aconitine to Rats,” 
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ABSTRACT OF DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPERS. 

Frank O. Taylor stated there was much misinformation in the literature and if coéperative 
investigation of drugs is undertaken as advocated in the Chairman’s address, aconite deserves 
early consideration. He also commented on the difference in the toxicity of the tincture and 
fluidextract. 

C. K. Glycart requested information regarding the identification of the true species by 
the number of stars; he was informed that this was not entirely adequate as a criterion. 

H. A. Langenhan inquired relative to the number of aconite species and the extent of their 
pharmacological study. He was informed that of the 150 species only seven had been studied 
pharmacologically; different species differ in toxicity, and no pharmacological studies have been 
filed upon the native American species. 

L. W. Rowe commenting on the last paper, stated that tests upon white mice had not 
shown the divergencies reported upon rats. 

E. E. Swanson commented on the effect of alcohol upon the toxicity of aconite solutions. 





THE PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF GUAIACOL. 
BY T. S. CARSWELL. 


I. INTRODUCTION. 


A study of the literature on the physical properties of guaiacol shows wide 
discrepancies in the data given, particularly in that regarding the melting or 
crystallizing point. The United States Pharmacopoeia X, states that “solid guaiacol 
melts about 28°” and the Japanese Pharmacopeeia (1922), also states that ‘‘guaia- 
col has a melting point of about 28°.’ The Nederlansche Pharmacopee (1915) 
gives a melting point of 27.6° to 27.8°. The Pharmacopee Francaise (1927) 
says that the melting point is 32° and the boiling point 205°. Hager, in ‘“Hand- 
buch der Pharmazeutischen Praxis,’ Vol. I (1925), 391, states: ‘‘Perfectly pure 
guaiacol forms large, colorless, prismatic crystals with melting point (crystal- 
lizing point) 33°, and boiling point 205°.”” Perkin (J. Chem. Soc., London, 69, 
1188) gives the crystallizing point as 28.3°. Behal and Choay (Bull. de la soc. 
chim. (3), 11, 703) give 28.3° and the same value is given by Pushin (J. Chem. 
Soc., London, 125, 2628-30 (1924)). Denecke (Z. anorg. allgem. Chem., 108, 1-44 
(1919)) gives 28.4°. Jaeger (Z. anorg. allgem. Chem., 101, 1-214 (1917)) gives 32°, 
and the same value is mentioned quite recently by Waser and Sommer (/elv. Chim. 
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Acta, XII, No. 3, 418 (1929)). The latter authors give the boiling point as 203- 
205°. The International Critical Tables for 1926 give the crystallizing point 
as 28.0° and the boiling point as 205.1°. 

In order to clear up these discrepancies, pure guaiacol has been prepared and 
its properties determined. 


II. EXPERIMENTAL WORK. 


The guaiacol used as a starting material was a synthetic commercial product 
with a Cr. Pt. of 27.6°. 1820 Gm. of this product were dissolved in a hot solution 
of 650 Gm. of NaOH in 2000 cc. of water. The resulting solution was cooled to 
room temperature, when long needle-like crystals of sodium guaiacolate separated 
out. These crystals were filtered off, sucked as dry as possible, and then acidified. 
The guaiacol layer was washed with water and fractionated in vacuum. The 
first fraction which contained a little water was rejected, and the remainder was 
collected; 960 Gm. of product were recovered, with a Cr. Pt. of 28.0°. A small 
middle fraction, taken during the course of the distillation, showed Cr. Pt. 28.2°. 

This product was then purified through the magnesium salt, as described 
by Ullman (“‘Enz. der tech. Chem.’’ 2nd Edition, Vol. II, Op. 657); 950 Gm. of 
the product which had been purified through the sodium salt were dissolved in 
27 L. of water with 330 Gm. of NaOH. To the solution was added 845 Gm. of 
MgCl,.6H,O. A fine white precipitate formed, which was filtered off and washed. 
The filter cake was acidified and the guaiacol washed and fractionated as before. 
The main fraction, 650 Gm., had Cr. Pt. 28.0°, and a small middle fraction had 
Cr. Pt. 28.2°. 

The main fraction from the Mg salt purification was then fractionally crystal- 
lized; 650 Gm. were cooled overnight in an insulated bath; 430 Gm. or 66%, 
was obtained as crystals with Cr. Pt. 28.1°. The crystals were melted and again 
fractionally crystallized; 65 per cent were recovered as crystals with Cr. Pt. 
28.2°. These were again fractionally crystallized, when no change resulted. 
The product from the final crystallization was fractionated in vacuum and a small 
middle fraction was collected. ‘This final product still had Cr. Pt. 28.2°. 

This product was used to determine the boiling point. The boiling point 
was found to be 204.65° at 746.4 mm. 

In making the above determinations, the thermometer used for taking crystal- 
lizing points was checked against one standardized by the Bureau of Standards; 
the thermometer used for taking the boiling point had been standardized by the 
Bureau of Standards. 


III. LOW CRYSTALLIZING FORM. 


It had previously been observed in this laboratory that another form of 
crystalline guaiacol could be prepared, with a crystallizing point much lower than 
the prisms usually obtained. This second crystalline form can easily be prepared 
by super-cooling molten guaiacol to —10° in a freezing mixture, and scratching 
the sides of the container to induce crystallization. Under these conditions 
the product crystallizes in the form of needles. The final purified product as 
described above showed, when cooled and seeded with the needle form, a Cr. Pt. 
of —3.2°. This form has not previously been mentioned in the literature. 
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IV. DISCUSSION. 


Guaiacol has been purified by crystallization of the sodium salt, precipitation 
as the magnesium salt, repeated fractional crystallization and fractionation. 
The maximum observed crystallizing point was 28.2°. It seems certain that such 
varied methods of purification would remove an impurity present in an amount 
sufficient to lower the Cr. Pt. from 32° or 33° to 28.2°. It was thought possible 
that there might be another crystalline form with a higher Cr. Pt. However, 
during several years manufacturing experience at this plant, during which time 
guaiacol has been repeatedly crystallized, no such form has ever been observed. 
It must therefore be concluded that those authorities who give 32° or 33° are in 
error, and that the true Cr. Pt. of the usual form is 28.2°. 


Vv. SUMMARY. 


Guaiacol has been purified and the physical properties of the pure product 
determined. ‘The usual prismatic crystals have Cr. Pt. 28.2°, and a needle- 
shaped form has Cr. Pt. —3.2°. The boiling point is 204.65° at 746.4 mm. 


LABORATORIES: MONSANTO CHEMICAL WORKS, 
St. Lours, Missouri, August 8, 1929. 





ASSIMILATION OF VITAMIN A WHEN DISSOLVED IN LIQUID 
PETROLATUM.* 


BY E. MONESS AND W. G. CHRISTIANSEN. 


Dutcher and his collaborators! claim that vitamin A in the form of butter 
fat is ineffective when fed to rats in mineral oil solution. ‘The authors rather 
expected this result, since mineral oil is not absorbable in the gastro-intestinal 
tract, yet is a good solvent for vitamins A and D. However, according to their 
findings only vitamin A seemed to have been so affected; vitamin D, in the form 
of cod iiver oil dissolved in liquid petrolatum, retained its full anti-rachitic proper- 
ties. 

The claim that vitamin A was made inactive by the presence of mineral 
oil caused an editorial expression of apprehension in the J. A. M. A.* lest the use 
of mineral oil should divert some of the vitamin A present in foods and prevent 
its alimentary absorption. 

On account of the importance of this subject the effect of liquid petrolatum 
on vitamin absorption from the alimentary canal was carefully checked, using 
as a source of vitamin A a cod liver oil concentrate. This concentrate was dis- 
solved in liquid petrolatum (Squibb) and in olive oil, the latter serving as a con- 
trol. In both cases the proportion of oil and concentrate used was such as to yield 
a solution equal in volume to the original cod liver oil from which the concentrate 
was derived. 

When white rats were fed a vitamin A deficient diet and carried to Xero- 
thalmia and growth arrest as outlined in the U.S. P. test for vitamin A, the curative 

* Scientific Section, A. Pu. A., Rapid City meeting, 1929. 
1R A. Dutcher, J. O. Ely and H. E. Honeywell, vitamin studies: “XV. Assimilation 


of Vitamins A and D in Presence of Mineral Oil.’”’ Proc. Soc. Exptl. Biol. Med., 24 (1927), 953. 
? Editorial, J. A. M. A., 89 (1927), 694. 
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properties of the liquid petrolatum solution of cod liver oil concentrate were found 
to be identical with those of the olive oil solution, and no evidence of any difference 
in activity between them could be found. Liquid petrolatum (Squibb) therefore 
seems to behave differently from the mineral oil used by Dutcher and his collabora- 
tors, and its presence appears to be unobjectionable from a vitamin nutrition 
standpoint, and even suitable as a vehicle for vitamin administration. 

While the difference between our results and those of Dutcher and his collabo- 
rators is so far unexplained, the difference in source of vitamin or character of 
the liquid petrolatum used may furnish the answer. Whether these or other 
factors, yet unknown, are involved must be determined by further research. 


RESEARCH DEPT. OF THE CHEMICAL & PHARMACEUTICAL LABORATORIES, 
E. R. Squrps & Sons, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


WHAT THE FOOD, DRUG AND INSECTICIDE ADMINISTRATION 
IS DOING FOR PHARMACY.*! 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Section on Education and Legislation of the 

AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION: 

Your secretary invited a representative of the Food, Drug and Insecticide 
Administration to address this section. When the invitation was referred to me 
the question arose as to which of the two chief lines of the Administration’s ac- 
tivities would be of the greater interest to the members of the section. ‘The one 
has to do with regulatory phases in connection with the administration of laws; 
the other with educational projects which the Administration has under way. 
These latter are designed to assist the pharmaceutical profession in improving 
manufacturing processes and laboratory control to the end that the public may 
be assured of meritorious articles which conform in all respects with the claims 
of potency made for them. I concluded that the, members of this section would 
probably be more concerned in the last-named phase of the Administration’s 
work than in a discussion of its regulatory features. It is my intention, therefore, 
to restrict my remarks to those research phases which are of practical interest to 
the laboratory control end of the pharmaceutical industry. As a matter of fact, 
I would not feel qualified to discuss the regulatory policies of the Administration 
since my own activities touch upon the law enforcing work of the organization 
only in very minor respects. 

Possibly it should be mientioned at the beginning, in order to avoid confusion, 
that all of the law-enforcing powers which were formerly vested in the Bureau of 
Chemistry are now entrusted to the Food, Drug and Insecticide Administration. 
The laws which are of the most direct interest to Pharmacy and which are enforced 
by the Food, Drug and Insecticide Administration are the food and drugs act, 
the insecticide act and the caustic poison law. ‘The tea act, the naval stores act 
and the import milk act are not of much greater importance to pharmacists than 
to other citizens. 

The chief educational and research activities of the Administration which 





* Section on Education and Legislation, A. Pu. A., Rapid City meeting, 1929. 
1 An.address by L. E. Warren of the Food, Drug and Insecticide Administration. 
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are helpful to Pharmacy may perhaps be considered under five divisions. After 
naming these, each will be discussed in greater detail. These are: 

1. The work of the Drug Research Unit. 

2. Coéperation on methods of analysis with the Association of Official 
Agricultural Chemists. 

3. Similar coéperation with the Combined Contact Committee of the Ameri- 
can Drug Manufacturers’ Association and the American Pharmaceutical Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 

4. Aiding in the revision of the Pharmacopeeia. 

5. Furnishing information on request concerning drugs, insecticides and 
caustic poisons. 

THE DRUG RESEARCH UNIT. 

The Drug Research Unit, which is one of the constituent parts of the Food, 
Drug and Insecticide Administration, was established in 1925. It had been 
recognized for a long time by the enforcement officials and chemists in control 
of pharmaceutical manufacturing plants that there was a vast amount of uncodified 
information in the literature concerning the assay of drugs and pharmaceutical 
preparations which was not readily available to drug analysts. Some of the needs 
which brought about the formation of the Unit are set forth in the two following 
paragraphs: 

It is obvious that it is desirable and necessary to have dependable methods 
of analysis for potent medicinal substances. Without them it is impossible to 
guarantee the quality of crude drugs or to be assured of the reliability of pharma- 
ceutical products. It has often happened that officials in Federal, state or munici- 
pal laboratories were handicapped in the enforcement of the drug laws by a lack 
of reliable methods of analysis for some of the medicines in every-day use. 

For over a hundred years analysts in various countries have been engaged 
in studying the chemistry of drugs and in devising methods by which they might 
be evaluated. The publication of their findings has resulted in an extensive 
literature on the subject. These writings are scattered through many journals 
in numerous languages. Some of the recorded analytical methods are unreliable 
and misleading. Hitherto there has been no systematic and comprehensive 
effort made to collect the available information on the analysis of drugs, examine 
it critically and codify it for use. Several books covering certain phases of the 
analysis of drugs and medicines have been published, but there is no up-to-date 
monograph on the subject in which the information in the literature has been 
collected, criticised and coérdinated. The Drug Research Unit was established 
for this purpose. 

The Drug Research Unit has been functioning for over three years and it is 
proper to survey what it has accomplished. 

Since the number of drugs and pharmaceutical preparations for which im- 
proved assays were needed was very large, a list of drugs having extended use in 
therapy was prepared. ‘The basis for this selection rested on information obtained 
from retail pharmacists in response to a questionnaire sent to representative 
dispensers in all parts of the country, on an examination of Dr. Charters’ report,’ 

2 W. W. Charters, A. B. Lemon and L. N. Monell, “Basic Material for a Pharmaceutical 
Curriculum” (1927). 
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and on opinions obtained from representative manufacturers. About 135 medicinal 
substances were chosen. Of these, some, like tincture of digitalis, tincture of 
strophanthus and tincture of cantharides, required bioassay procedures; others, 
like Dover’s powder, syrup of white pine compound and compound tincture of 
gentian, are not amenable to any known satisfactory method of assay. ‘The list 
did not include biological products, general anesthetics, solvents, vehicles or 
flavoring agents. Many requests have been received for this list." 

The drugs for which biological assays alone are known were placed in abeyance 
or brought to the attention of the Pharmacological Laboratory. ‘The others 
were considered for study by the Drug Research Unit. ‘The literature for each 
was searched and manufacturers were consulted so far as practicable to ascertain 
what methods they were using. If analytical methods were found, those which 
seemed worthy of trial were selected for each drug or preparation. Manuscripts 
of these were prepared and sent to two well-known drug analysts in the Adminis- 
tration for comment and criticism. In the light of the suggestions received the 
methods were revised and sent to a committee of 12 experienced analysts* with a 
request for critical revision and trial if convenient. ‘The several members were 
asked to furnish other analytical methods for the drugs under consideration if in 
their opinions such methods were known. Analytical methods for over 100 drugs 
and pharmaceutical preparations are now in the hands of this committee. Com- 
ments on most of the topics have been received from the committee, and the prepa- 
ration of a manuscript for a publication on the subject is under way. Although 
these methods as a whole are not yet ready for distribution I have sent many of 
them to various chemists on request. 

Studies were undertaken to devise methods for some of the drugs in the list 
for which no satisfactory methods of assay were known. One of these is guaiacol 
carbonate. One of the chemists in the Administration has worked out a method 
for the determination of this substance which appears to be satisfactory. His 
report is in press. Another is resin of podophyllum, a satisfactory method for the 
assay of which was reported to the meeting of the American Chemical Society 
last April. Still another topic in this class is the Assay of Compound Jalap Powder. 
A method for this preparation has been devised and will be published in due course. 
Also investigators are urged to undertake research problems independently of 
the Unit or under its nominal direction only and several topics are being so studied. 
For such purposes the resources of the Unit are available in suggesting subjects 
and furnishing references and methods of analysis so far as practicable. 

Of course the activities of the Drug Research Unit are not confined to the list 
of much-used drugs just discussed. If at any time a new or improved method for 
the assay of any drug is seen in the current literature, the fact is noted on an index 
card. If the drug be sufficiently important, the method is copied, filed for reference, 
and, if possible, tried in a collaborative way. In like manner the chemists for 
pharmaceutical manufacturers occasionally contribute methods which they have 
devised and which they have not considered sufficiently important to publish. 





1 Proceedings, American Pharmaceutical Manufacturers’ Association, 21 (1928) 285. 


2 Jour. A. Pu. A., 17 (1928) 737. 
3 Nine members of this committee are members of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 


ASSOCIATION. 
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In these ways a great deal of information is being collected. ‘The card index 
alone contains several thousand references to analytical methods new and old. 
The newer methods are tried out by collaborators. ‘These collaborators are 
situated in the laboratories of pharmaceutical manufacturers, schools of pharmacy 
and the State and National Governments. Also the laboratories of the Depart- 
ment of Health of two states and the Board of Pharmacy of another have carried 
out collaborative studies. 
Since the Drug Research Unit was established the following papers have 

been submitted for publication: 

“The Determination of Cinchophen in Tablets.” 

“‘A Comparison of Several Processes for the Assay of Podophyllum.”’ 

“The Constants of Chloroform Liniment.” 

“A Note on the Assay of Tablets of Sulphonal.” 

“The Determination of Morphine in Presence of Atropine.” 

“A Note on the Assay of Trional Tablets.” 

“The Assay of Resin of Podophyllum.”’ 


“The Assay of Jalap.”’ 
“An Empiric Assay for the Resin Content of Compound Mercurous Chloride Pills.” 


COOPERATION ON METHODS OF ANALYSIS WITH THE ASSOCIATION OF OFFICIAL 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTS. 


For more than twenty years the Association of Official Agricultural Chemists 
has been conducting researches in methods for the analysis of drugs, as a part 
of its work. During all of this time the staff of the Bureau of Chemistry (and 
later the Food, Drug and Insecticide Administration) has been collaborating 
in these studies and many important contributions to the subject have been 
published. As an example of the scope of the researches on drugs by this Associa- 
tion it may be mentioned that the work last year was conducted by a referee 
and fifteen associate referees. ‘They were aided by thirty-four individual collabo- 
rators, those assisting on more than one topic not being enumerated twice. Of 
the total of fifty referees and collaborators who worked on drugs, twenty-six 
are on the staff of the Food, Drug and Insecticide Administration. The report 
of the referee on drugs for 1928, which has just been published, occupies 53 pages 
of the Journal of the Association of Agricultural Chemists. Reports were sub- 
mitted on such topics as: 

Alcohol in Drugs, Chloroform and Carbon Tetrachloride, Microchemical Methods for 
Alkaloids, Santonin, Ether, Ephedra, Pilocarpine in Tablets, Thymol, Menthol, Chenopodium 
Oil, Sabadilla. 


COLLABORATION WITH THE COMBINED PHARMACEUTICAL CONTACT COMMITTEES. 


Another line of constructive, educational work upon which I wish to touch 
is that which concerns the studies undertaken by the Administration in coéperation 
with what is known as the Combined Pharmaceutical Contact Committee of the 
American Drug Manufacturers’ Association and the American Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

As soon as the Food and Drugs Act was passed in 1906, the question arose 
as to what tolerances above and below the declared strength should be permitted 
in pharmaceuticals. ‘The law intends merely that the manufacturer shall furnish 
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his customer with products that are truthfully labeled. In the case of drugs the 
law does not require a declaration of quantity or count on the labels, but if these 
be given, the statements must be true. Because of mechanical limitations and 
other uncontrollable factors in manufacture, it is impossible to produce pharma- 
ceutical preparations each of which shall contain exactly 100 per cent of what is 
claimed for it. 

The Bureau of Chemistry had collected a vast amount of analytical data 
concerning almost every type of marketed pharmaceutical product. From time 
to time this information had been tabulated and studied. The enforcement 
officials were thus enabled to obtain a fairly accurate concept of the degree of 
manufacturing accuracy which was being attained in commercial practice. How- 
ever, it was considered desirable to obtain still more information on the subject 
from first-hand sources. In 1924 the enforcement officials communicated their 
desires to the two associations of pharmaceutical manufactuers, v7z., the American 
Drug Manufacturers’ Association and the American Pharmaceutical Manu- 
facturers’ Association. ‘The two Associations appointed a joint committee to work 
in codperation with governmental agencies. This is called the Combined Pharma- 
ceutical Contact Committee. This Committee has been very active in conducting 
research with a view of determining the limits of manufacturing accuracy. Hypo- 
dermic tablets, compressed tablets and ampules have been studied and the in- 
vestigation is being extended to other pharmaceutical products. ‘The enforcement 
officials have coéperated with this Committee by furnishing analytical data, sug- 
gesting methods of analysis when requested and conducting codéperative assays. 

From time to time the Committee has submitted reports to the Administra- 
tion’ indicating the degrees of accuracy within which, in the opinion of the Com- 
mittee, properly manufactured medicinal products can be made under present- 
day methods. The reports also include methods of analysis. ‘The Administration 
has made these reports public through mimeographed notices, and has assured the 
Committee that in applying the terms of the Federal Food and Drugs Act to the 
articles concerned careful consideration will be given to the tolerances recom- 
mended. ‘The Administration takes pride in assisting in this meritorious program 
for the benefit of pharmacy. 


AID IN PHARMACOPGIAL REVISION. 


Ever since the Food and Drugs Act was passed, the officials of the Bureau of 
Chemistry have taken much interest in the revision of the Pharmacopoeia and 
usually some of its staff have held membership on the Committee of Revision. 
A great mass of information relating to the status of drugs has been collected 
through the years. Some of this was gained as a result of researches, necessitated 
by a lack of suitable standards for drugs, and a part was obtained through the 
examinations of thousands of samples of drug products. This information had to 
do with the botanical and geographical sources of drugs, their collection and curing, 
changes in shipment and storage, analytical and pharmacological tests, etc. By 
placing digests of this information at the disposal of the Committee of Revision 
it is believed that more equitable standards for drugs have been made possible. 

At the request of the Chairman of the Committee of Revision of the Pharma- 
copeeia the Administration is undertaking to prepare a critique of the methods for 
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the proximate assay of the most important drugs. ‘The literature since 1924 is 
being carefully searched, and digests prepared of the available papers dealing with 
the subject. Particular attention is being paid to the reports dealing with com- 
parative assays. The more promising methods are being tested by collaborators. 
From the data already collected it is believed that this report will be of considerable 
value to the Committee of Revision and incidentally to Pharmacy. 


REPLIES TO INQUIRIES ABOUT DRUGS. 


There is still another avenue through which the Administration benefits 
Pharmacy. The Department of Agriculture receives many inquiries concerning 
the sources, preparation, uses and marketing of drugs. These inquiries are of 
infinite variety and interest. ‘They come from other departments of the Govern- 
ment, from members of Congress, from pharmaceutical manufacturers, wholesale 
druggists, retail pharmacists, citizens engaged in welfare work and others. Some 
of these are referred to the Bureau of Plant Industry (U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture) and a few to the Department of Commerce for reply, but most of them 
are answered in the office of the Food, Drug and Insecticide Administration. To 
show their interest to pharmacists a ‘few typical queries are submitted: 

Is there any known process for making heroin synthetically without the use 
of products from the poppy plant? If so, is the process commercially feasible? 

Can morphine be made from codeine? If so, is the process commercially 
feasible? 

How do you determine the therapeutic value of ichthyol? Upon what 
does the medicinal value of ichthyol depend? 

What is bulbocapnine? Is it used in medicine? 

Has the capsicum grown in Louisiana the same medicinal value as the 
African grown drug? 

What is the toxicity of paratoluenediamine? In other words, is it dangerous 
to use this in hair dyes? 

What is the value of plasmochin in the treatment of malaria? 

What species of plants are the sources of chaulmoogra oil? 

What is the value of the oil from Oncoba echinata? 

Are the synthetic local anesthetics habit forming? 


ADVICE IN REVISING PHARMACEUTICAL CURRICULUMS. 


In some instances teachers in schools of pharmacy, when revising their courses 
in pharmaceutical assaying, have sought the advice of Administrative officials. 
This probably came about because there are some teachers who have had very 
little experience in practical drug assaying (either in the control laboratories of 
manufacturers or in the laboratories connected with law enforcement agencies). 
It is well known that the assay methods in the Pharmacopeeia and National 
Formulary represent no more than a tithe of the problems which the drug analyst 
meets. Most of these assays are determinations of a single substance and do not 
involve analytical separations to any considerable extent. Consequently, if an 
advanced course in drug assaying be confined to selections from the U. S. Pharma- 
copoeia and the National Formulary preparations, the student will miss numerous 
puzzling types of assays which he will later encounter in practice. Consequently 
these teachers wished to revise their courses of study to include more problems 
of the kind which the drug analyst is likely to encounter. In such instances the 
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Administration officials have been able to suggest analytical problems representa- 
tive of practical conditions. A few examples are cited: 


The qualitative detection of methenamine and cinchophen in mixtures. 
The assay of calomel and soda tablets. 

The assay of calomel and bismuth tablets. 

The assay of phenacetin and salol tablets. 

The determination of barbital and related compounds in elixirs. 

The assay of ampuls of sodium cacodylate. 


SUMMARY. 


The Food, Drug and Insecticide Administration, apart from its strictly 
regulatory functions, aids Pharmacy by maintaining a Unit for collecting, codifying 
and distributing information on the analysis of drugs; by codperating with the 
Association of Official Agricultural Chemists, and with the Combined Pharma- 
ceutical Contact Committee of the American Drug Manufacturers’ Association 
and the American Pharmaceutical Manufacturers’ Association in research on 
methods for the analysis of drugs; by aiding in the revision of the Pharmacopeeia 
of the United States; and by furnishing information to inquirers about new, rare 
or little used drugs. 


L. L. Walton assumed the term ‘‘Drug’’ was used by the author in the legal sense. He 
also asked the author for a list of the drugs for which assay processes are to be studied. 





THE CHEMISTRY OF NATURE.* 
BY CHARLES H. MAYO, M.D. 


Rochester, Minnesota. 


After interesting remarks relating to friends and members of the ASSOCIATION 
and the section of the country and city in which the meeting convened and a 
reference to his experience in pharmacy, Dr. Mayo said: 

“TI am intensely interested in the scientific side of medicine. Long ages ago, 
the doctor of the period knew such science as was known. As knowledge through 
investigation progressed, science became specialized along many lines. Linnzus 
took up botany two hundred years ago, and science gained from the study of his 
work. When Aristotle had claimed, hundreds of years before, that two bodies of 
equal size, but of different weight, would not fall with the same rapidity, it was 
thought true. Long afterward Galileo said they would fall with the same rapidity 
and he was threatened with being burned at the stake because it was against 
religious teaching. Under his breath he said, ‘It is so, just the same’. I think 
that showed what kind of a man he was. Some men are pleased to become mar- 
tyrs, but you need to have a tremendous lot of religion to be a martyr to-day. 

“About 1686 study of single cells began. The existence of non-motile bacteria 
was not appreciated, but there were certain types of single cells that had motion. 
It was 1818 before any scientist attributed disease to bacteria and recognized that 
diseases could be reproduced by bacteria. There was no broadcasting of scientific 





* Part of an address before the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, Rapid City, 
South Dakota, August 30, 1929. 
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thought of that type until Pasteur, in 1857, published his first papers. He had 
been working on diseases of plants and animals, and finally studied diseases of 
human beings, reproducing and predicting what would occur. From that time 
medicine took on new life. Surgery became safe when Lister acquired new ideas 
as to wound infection and the cause of hospital gangrene. Death following opera- 
tion was often proved to be caused by bacteria, and it was found that they could 
be controlled. It is of interest that bacteria were the first chemists of the world, 
dissolving and acting chemically on soils to develop solutions of those substances 
needed for growth of plants, and different types of roots were nourished by means 
of different types of bacteria, although several types of plants might have over- 
riding roots. ‘These bacteria, each particular type depending on the kind needed 
for the growth of the plant, fed upon the root slime. There are about twelve 
to fourteen elements in plants, because plants antedate animal life and made 
animal life possible. 

“Chemistry in nature is merely the transforming of one form of matter to 
another; it is concerned with either the field of activity of life or with any chemical 
change in non-living substances. Everything that goes on is founded on chemistry; 
even the action of sunlight on the cell is chemical. Water once covered the earth, 
and its first action was to hold in solution and suspension the material that could 
be dissolved. Nature, in building up the outer shell of the earth, has found it 
easier to split the water to get hydrogen and oxygen than to obtain them any 
other way; so the water has gradually disappeared, although three-fourths of the 
earth is still covered with water, so there will be plenty for our time. 

‘This surface we see in the Black Hills with its calcium and shale, on down 
to the granite. The types of animal life represented by fossilized bodies, that 
now are to be seen in the School of Mines, take one back millions of years and add 
wonderfully to the scientific interest of the present era. 

‘The first cell in the world had to be a chemical cell. With chlorophyl, came 
action from light, and everything is dependent on the light and warmth of the sun. 
It is of interest, to-day, to find limestone in process of formation just as in the 
Cambrian period of the world’s history. Around Australia and the South Sea 
Islands, and around Florida bacteria may be found working within thirty feet of 
the surface of the sea, dependent on light and warmth. These colonies of microbes 
are gathering calcium out of the sea and depositing it as mud. One notes, as one 
looks at great upheavals of limestone in mountains, or in stone quarries, and sees 
the thickness of the early layers of it, how much calcium there must have been in 
solution, and what a nuisance it was becoming, until special bacteria came into 
the world to gather and deposit it as limestone. As the invertebrate life of the pre- 
Cambrian period came to die it left the history of its life in these fossilized remains 
which to-day are found in the limestone. The layers represent periods of growth 
of the world’s surface. When we see lime, we can think of bacterial life. If it is 
gathered in shell form it is merely the smaller type of shell life; but little of calcium 
is in crystallization. It is returning to the sea constantly and being formed again 
and again. ‘There is an interesting area near New Iberia, Louisiana, a half mile 
from the Gulf of Mexico. Within half a mile of it are round, raised domes fifty 
feet high and forty acres in extent, each of which is almost pure salt under fifty 


feet of earth. 
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“They bored two thousand feet and found only pure salt and beneath the 
salt found twenty feet of wood. Salt had been deposited at that depth on a forest 
and had continued there for ages. Beneath the three feet of sand of the Great 
Salt Lake in Utah are seventeen feet of sulphate of soda, a deposit. North of 
Duluth are regions of iron. When we realize that salt in masses was gathered 
from sea water, when we know that calcium is being made by certain types of 
bacteria, then we can imagine something of bacterial life, acting as a chemical 
agent taking out the various elements from the sea and gathering masses of them 
together. Sea water contains gold, one grain to a cubic yard; this gold may be 
obtained, but it costs too much to get it. It makes us think of the old alchemists 
who tried to make gold from quicksilver. If quicksilver is bombarded by means 
of activity from a Crooke’s tube and the eightieth electron of quicksilver is knocked 
out, the seventy-nine left are then gold. It would cost thirty thousand dollars 
an ounce to make gold in this way and it would be easier to earn it in other ways. 
Of the ninety-two elements we know all but number 85 and number 87. We 
know what they are but they have not been found. 

““Medicinally, we are largely making use of the bodily elements to-day, and 
that is what has changed the drug store business to a considerable extent. ‘The 
old mixtures are more rarely called for in medicine because of the study of the 
functions of the various glands of the body, the chemical and biologic study of 
cells and the chemical study of the products of glands. To-day, we work with 
the material Nature has been using in the production and growth and control of 
animal life through all ages; only recently have we come to an appreciation of 
Nature’s real method. While these products may be studied through chemical 
analysis and while they may be synthetically made, and a number of them are so 
made, we get results that are easy to secure when Nature is the agent, in the use of 
plant remedies, like belladonna and digitalis. These and other remedies have 
direct effects. They have been studied longer, we know what to expect from their 
use, and we are rapidly learning the use of hormones and cellular products. 

“The first description of goiter came from Switzerland. Sometime, on one 
side of those high mountains, apparently the people did not have goiter, whereas 
on the other side, many had goiter. A priest had the people suffering from goiter 
move across to the other side of the valley and then goiters disappeared. Now 
we know that iodine was present on one side of those mountains only. Kendall, 
who worked about eight years on the analysis of the thyroid gland, found that 65 
per cent of the material made by the thyroid gland was iodine. Only a small 
quantity of iodine is needed daily, but if the body does not deliver it, the thyroid 
gland cannot carry on its function, and then it makes every effort to get iodine. 
This effort is manifested by increase in size of the gland, by increase in size of the 
blood vessels, and the heart beats two or three times faster than normal. A minute 
amount of iodine must be taken in as food and absorbed from the intestines. 
To-day, we appreciate that the iodine compounds of plant life probably are split 
by the common bacteria of the intestines, and a new type of germ might destroy 
the active microbe that splits the iodine. If the thyroid gland is destroyed by 
inflammation, persons lose their normal mental and physical states. If they are 
born without the gland, they remain helpless dwarfs. We see children twelve 
years old, who are not larger than a three-year-old, start to grow materially, 
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mentally and physically, when they are given the secretion of the thyroid gland. 
The"thyroid gland is the little boy who reaches out his hand and pulls open the 
draft of the stove; it makes available the energy of the body cells for use. Epi- 
nephrine, which causes contraction of the blood vessels, can be made synthetically; 
it is used in combinations as a drug. ‘The little parathyroid glands, two on each 
side, behind the thyroid gland, act like regulators, to control the amount of calcium 
free in the blood. If we lose the parathyroid glands in an operation, by cutting 
too deeply in taking out the thyroid glands, and the calcium drops below 7 mg. 
for each 100 cc., spasms of the muscles result. 

“We have enough iron in our body to make an dite nail. A good 
deal of it is held in the liver. We have enough potassium to make a little paper 
cap that will make one explosion for the toy pistol. We have enough calcium to 
whitewash an ordinary sized chicken coop; enough soap to make seven bars and 
enough sulphur to kill the fleas on a dog. The whole mixture is worth about 
ninety-eight cents. 

“In diabetes, we know that some material is lacking in the pancreas. Banting 
and Best in Toronto learned how to isolate this material, insulin, from the pancreas. 
As we look back in history, we find that time and again it was almost discovered; 
twenty-five years ago, a German wrote about almost the exact discovery of insulin. 
While iodine is a special agent in the thyroid gland, sulphur is one in insulin. 
Sugar is held in the muscles. As they move, it produces lactic acid. If we attempt 
unusual exertion, we finally become almost unable to use the muscles; we must 
stop and rest because lactic acid has formed. Eventually, a great part of it re- 
turns as sugar to the muscle cells; it is the constant change in cellular chemistry 
that gives power and action to muscle. Sometimes we are almost overcome by 
what we eat and drink. Afterall, our control of the body, under normal conditions 
rests largely with the food we put into it. A great many of us know little about 
food. Most people think of eating because they are hungry, and not because they 
are putting fuel in the furnace to be burned. I have watched patients with dia- 
betes who did not use insulin judiciously. One particular patient, the night 
before an automobile drive, had not eaten much, but had taken the usual dose of 
insulin. In the morning he took another dose, although he had not eaten much 
breakfast. ‘The insulin burned the sugar out of the blood and the muscles went 
into spasms. ‘This person was driving the car, and when I looked at him and saw 
the condition of his face and body I took hold of the wheel. In the course of half 
a mile, we came to a place where there was not a drug store, but a soda water 
fountain. We got some extra sweet orange juice into his stomach, and within 
three minutes he made a complete recovery. Insulin can be used to burn the 
sugar to too low a level. It must be used with the greatest care in order to avoid 
these dangerous conditions; most persons who have need for it appreciate that. 
One hundred years ago, in this country, we used 12 pounds of sugar for each indi- 
vidual; last year we used 114 pounds. That seems a lot for the babies, but they 
divide with their big sisters and fat mothers. A great many people eat more candy 
in a year than their own body weight, and take many sweet drinks as well. The 
needs of the body put the demand on the action of the glands. We need the 
secretion of the thyroid gland daily, just enough of it; if we take thyroid substance 
daily, the demand on the action of the gland ceases. If thyroid substance is 
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supplied long enough, the thyroid gland temporarily ceases to function. ‘There 
is an increase in the incidence of diabetes. Is it because we overfeed with the thing 
the pancreas is making for us and made for men ages before we knew how to produce 
sugar? Making of sugar from cane is an old process and sugar was made from 
beet juice in the time of Napoleon. 

“We use the pituitary gland at the base of the brain in many cases of disease. 
The posterior part of the gland produces a chemical agent that acts on the smooth 
muscles, whereas that of the anterior part of the gland acts on the thyroid gland, 
and stimulates the reproductive glands. The reproductive glands also are directly 
used in conditions which it would be difficult to treat by any other method. 

“Overweight and underwork help to injure the organs. There is hardly a 
heart to be found which within itself has a normal circulation in anyone who is 
seventy years old at the time of death. Although such a person might not have 
trouble enough to make it evident in the most careful examination, at death 
changes are found in the blood vessels of the heart. ‘This accounts for many of 
the sudden deaths, the number of which has doubled in the last forty years. Sudden 
deaths caused the highest mortality rate last year, namely, 186 in each 100,000. 
When we think of the startling increase in incidence of sudden death and compare 
it with that of tuberculosis which thirty years ago, killed 200 out of each 100,000 
and which has dropped to 70 or 80, we see how death from tuberculosis has de- 
creased, with better care. We have plenty of tuberculosis, but fewer die of it. 
We think that the man in the ditch, the farmer and the man using his muscles 
should be the ones to wear out; they rarely die a sudden death until they retire. 
The man working with his brain is the one who puts the greatest stress on his 
heart, the man who overeats and is living and working at the desk. Lack of use 
of the body leads to degeneration and opportunity for infection. We can put a 
bandage around the leg or arm and shut off circulation for an indefinite period in 
our operations on the bones and nerves without injury to the cells. If we shut 
off circulation of the brain for eight minutes, that is the end of the brain; it under- 
goes degeneration and death must come. That great brain is the one thing that 
differentiates man from the animals. We have not learned to use our muscles 
much better than several types of animals. Consider the kangaroo, weighing 
250 pounds; his brain represents '/249 of the weight of his body; yet he has good 
use of his muscles. Man’s brain represents '/ to '/49 of the weight of his body, 
and he is not yet using all of it. All life and action is just a question of how rapidly 
oxidation is taking place. If we check it by an anesthetic for a temporary period, 
the process acts on the brain and the patient must sleep. We have many types 
of anesthetics. The newest is a solution of sodium iso-amyl-ethyl barbituric acid. 
If a certain dose of this solution is injected into a vein in the arm, the man will go 
to sleep.in two minutes. Ethylene gas, a very useful anesthetic, was accidentally 
discovered to have anesthetic properties through its effect in causing sleep of plant 
life in a greenhouse in Chicago, where it was used for the illuminating part of the 
gas and a pipe leaked. 

“The liver is our largest organ. We used to think it made the bile; now 
we know that it takes bile out of the blood. Wherever blood is made, as in bone 
marrow, or wherever the worn-out cells are destroyed, as in the spleen, there is 
hemoglobin, and the excess material of which the red cells are made flows back 
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into the blood stream. One of the functions of the liver is to take this material 
out. If the liver is not able to function, we have jaundice, which is produced by 
inability of the liver to take bile out of the blood. ‘The gall-bladder has an action. 
It is found in types of life that feed off the ground. In animals that live under- 
ground, and feed under it, like the pocket gopher, there is no need for a gall-bladder. 
The elephant, which lives on leaves, must have more potassium or it would die of 
rickets. Elephants, deer and many other animals must have leaves in order to 
live well, although they get along fairly well for a period on grass. The gall-bladder 
filters the water out of the bile; bile in the gall-bladder is ten times stronger than 
the form in which it is furnished by the liver. The water has filtered out. Ina 
study of liver function, it is found that the liver takes care of heavy metals, such as 
chlorine. We used to give a great amount of iron; it is better to take it by eating 
liver or by taking the juice that is squeezed out of liver. Patients with pernicious 
anemia are benefited and their life is prolonged by giving them the juice of liver 
which enables the cells to carry on their work. Without hemoglobin, the red 
blood cell cannot carry oxygen; oxygen must be carried in the blood. The blood 
must have all the material needed by all the different cells of the body, which live a 
community life and try to carry on almost like the communities in which we live. 

‘To-day, instead of using so many drugs, we are making use of greater knowl- 
edge of the chemistry of the body. When we run across a deficiency it can be 
tested out. Phenolsulphonephthalein is put into the blood and will be eliminated 
by the kidneys; thus we can test the function of the kidney. We can tell, also, 
what the liver is doing, by testing with certain dyes which are shunted off into the 
liver; other dyes are used to make the gall-bladder visible by the Roentgen rays. 
Types of material, such as arsenical poisons, will be shunted through the liver and 
will produce rapid destruction of it, and, if the substances are in considerable 
quantity, will cause death. If the patient can survive the injury caused by smaller 
amounts of these substances, fatty degeneration of the liver will take place. 

‘Many children have pimples and boils about the face that are due, many 
times, to the cereals they eat. Your mother, of fifty years ago, said, ‘You have 
pimples because you are eating buckwheat.’ The phyloporphyrin of some grains, 
especially buckwheat, if acted on by light, will bring about these pimply conditions, 
as the skin is a temporary storehouse for transformation of sugar, through the 
chemistry of light. 

“It is of exceeding interest, scientifically, how nearly different forms of animal 
life, of course including the human being, are akin and how nearly animal life 
resembles plant life. Animals must live at the expense of plant life. If the lion 
and the lamb ever lie down together, the lamb is inside the lion; they are then lying 
down peacefully. ‘There is no possibility that carnivorous animals can live on 
grass. ‘There are alge that feed the small fish, which feed the larger fish. 

‘Agriculture has progressed by a study of the infinite; that is, of the cell itself, 
the effect of bacteria, soil content and environment. Still more has been done, and 
is being done, in the study of human beings, and as side lines the research takes in 
investigation of the diseases of animals, including fowls and fish. Every year new 
doorways are opened to such investigations; they are more thorough, and means 
are discovered for the prevention of much of the misery of the world and for the 
prolongation of the life of healthier and happier people.” 
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A FIVE-FOOT SHELF OF JOURNALS.* 


BY EDWARD H. NILES. 


The title of this article is chosen with full acknowledgment to Doctor Elliott 
of Harvard for the thought that a liberal education may be contained in a 5-foot 
shelf of books. 

As applied to journals, the 5-foot shelf takes on a specific meaning. When 
magazines are placed on a shelf, they are laid flat and not stood on edge. The 
typical journals are from nine inches to twelve inches in length. By actual trial, 
a 5-foot shelf will nicely hold six average journals, laid out so that they rise in 
stacks from month to month through the year. The writer has always been a 
diligent reader of journals, realizing that they contained a great variety of useful 
information, interestingly set forth. But he has recently come to understand 
that journal reading can be made very purposeful and specifically helpful. 

The college with which the writer is associated has the usual large number 
of scientific and trade journals in its library, and the students were known to scan 
them in a more or less haphazard way, but it was not known how much or what 
any one student read; some might spend hours per week in this perusal, and others 
might never open a magazine. 

It was decided to institute a course of study to be called “Contemporary 
Pharmacy.” ‘The subject matter was all to come from current journals. The 
students were to be encouraged in reading the periodicals, but the success of the 
course was not to be left to their efforts alone. A competent instructor was placed 
in charge of the class. He delivered a one-hour lecture each week on his own 
abstracts, which were carefully classified under nine headings, and the students 
were given references for work to be pursued further. An important feature of 
all teaching was emphasized; that is, the class was held for written examinations 
on the course. The results were very satisfactory, showing a detailed knowledge 
of pharmacy in many vital phases, which would be creditable to any one with 
much professional experience. 

The following list of questions was given on the final examination in January, 
1929. They show the nine topics which were specifically stressed in journal read- 
ing. These questions were prepared by Prof. Ivan S. Glidewell' who gave the 
lectures to the class. 


1. Legislation.—What is the Capper-Kelly bill, and what is its frequent status? Name 
eight other subjects of a legislative nature which we have discussed during this semester. 

2. Manufacturing.—Name eight important activities among pharmaceutical manu- 
facturers which have taken place during the last six or eight months. What are the two general 
outstanding tendencies to be noted among recent activities of manufacturers? 

3. Wholesalers.—Discuss the combination of wholesalers as to—causes leading up to 
same; the kind of an organization it is; the probable results. 

4. Associations.—Outline briefly the history of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL Asso- 
CIATION, giving its age, purposes, accomplishments and present efforts as outlined in recent 
convention resolutions. What is the National Association of Drug Clerks? Explain the pur- 
pose and work of the National Association Retail Druggists. 





* Section on Commercial Interests, A. Po. A., Rapid City meeting, 1929. 
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5. Store Methods.—Name and briefly describe the helps which modern druggists may 
obtain from the U. S. Bureau of Commerce in improving their methods. Discuss the efficiency 
expert of to-day, pro and con, as applied to the drug store. What valuable lesson may the in- 
dependent druggist learn from the chain systems, and which of their methods may he safely 
adopt? 

6. _ Individual.—Ouitline the “Ideals of Pharmacy” as applied to the individual. Outline 
the opportunities of modern Pharmacy open to the qualified individual. 

7. Scientific.—In a few short sentences each, designate ten scientific developments of 


recent months. 
8. Historical.—Outline briefly the procedure required by the apprenticeship system 
of licensing of sixty years ago. Explain the Doctrine of Signatures. What did it develop for 


Pharmacy of to-day? 

9. Exposures.—Outline activities of the U. S. Department of Mails in detecting and 
exposing fraud in the drug manufacture and selling business. What action can the Interstate 
Commerce Commission take in such cases? Give a recent example of a veterinary preparation 
so handled. 


The purpose of our topic may now be made clear. In our circles we sometimes 
find men who in their younger days were unable to obtain a college education in 
Pharmacy. For them a systematic reading of the journals will give a perspective 
of the field, both past and present, which will enable them to move with their prd- 
fessional associates with poise and credit to themselves. Many college graduates 
have been heard to say with regret that they haven’t had time to open a textbook 
since leaving college. From some viewpoints this may not be entirely a cause for 
regret; textbooks become obsolete very rapidly. Some authors who spend years 
and months on their manuscripts are appalled to find their work is out of date 
before it is published. We should look for more success in a graduate who carefully 
reads the journals of his profession, than in one who said after a few years: “‘I still 
have my college textbooks, and get them out and go over them as often as I can.” 

The writer will not have the temerity to propose the names of the journals 
which should go on the 5-foot shelf, except to insist that the JouRNAL oF THE 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION must be one; and that the Journal 
of the National Association of Retail Druggists cannot be spared by the retail 
pharmacist. Four more good trade papers can easily be selected from a large 
available list. A considerable latitude of choice is possible to meet individual 
tastes in the matter of special interests and the method of presentation. Above 
all, save every copy for reference, with the highest value on an annual index. 





AN OLD FASHIONED DRUG STORE IN A MODERN SETTING.* 


BY THOMAS ROACH.! 


In every age and under all conditions, there has been a constantly changing 
process going on in all trades and professions. In no line of human endeavor 
have more changes come during the last thirty years than to that of the drug 
business. 

Starting with the drug stores of a generation ago, we have seen them grow 
from pharmaceutical establishments—which had some side-lines, to be sure, but 
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whose basic claim for recognition as institutions in the community was founded 
on the ability and service of those engaged therein as purveyors to the public of pre- 
scriptions, drugs and correlated items for the sick and injured— into the institu- 
tions known to-day as the “modern drug stores.” In many ways they could 
better be called department stores, for in most of them the science and art of 
pharmacy have been so far relegated to the rear that they can almost be said to 
be non-existent. 

Here let me say, it is not my purpose to assail this class of drug stores, for, after 
all, they are a product of the times and their usefulness to the public must be 
judged by the service they render. Certainly no class of business or profession 
can lay claim to a greater usefulness than the modern drug store. 

However, due to this same demand of the times, during the last few years 
there have been established in all the larger cities over the country many prescrip- 
tion pharmacies, closely related to the Apothecary Shops of Europe, and whose 
business is devoted almost exclusively to the professional side of pharmacy. 

In the author’s opinion this is just as much a product of the present day and age 
as is its anti-type—the chain drug store. Following closely upon the development 
of the chain drug stores are the prescription pharmacies. 

The writer had long cherished the idea of owning a store that would be de- 
voted exclusively to the professional side of pharmacy, but it was not until early 
in this year, when a chain organization bought his drug stores that he had an 
opportunity to realize this ambition. 

The location chosen for his prescription pharmacy is on the ground floor of 
the largest office building in the city, and centrally located. The room, 19 x 64 
feet, is so located that it has glass show windows on three sides. This gives 
us nine show windows which would be the envy of any chain store. 

The prescription case is thirty-six feet long and, of course, is the main fixture 
feature of the establishment; the front of it is a show case fifty-six inches high, 
behind which the prescription clerks work, yet they can see everything that goes 
on in the store, and can be seen by all the store’s customers, as well as the people 
who pass to and fro through the arcades which form the entrances to the building. 
The inside of the prescription case is filled largely with sectional shelving and 
drawers. 

One feature, which has caused much comment, consists of two rows of shelf 
bottles of the kind the writer worked with thirty years ago. These are placed 
where they can be seen by all who look toward the prescription case, whether 
inside or outside of the store. We have not yet been able to find the two old- 
fashioned three-story show globes that are necessary to complete this part of the 
picture. A large balcony provides room for an office, stock room and a truss 
and belt department. 

The slogan chosen for the store, ‘‘An Old Fashioned Drug Store in a Modern 
Setting,’’ was suggested by a newspaper article which a bright reporter prepared 
for one of the local papers when announcement was made of the fact that this 
prescription pharmacy was to be opened. The headline of the article carried 
the information that: ‘“Tom Roach will open an ‘Old Fashioned Drug Store,’” 
and played up the fact that the owner had begun work in an old-time drug 
store, and had run the whole gamut of drug store experience, from the latter 
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type to a department drug store, and having disposed of his large stores was 
reverting to type, so to speak. The story caused so much favorable comment 
that the phrase was added, “‘in a modern setting,’ which completes the slogan of the 
pharmacy. 

It is indeed the idea to run the pharmacy as an old fashioned drug store, in that 
drug wants of the patrons are strictly catered to, with no fountain, cigar, candy 
or toilet goods trade to interfere with the professional service which it endeavors 
to render, but modern, in that the pharmacy has been equipped with the best of 
present-day fixtures, is well lighted and well ventilated, and in that respect not 
at all like the pharmacy of the past. 

In starting this shop it was assumed that the active codéperation of the medical 
profession would be given. This has been the case in a larger measure than antici- 
pated, but the greater surprise has been the hearty response that this idea has 
met with in the minds of the public (the laity, if you please). On every hand 
expression has been given to the phrase—‘‘I_am so glad to know that you have 
opened a shop where I can have my prescriptions filled and drug wants supplied 
without having to wade through a confectionery and restaurant to do so.”’ 

The pharmacy is unlike most of the prescription shops with which you are 
familiar, in that it is situated on the ground floor in the high rental district of the 
City, and is not in, or in close proximity to, a professional building. 

The writer claims no originality for his observations regarding this particular 
phase of pharmaceutical endeavor, or the class of stores described, but he joins 
with those who profess to see in this present-day movement a better and brighter 
day for the pharmacist of the future. 


A number of questions were asked of Mr. Roach relative to the stock carried by him. 
Chairman Rothrock expressed the view that the number of prescription pharmacies would 
increase. 





PHARMACY NEEDS AN OBJECTIVE POLICY.* 


BY ROBERT L. SWAIN. 


It was Froude, I think, who said, ““You can’t dream yourself into a character; 
you must hammer and forge yourself one.’’ The thought of practical application 
which is immediately suggested is that worth-while accomplishment is the result of 
the hammer and the forge of industry and intelligent effort. It may be laid down 
as one of the fixed rules of economic and social science that nothing of value is pro- 
duced without a corresponding outlay of mental and physical work. The same 
thought has received poetic expression. It was Whittier who proclaimed that 
character comes from the payment of the cost and that to reach the heights we 
“‘must mount the ladder round by round.”’ In other words, the energy and effort 
typified by the hammer and the forge underly all sound and lasting progress. 

Let us now apply the same principle to pharmacy and utilize it in establishing 
the need of a more constructive and forward-looking policy. It may indeed be 
possible that the profession has been engaged in complacent dreams, that it has 
imagined that certain conceptions were held regarding it and that it may have over- 
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looked the potency of the hammer and the forge in this day of transcendant indus- 
trial and material outlook. ‘These musings are prompted from the knowledge that, 
in the public mind, pharmacy does not occupy the place of eminence which its re- 
sponsible and essential service to that public warrants. And this thought again 
brings us back to our first statement that the hammer and the forge are potent 
instrumentalities in the accomplishment of any purpose. 

It has now become quite the vogue to emphasize the public health value of 
pharmacy. ‘The pharmaceutical press has for sometime recognized the sufficiency 
of the thought, and has done much in making the profession alive to the significance 
of the principle involved. Pharmaceutical educators have long been familiar with 
the value of the sciences upon which pharmacy is elaborated, to the comforts, health 
and well-being of the public. ‘To go still further, it has been recognized that the 
comfort, health and well-being of the public is impossible of realization without the 
application of the scientific principles which form the bone and sinew of pharma- 
ceutical practice. These thoughts are fundamental conceptions with the leaders 
and thinkers in pharmacy. But, as a matter of serious reflection, are such thoughts 
met with outside of the pharmaceutical profession? Has pharmacy, as a distinctive 
profession, been accepted as an indispensable agency in public health? Has there 
been any acceptance of it on the part of the medical profession, or on the part of 
the schools of hygiene and public health, or indeed on the part of any official or 
semi-official agency devoted to the betterment of the conditions under which we 
live? The melancholy truth is that the distinguishing characteristics of pharma- 
ceutical practice are recognized and respected almost entirely within its own borders. 
Even a casual analysis of this inconceivable situation suggests the conclusion that 
the absence of a sound, intelligent, truthful, constructive and objective policy on 
the part of pharmacy has surrounded the profession with a veritable Chinese wall. 
The complacent assumption on our part of the importance of pharmaceutical service 
has been rewarded with an almost complete lack of recognition of its value by those 
who use it and profit most by its excellence and efficiency. 

Let us briefly analyze the situation. The subject of pharmaceutical education 
has been a very lively one for many, many years. It has engaged the attention of 
this ASSOCIATION since its beginning and, practically without exception, every sugges- 
tion looking to its sound expression has had its origin within the confines of this 
organization. But, in spite of all this, have we ever really had pharmaceutical 
education? Has not the term heretofore always been one meriting apology rather 
than praise? Has not the subject been one, the chief value of which has been to 
cover up and suppress rather than to exhibit and expound? We have spoken much 
and perhaps thought much about pharmaceutical education, but until a very recent 
day both our sayings and our thoughts have approached the subject in a most un- 
sympathetic and superficial way. It is indeed doubtful whether even now we have 
completely grasped the full significance of what is meant by pharmaceutical educa- 
tion. For almost a century, in spite of the ever onrushing tide of scientific and 
educational progress, utterly unmindful of the changes being brought about in the 
social and professional life of the times, and apparently oblivious to the critical 
attitude which had become the distinctive character of the public mind, pharma- 
ceutical education held to principles which an informed policy would long since have 
consigned to the discard. We were satisfied with the short course given by the 
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schools ‘and showed no special concern even though that short course was sub-stand- 
ard and operated on a skip stop basis. We went on Mondays, and on ‘Tuesdays we 
didn’t, and the body pharmaceutic sat complacently by and discoursed profoundly | 
upon what was termed pharmaceutical education. 

Let it be recalled that the members of the medical profession and all those 
trained in public health and all those workers engaged in the elaboration of the 
sciences upon which public health depends were mostly trained in the period of 
time which we are now considering. ‘These men came from the colleges and uni- 
versities of this country, and were familiar with that period in pharmaceutical educa- 
tion which is now happily fast slipping away. Everywhere the insufficiency of 
the pharmacist’s training was known, and as a consequence, both in the public 
and official conception, pharmacy maintained a position out of keeping with the 
nature of the work which it sponsors and carries forward. 

Let us now consider some of the practical results of the system once the vogue. 
The commercial demoralization of the pharmacy, while not directly chargeable to 
a sub-standard educational background, must nevertheless be charged in part to 
its educational structure. While the public has not been altogether unmindful | 
of the services which pharmacy renders, it has not at any time been in possession of 
anything like an adequate conception of the work. It has not respected its educa- 
tional training, and thus it has not given to it those evidences of respect such as 
legislation, prestige and financial support, which have been given in lavish degree to 
the other public health agencies. Now let us look at the pharmacy as the public 
sees it and see if, in the expression which the pharmacist has given to himself, there 
is anything of a constructive character discernible. 

\ The average drug store of to-day, with happy exceptions here and there, seems 
devoted to the principle that pharmacy is of but little value and but little utilized. , 
The drug stores do not reflect the purpose and mission of pharmacy. ‘They are 
mostly vociferous and blatant denials of any semblance of responsible purpose. 
The commercial urge has so completely swept the scene that in serious reality there 
is not much left of the fundamental and intrinsic distinctions. And this, mind you, 
is the pharmacy that the public sees, and from it spring the conclusions which charac- 
terize the public attitude. The mere fact that we know that this is not pharmacy, 
and that it is a satire on pharmacy as we know it, does not change the situation at 
all. The public is not given to analysis or to vague speculation. Its viewpoint and 
attitude come from impressions and these, in turn, arise from what is seen. 

The difficulty as I see it is that pharmacy has not had a constructive policy which 
has kept pace with the times and which has been so contrived as to keep in touch 
with the forces responsible for the complexities and intricacies of every-day life. 
We have not sensed the essential qualities of the public mind. We have sat com- | 
placently by and allowed a conclusion to be formed which is not only entirely out of 
line with the facts, but pernicious and destructive in its effect. | 

Let us now recognize the costly errors which have been made and devote our- 
selves to the formulation of a policy, sound in its make up, constructive in its ap- 
plication and promising in the accomplishment of its primary purpose. But 
what should be the fountain head of such a policy? 

First, let us continue the reorganization and development of pharmaceutical 
education. It should be our determined purpose to place it on the soundest basis 
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possible. Anything short of this should be viewed as an ill-advised compromise. 
Not only should we demand a full collegiate course of study, covering the usual 
four-year period, but we should also demand that every component part of that 
course must be standard throughout. Organized pharmacy should see to it that 
pharmaceutical education is indeed pharmaceutical education. It should be 
recognized that in the last analysis the profession as a whole must shoulder the 
responsibility for its shortcomings. Pharmaceutical opinion should crystallize 
against those who would continue in our colleges anything but the highest class of 
work. Certainly no one can justify a continuation of such work in our pharmacy 
schools which is not acceptable in educational institutions of approved rank. ‘To 
come face to face with the fact that even chemistry, as taught in many of our schools 
of pharmacy is below the standard in effect in other types of schools, is simply to 
become aware of a criticism which should never be made against a calling which 
draws so liberally upon chemical science. It should be accepted as fundamental 
that compromise in this basic conception of the educational side of pharmacy is 
destructive to a sound development of the profession. Happily, pharmaceutical 
education is now moving in the right direction. It is our duty to see to it that there 
is no slowing up of the pace until the final goal is reached. It should be our fixed 
purpose to demand an educational structure which shall be a fitting expression of 
the responsible service which pharmacy renders. 

Secondly, some effort should be made, and persistently and consistently made, to 
recreate or perhaps revitalize a professional pride in the minds of the pharmacists 
throughout the country. They should be made vividly aware of their importance in 
the proper development of the profession. They should consider themselves the 
visible representation of the hopes and aspirations of the calling. ‘They should 
be made to see that the future value and security of the profession depend, in a very 
great degree, upon that public attitude which they themselves fashion and control. 
This does not mean, and is not meant to mean, that pharmacists should divorce 
themselves from the commercial activities of the drug store. A sound conception of 
the purpose of pharmacy would at once mark such a suggestion as destructive to 
the best interests of the profession and that public which it serves. These thoughts 
do mean, however, that every drug store should be first of all a drug store; and 
every pharmacist should be first of all a pharmacist. The pharmacy should be 
devoted to the fundamental and essential service which pharmacy renders, and 
this should be the dominant consideration. ‘This simply means that the profession 
must be firmly committed to the policy that the truly pharmaceutical phase of the 
store should be kept uppermost. The public must be made to see, through the 
instrumentality of the pharmacist himself, that the drug store rests upon a dignified 
professional foundation. Furthermore the public should be made to appreciate 
that from this professional background springs the essential and responsible service 
which is called upon to attain and maintain in a large measure the public health 
of the state. As I view the situation, pharmaceutical problems as we know them 
are symptoms rather than evidence of organic disorder. ‘These problems will disap- 
pear when the public gains the proper perspective of the phafMmacist’s training, his 
services and his relationship to the questions of sanitation and disease. 

Thirdly, I am convinced that one of the major undertakings of organized 
pharmacy should be the dissemination of the truth. Some means should be found 
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whereby the medical profession, the public health agencies and the public as well 
may be acquainted with the present advances in pharmaceutical education and to 
realize just how this advancement may be utilized in the fight against disease. 
Frankly, it is amazing just how little is generally known about the progressive and 
constructive changes which are being brought about. I have had occasion to dis- 
cuss just these things with members of the medical profession and others who 
should be informed, and the fact is lamentable that, as a class, they know so little 
of what is embraced in the pharmacist’s training and even less of what they are 
qualified to do. Iam certain that as a general thing they are not aware of the ap- 
proach of pharmacy to a standard collegiate basis. When it is realized that the 
new era in pharmaceutical education will include pharmacology, bacteriology, 
physiological chemistry and the many subjects embraced in the field of clinical 
technology, it becomes essential that the medical man, his patients and the public 
be made to appreciate these things and to make use of this broader service which 
will be available to them. ‘The dissemination of the truth of these things is an 
undertaking important enough, large enough and imperative enough to enlist the 
brains and the finances of the pharmaceutical world. 

As a summarization and in conclusion, pharmacy should devote itself to the 
principle of maintaining the highest standards in education and in its service to the 
public. It should adopt and remain true to a policy distinguished by its con- 
structive purpose and objective outlook, which would demand and receive the 
commendation of those who appreciate intrinsic worth in all things. In the stead- 
fastness with which this policy is supported, there should be “‘no wavering and no 
shadows cast by turning.’”’ In the words of Dryden, ‘“They conquer who believe 


they can.” 





WHAT THE PHARMACIST MAY DO FOR HIMSELF. 
BY E. C. BROKMEYER. 


AN ADDRESS BEFORE THE SECTION ON EDUCATION AND LEGISLATION, AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION, AT THE SEVENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING, HELD IN RAPID CITY, SOUTH DAKOTA. 


The subject, ‘“What the Pharmacist May Do for Himself,’’ was selected be- 
cause of the general concern manifested over the trials and tribulations of the 
so-called independent retail druggist, some real and others imaginary. ‘The 
designation ‘Independent Retail Druggist” is justified only for the purpose of 
distinguishing between chain stores and individually owned and operated drug 
stores. No person engaged in professional or commercial activity to-day may 
truthfully be said to be independent. First of all, one is dependent upon him- 
self. He is also dependent upon civil society, of which he is amember. Neces- 
sarily he is dependent upon government for the protection of life and property and 
the pursuit of happiness. These obvious facts are recalled lest they be forgotten. 
What the pharmacist may do for himself must be considered in connection with the 
pharmacist’s relation to society and government. 

= 


POINTERS FOR THE PHARMACIST. 


The limitations of time prevent more than the mention of a few of the things 
that the pharmacist may do for himself. He may: 








———— 
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1.—And should submit to a practical test his professional attainments from time to time 
and improve them if possible. 

2.—Study his commercial qualifications in comparison with the keen competition he is 
called upon to meet. 

3.—Intelligently analyze the demand on him for pharmaceutical and commercial service 
and provide it with the greatest efficiency and dispatch at a cost fair and reasonable alike to 
himself and to the public. 

4.—Develop himself as an important factor in the social, economic and political life of the 
local community. Perform his highest duty as a citizen by doing his full part in making this 
a Government of, by and for the people. Unless he does, he may expect little consideration in 
the making and enforcement of the laws affecting him. 

5.—Codperate to insure the enactment of wise and just laws and the administration of 
justice. 

6.—Support financially and with personal activity local, state and national pharmaceutical 
associations, because only in this way can the full strength and power of pharmacy be registered 
with the government and before the public. The pharmacist and his local associations hold 
the key to the situation. They constitute the voters on whom lawmakers and administrators 
depend for election. 


COOPERATION IMPERATIVE. 


However large pharmacy may loom to pharmacists because of its importance 
in the world of to-day, as in all the past, it is a regrettable fact that its importance 
is appreciated by few in the Federal and State governments and by not many 
of the public. Intelligent and persistent publicity in the daily press has been 
woefully neglected. Only a practical newspaper man is qualified to handle this. 
I am constrained to emphasize this point after my twenty years’ experience at 
the national capital and nearly twenty years’ observation at the capital of my 
native State. This is most serious when it is remembered that pharmacy, in all 
its branches, is more affected by laws and their enforcement than any other pro- 
fessional or commercial activity. Because pharmacy is not understood by a 
majority of those who make and administer the laws and by most of the public 
is why pharmacy does not obtain its just dues in the enactment and enforcement 
of the laws. ‘Therefore coéperation between all branches of pharmacy—manu- 
facturers, wholesalers, retailers, colleges and boards of pharmacy—aunder intelligent 
direction is imperative if pharmacy would come into its own. Nor should co- 
operation be thus limited. Practical experience at Washington has demonstrated 
beyond question that because of pharmacy’s weakness its organizations must 
codperate with other interests to protect and promote its welfare, not only in the 
making and enforcement of the laws but in pharmaceutical education and the 
development of more efficient business methods and policies. 


THE ‘‘LOBBY.”’ 


We hear much about the “Lobby” these days. One sometimes wonders 
whether some of those who condemn it really know what the “Lobby” means. 
In the olden days the term ‘‘Lobby’’ was used as signifying something tainted, 
or unlawful, in the way of legislative activity. Such activity, of course, is as 
reprehensible to-day as ever. Imposters and corruptionists have no place outside 
of the penitentiary. Lawyers, however, are obligated to represent their clients 
whenever the need arises before any branch of the Government. Citizens havea 
constitutional right to such representation and a pressing need for it. Business 
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and professional men certainly may and must be represented at the national and 
state capitols directly or through associations. An attorney qualified as a specialist 
in pharmacy law and practical politics on the ground where the laws are made and 
interpreted alone is in a position to intelligently and safely advise pharmacists. 
He must be in constant touch and know the practice and procedure, as well as 
governmental methods and policies, not to mention the relation of other interests— 
professional, commercial, welfare, etc.—to the Government to know how and 
when to act. What would become of the American people if those who make 
and enforce the laws were deprived of the information and advice of professional 
and trade associations, represented at Washington and state capitals, especially 
when technical questions arise, or when information and judgment can only be 
furnished by law specialists and business and scientific experts? What would life 
be worth in the United States of America to-day if Congress had not enjoyed 
the benefit of the information and advice of the National Drug Trade Conference, 
including its Washington representatives, in the enactment of the Harrison Nar- 
cotic Act? The Food and Drugs Act, the National Prohibition Act, the revenue, 
tariff, postal, interstate commerce, public health and other laws also required 
such information and advice in their enactment and amendment. 


PUBLICITY. 


Reference has been made to the weakness of pharmacy. If the government 
and the public do not know pharmacy, or appreciate the value of its indispensable 
function in relation to human health and life, it is because pharmacy has neglected 
to enlighten the public. It is becoming, as well as ethical, for a profession to ab- 
stain from advertising, but the fact remains that under the conditions confronting 
pharmacy to-day, including the public’s indifference to government, pharmacy 
must educate the public and the government, or function under the most trying 
circumstances, if at all. Highly organized and adroitly conducted minorities are 
said to be largely influencing the government at Washington. Even former 
President Coolidge recently remarked this. He went further and stated that 
because Congress failed to function under fear of these minorities the Chief Execu- 
tive of the nation was compelled to ‘‘more and more stand as the champion of the 
rights of the whole country.” How have these minorities developed the power 
attributed to them? Publicity and propaganda persistently promoted, without 
regard to expense, propriety or public policy, have been their principal instru- 
mentalities. Public opinion has been their goal. As the government is the 
creature of public opinion, those who influence and control public opinion neces- 
sarily dominate the government. What has pharmacy done to enlighten public 
opinion politically? Mr. Coolidge said recently in a magazine article (American 
Magazine, August issue) that when he was President and failed to obtain from 
Congress what he believed the welfare of the nation needed, he appealed to the 


“country.” In other words, Mr. Coolidge resorted to publicity. He said he 


finally succeeded. Pharmacy has at its command what Mr. Coolidge and any 
other profession or business has—organization and publicity. It has more—the 
point of contact with more voters than any other profession or business, the drug 
store. If pharmacy does not use the implements and opportunities at hand, have 
pharmacists any just cause for complaint when they do not receive their professional 
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or commercial deserts at the hands of the government, or progress as other industries 
and professions do through intelligent coéperation and publicity? 


WHAT PHARMACY NEEDS. 


There are quite a number of things which pharmacy needs. Some of these 
briefly may be stated as follows: 

1.—Equality of pharmacists before the law, as guaranteed by the Constitution. 
Pharmacists should have the legal right to make agreements for the maintenance 
of resale prices on trade-marked articles under competitive conditions. Large 
corporations and combinations exercise this legal right through “mergers” and the 
establishment of factory branches and chain stores in order to operate the agency 
system of distribution. Mr. Ford fixes and maintains the resale price of his 
automobiles through his own agents. Drug manufacturers, wholesalers and re- 
tailers would go to jail if they did what Mr. Ford is doing unless they had sufficient 
capital to establish and operate the agency system of distribution. If the Capper- 
Kelly Fair Trade Bill enacted into law would not remove the inequality com- 
plained of, Congress is obligated to furnish the remedy in some other form to insure 
competition for the protection of the public and independent drug manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers against growing monopolies, enjoying the undue ad- 
vantage of collective price-fixing and price-cutting through their own branches 
or stores. 

2.—The elimination of corporations from the practice of pharmacy. State 
laws prohibit corporations from practicing law. The courts have stopped the 
practice of dentistry by a corporation. ‘The organized medical profession is pro- 
testing against the practice of medicine by corporations. Due consideration 
for the public welfare demands the restriction of professional practice to those 
specially trained and qualified to engage in it. Individual professional re- 
sponsibility is indispensable to the public welfare. 

3.—Freedom from undue restriction in the practice of pharmacy in com- 
pounding and dispensing prescriptions and the handling of malt, vinous and 
spirituous liquors, habit-forming narcotic drugs, poisonous and all other necessary 
articles for medicinal purposes, the principle and necessity of self-determination 
involved in professional practice applying equally to all of these activities and 
obligations. 

4.—The recognition of pharmacy and provision for pharmaceutical service 
in the army by the enactment of the pharmacy corps bill submitted to Congress 
by the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 

5.—The raising of the standards of pharmacy, professionally and commer- 
cially, to the highest point of practical attainment. 


WHAT PHARMACY DOES NOT NEED. 


What pharmacy does not require includes: 
1.—Any annual registration tax for handling narcotic drugs higher than that 


imposed upon practitioners. 
2.—An increase in the duty on non-edible blackstrap molasses for the manu- 


facture of medicinal and industrial alcohol. 
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3.—Transfer of the Bureau of Prohibition from the Treasury Department 
to the Department of Justice. 

4.—Censorship of the advertising of medicinal preparations by the Govern- 
ment, unless done in coéperation with the accredited representatives of organized 
pharmacy and the medical profession. 

5.—Revision of the narcotic laws so as to further restrict the medical and 
pharmaceutical professions and pharmaceutical manufacturers and unduly inter- 
fere with indispensable medical and pharmaceutical service to the public. 


ORGANIZATION. 


Organization and coérdination of organized effort to the highest point of 
perfection are the needs of the hour for pharmacy and all other professional and 
commercial activities. On all sides this is apparent. Efforts everywhere are 
being concentrated upon this. The organization of pharmacy, from its highest 
to its lowest unit, is perfect inform. All that is needed is to vitalize it. If there 
is room for improvement in this direction the obligation to make the improvement 
lies with individual pharmacists. A chain is no stronger than its weakest link. 
A local, state or national pharmaceutical association is no stronger than each 
individual member. Each unit must function. He must do his full part, pro- 
fessionally, commercially and politically. The active and intelligent performance 
of his duties determines the power and influence of his organization and the results 
possible to be attained. The organization of pharmacy having thus been vitalized, 
it only remains for it to coéperate when necessary and possible with other organi- 
zations of power and influence where the interests are common. Of course, the 
obligation rests on drug, pharmaceutical and proprietary manufacturers to co- 
operate for mutual benefit and the welfare of pharmacy and the public at large. 

In conclusion, the pharmacist may help himself by doing his full part and 
insisting upon the representatives of his various associations doing theirs. The 
largest measure of success, professionally and commercially, should result with 
great benefit to the public. 


A unanimous rising vote of thanks was tendered Mr. Brokmeyer by the Section. 
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“Digitalis Assay Standards,” by L. W. Rowe. 

Comparative assays of samples of the more 
important methods and conclusions drawn 
as to the relative strength of the various 
standards proposed for each method. Using 
the standard of the U. S. P. X as 100 per 
cent, that of the Cat Method is about 110 
per cent, the M. L. D. Frog Heart Method 
is 90 per cent, the Four-Hour Frog Method 
is 100 per cent and the Guinea-Pig Method 
standard is about 100 per cent. The choice 
of a standard for Digitalis for the next U. S. P. 
is discussed as well as a more suitable method 
than the present. 


“The Pressor Assay of Epinephrine-Novo- 
caine Mixtures,”” by James C. Munch and 
W. A. Deckert. 

The epinephrine content of epinephrine- 
novocaine mixtures may be quantitatively 
measured by comparing increases in blood 
pressure with the increases produced in a 
previously injected series of doses of standard 
epinephrine. Small quantities of novocaine 
do not have an appreciable effect on the pressor 
action of epinephrine. Large quantities po- 
tentiate the pressor action of epinephrine. 
Large quantities potentiate the pressor action 
and the effect persists for some time. 























DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
Conducted by Paul C. Olsen.* 


COMMENTS, QUESTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS ARE INVITED AND 
WELCOME. 


Readers are invited to submit comments, criticisms and suggestions regarding the material 
which appears in this department. The Editor also will undertake to answer questions regarding 
general problems of business management. Letters of general interest will be published, but the 
writer’s name will not be revealed without his permission. 


BUILDING A MARKET FOR PREPARATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 
PHARMACOPQGIA. 


My purpose in this article is to try to indicate some of the reasons why U. S. P. 
preparations can be promoted profitably by retail pharmacists. I-also want to 
point out here some of the difficulties and limitations likely to be encountered in 
such efforts. In other articles in this series I will undertake to indicate exactly 
the promotion methods which can be employed most effectively, not only for these 
preparations but also for those of the National Formulary. 

To get at the reasons why the very inclusion of a preparation or substance in the 
United States Pharmacopeeia is an important selling point, it is necessary to review 
briefly the plan and purpose of the Pharmacopceia. The Pharmacopeeia is the 
composite recommendation of physicians and pharmacists on the Revision Com- 
mittee and these physicians and pharmacists, in turn, are the elected representatives 
of their respective professions. The Pharmacopeeia lists those substances and 
preparations which in the judgment of the Revision Committee are at the present 
time pharmaceutical necessities and of approved therapeutic value. The fact that 
the Pharmacopoeia is revised decennially by these representatives of the entire 
medical and pharmaceutical professions is an assurance that the substances and 
preparations included in it are in accord with the latest discoveries and develop- 
ments in the professions of medicine and pharmacy. 

The Revision Committee determines not only the substances and preparations 
to be included but also standardizes their strengths and dosages. 

Further authority is given both to the United States Pharmacopeceia and to 
the National Formulary by the Food and Drugs Act of June 30, 1906; the standards 
adopted in this act were those of the U.S. P. andthe N. F. As stated on page xxvi 
of the United States Pharmacopceia X, ‘‘the passage in this legislation compelled 
official preparations to be made in accordance with the requirements of the stand- 
ards of the United States Pharmacopceia (and National Formulary), and a far 
greater interest was taken in these standards in all parts of the country.” 

The problems in promoting the sale of U. S. P. preparations divide themselves 
into two general groups. One has to do with the household preparations, to the 
direct sale of which, by pharmacists to their patrons, physicians do not object; 
in fact, they actually encourage the sale of these preparations. The other has to 





* Instructor of merchandising, Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, University of 
Pennsylvania, Lecturer on Business Administration, Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and 
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do with those substances and preparations which are dispensed in prescriptions 
or on physicians’ orders. 

To promote the sale of U. S. P. preparations, the retail pharmacist, therefore, 
must work in two general directions: one, creating among his patrons, professional 
and lay, a greater interest in and desire for the U.S. P. preparations which can be 
classed as household remedies; the other, interesting physicians in the U. S. P. 
prescription preparations and substances in an effort to get them to order them more 
frequently. 

Both of these propositions, naturally, bring up the question of the competition 
of proprietary products designed to serve purposes similar to those of the U. S. P. 
preparations. I hold no brief for or against the manufacture of legitimate proprie- 
tary preparations. In this series of articles I simply want to point out the facts as 
I have observed them. For instance, there is a considerable complaint that many 
of the ethical proprietaries differ in but minor respects from the preparations of 
the U.S. P.andN.F. The effect is to cause the retail pharmacist to stock not only 
the standard preparations but also several varieties of proprietaries which closely 
resemble them, thus greatly increasing his stock investment and decreasing his op- 
portunities for profit. 

On the other hand, it can be argued with equal force that when a physician 
orders the proprietary products of a responsible manufacturer he has every as- 
surance that the product his patient will receive will perform the service for which 
it is intended. It is an unhappy fact that in some drug stores he has no such as- 
surance if he specifies a standard preparation, particularly if it is of a perishable 
nature, because of the neglect and indifference of some dealers in maintaining their 
stock of the standard preparations of the U. S. P. and N. F. 

Manufacturing pharmacists naturally take a greater interest in preparations 
over which they have exclusive control. In this connection it is well to emphasize 
that the manufacturing pharmacists of to-day are, in a surprising number of in- 
stances, the retail pharmacists of yesterday. In other words, the number of pro- 
prietaries widely sold to-day which were originated in the prescription departments 
of retail drug stores is astounding. ‘Therefore, in suggesting any plan for a retail 
pharmacist to promote the sale of standard preparations, both to physicians and to 
the general public, it is necessary to take account of this natural tendency to want to 
feature specialties over which he has exclusive control. 

In favor of the preparations and substances of the U. S. P. it can be argued that 
no other group of medicines has or can carry the recommendations and authority 
which they do. No other group of medicines ever has enjoyed the combined recom- 
mendations of the elected representatives of the entire medical and pharmaceutical 
professions. It is safe to say that any proprietary manufacturer would be exceed- 
ingly happy if his product could carry such recommendations. 

The very universality of the approval of the U. S. P. preparations creates a 
situation which is responsible, in considerable part, for the lack of more interest in 
them. ‘The standards and formulas are open and available toeveryone. ‘This non- 
exclusive nature of the manufacture of U.S. P. preparations has created in the past 
a situation in which competition in their sale has been reduced largely to a matter of 
price. In fact, many pharmacists believe that this is the only basis upon which 
there can be any competition. 
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In other fields no such belief exists. For instance, among the railroads the 
fares between various points are fixed by law or by ruling of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission or state commissions. Yet everyone is familiar with cities in 
various parts of the country in which the bulk of the passenger and freight traffic is 
handled by one or two of several competing railroads, all of which are compelled 
to offer their services at the same price. I hope, therefore, to be able to point out 
in later articles in this series, means by which pharmacists can promote successfully 
the sale of U. S. P. preparations in spite of the supposed handicap of their open and 
non-exclusive nature. 

Another problem to which attention must be given is this. There are several 
hundred preparations and substances listed in the United States Pharmacopeeia and 
hundreds more in the National Formulary. Naturally the selling opportunities 
for some of these preparations are greater than for others. Furthermore, demands 
will vary in different parts of the country and in stores of differing types. Since 
it is a physical impossibility for a pharmacist to concentrate attention and selling 
effort on every one of these hundreds of items, it becomes necessary, therefore, to 
develop methods by which he can promote those items which, for his type of store 
and community, have the greatest opportunity for sale. 

The problems involved in profitable promotion by retail pharmacists of the 
sale of U. S. P. preparations thus include the following: 

1. A recognition of the basic division of U. S. P. preparations into those 
which are household remedies and those which are, ordinarily, dispensed, and, ac- 
cordingly, the creation of two separate promotion problems, one among the general 
public and the other among the physicians. 

2. A recognition of the natural interest pharmacists feel for preparations which 
they control exclusively. 

3. A recognition of the undoubted appeal of ethical proprietaries to the 
physician. 

4. A recognition of the fact that U.S. P. preparations carry the recent recom- 
mendations of the representatives of the entire medical and pharmaceutical pro- 
fession and are standard under the United States Food and Drugs Act of 1906. 

5. Promotion of the sale of U. S. P. preparations on other than a price basis. 
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“An Investigation of Oregon Grown Pepper- Adequate supplies of material have been 


mint,” by Alice H. Hayden and E. T. Stuhr. 

Chemical constants of four samples of oil 
from Oregon grown American peppermint de- 
termined and compared with Japanese sample. 
Menthol yields show possibilities of successful 
growth. Crystallization of menthol dependent 
upon methods employed. 

“Botanical, Pharmacological and Chemical 
Study of the Root and Stem Bark of Vi- 
burnum Rufidulum,” by Heber W. Youngken, 
James C. Munch and Florin J. Amrhein. 


collected, identified pharmacognostically and 
subjected to pharmacological and chemical 
investigations. Work is being continued 
upon other identified species of viburnum. 

“Native Drug Plants of Nebraska,”’ by. E. 
T. Stuhr. 

Detailed list of drug plants found within the 
state. 

“Pacific Coast Drug Plants,” by E. T. Stuhr. 

Detailed list of drug plants found along the 
Pacific Coast. 
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THE PROPOSED TRANSFER OF PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT TO 
THE DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE. * 


BY J. H. BEAL, CAMP WALTON, FLA. 


Regardless of what our private opinions may be as to the wisdom or unwisdom 
of prohibition as represented by the Eighteenth Amendment and the Volstead Act, 
as chemists and pharmacists we cannot consider any other policy than that of 
strict adherence to the law and to the regulations lawfully issued thereunder. 
This from the first has been the attitude of the American Chemical Society, the 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION and the National Association of Retail 
Druggists, the three national associations most representative of the scientific, 
industrial and professional uses of alcohol. For us the question of the transfer 
of the enforcement of the law from its present location with the Bureau of Pro- 
hibition in the Treasury Department to the Department of Justice is purely a 
professional question to be decided upon professional, rather than upon sentimental, 
grounds. 

In a census of those who are most zealous for the transfer of the administration 
of the Prohibition Act to the Department of Justice we can easily discern three 
classes: 

1. Those who are unfamiliar with the overwhelming importance of ethyl 
alcohol in the industrial arts, entirely aside from its use for beverage purposes, 
and who may, therefore, be of the opinion that any additional obstruction that 
can be placed in the way of the use of that substance will be for the public benefit. 

2. Those who are unfamiliar with the provisions of the Prohibition Act 
itself, and therefore unfamiliar with the nature of the work necessary to be done 
in the administration of the regulatory features of the law and of the unfitness of 
the Department of Justice for the discharge of the new duties which would be im- 
posed upon it. 

3. Those who without much knowledge of any portion of the subject, and 
being dissatisfied with the results of the law, are hoping, without being able to 
give any good reason for the hope, that the transfer would somehow work an im- 
provement. 

Of those who have hastily assumed that the transfer is sought by the friends 
of prohibition and opposed by its enemies it may be said simply that they are not 
acquainted with the facts. 

The late Wayne B. Wheeler, the real author of the Volstead Act, in speaking 
before a Senate Committee, said: ““The proposal which has been made to transfer 
the entire subject of prohibition enforcement to the Department of Justice, or all 
except that which relates to the collection of revenue, is impracticable.” On 
various other occasions Mr. Wheeler expressed himself as strongly opposed to 
such transfer. The original placement of prohibition enforcement with the 
Treasury Department, and later the creation of a special Bureau of Prohibition 
within that Department was the will of the Anti-Saloon League and of the Metho- 
dist Church, and the text of these acts was the handiwork of Mr. Wheeler. All 
the United States Congress did was to adopt the acts as presented to it with a few 
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comparatively slight modifications. ‘The proposition to transfer did not, there- 
fore, originate with the Anti-Saloon League, with the Methodist Church or with 
its political organization, the Board of Temperance, Prohibition and Public Morals. 


THE ARGUMENT IN FAVOR OF THE TRANSFER. 


Of the arguments in favor of the transfer, the one which has the most sem- 
blance of logic is that, since the Department of Justice must prosecute all cases of 
violation, and since the evidence to sustain prosecutions can be collected only in 
connection with the application of the regulatory provisions of the act, the De- 
partment should, therefore, have charge of the administration of these regulatory 
provisions. 

The apparent logic of this argument disappears, however, when we reflect 
that the reason which it alleges would equally require a transfer to the Department 
of Justice of the administration of all other laws in which the same relations exist. 
The Department of Justice must prosecute those who counterfeit the currency, 
and those who forge imitations of the public obligations of the United States. 
Why not, therefore, transfer the issue of currency, and of all public securities to 
the same department? Violations of the Food and Drugs Act, of the Tariff Act 
and of many other laws must be prosecuted by the Department of Justice and, if 
prosecution is inseparably connected with the administration of regulatory pro- 
visions, it would follow that the major portion of the! at sh ,' practically all 
other existing Federal Departments would also neea~s«;,,,,,"" “sferred to the 
Department of Justice. 

In all of these acts the method of enforcement is the same: the department 
having charge of the administration of the regulatory features of the laws collects 
the evidences of violation and presents them to the Department of Justice which 
then decides whether the evidence collected will or will not justify prosecution, 
and proceeds accordingly. If the latter Department desires different or additional 
evidence, it so notifies the appropriate department which then endeavors to collect 
such evidence. 

This method is a logical and efficient division of functions between the depart- 
ments of administration and the department of prosecution, and enables the cor- 
rect placing of blame for failure with the department really responsible. It is 
based upon the experience of the Government since the day of its creation. If it 
does not succeed in the single case of prohibition the reason must be looked for 
elsewhere than in the method of collecting evidence to be employed in prose- 
cutions. 

The present arrangement, therefore, of leaving the general administration of 
the regulatory features of the Prohibition Act in the hands of the Bureau of Pro- 
hibition and of prosecutions for violations in the hands of the Department of Jus- 
tice is the most logical arrangement that can be made, and the one permitting of 
the highest efficiency in both divisions of the work. 


THE INDUSTRIAL IMPORTANCE OF ALCOHOL. 


Probably not one person in a thousand appreciates the present vast impor- 
tance of alcohol in modern arts and industries. 
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The popular idea is that alcohol has a limited and perhaps doubtful field of use- 
fulness in medicine and is of some importance in chemistry and in scientific in- 
vestigations, but that aside from these uses it might very well be dispensed with. 
In fact, it is one of the most important materials in modern industry, its con- 
sumption amounting to many millions of gallons annually, and ranging in im- 
portance with such substances as water, steel, copper and sulphuric acid. 

The use of alcohol in the potable spirits such as whisky, brandy, rum, etc., 
which figure so largely in temperance oratory and literature, amounts to only a 
minute proportion, probably less than one per cent of the alcohol used industrially, 
and would still constitute only a small proportion of the total consumption if all 
restraints upon the beverage use of alcohol were to be removed, and these industrial 
uses instead of decreasing are constantly growing. For manufacturing chemistry 
and pharmacy and other industrial arts, alcohol is an absolute necessity. Some 
years ago an industrious chemist compiled a list of 5000 or more distinct uses for 
alcohol where no adequate substitute was known. 

Ever since the Civil War, when alcohol first became the subject of heavy 
revenue taxation, chemists and pharmacists have diligently sought for substitutes, 
and wherever possible substitutes have been used, but for thousands of other 
purposes no equivalent solvent is known, nor is there any well-grounded hope of 
such being discovered. In numerous instances where equivalents were first 
thought to have beer.¢eegoyered, their practical uses have proved so unsatisfactory 
that a return to cue more costly alcohol has been compulsory. The fault, if any, 
is therefore with nature in endowing alcohol with a greater number of useful 
properties than it has bestowed upon any other known liquid except water. 


OBJECTIONS TO THE TRANSFER. 


The objections of the industrial users of alcohol to the transfer of the adminis- 
tration of the regulatory provisions of the Prohibition Act from the Treasury 
Department to the Department of Justice may be briefly summarized as follows: 

1. The alleged argument that the prosecution of violations of the law could 
be more successfully conducted if the same department also administered the regu- 
latory provision is unsound. If it were true it would require the transfer of a 
majority of the other functions of the Federal Government to the Department of 
Justice. 

2. The correct administration of the law so as to permit the proper use of 
alcohol in the arts and industries demands an amount of technical knowledge 
based upon experience such as cannot be found outside of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. ‘This Department has had the administration of the liquor laws ever since 
alcohol was first made the subject of revenue taxation and regulation, and has a 
trained body of men and an accumulation of experience not available in any other 
department of government. 

3. If the entire personnel of qualified persons in the Prohibition Bureau 
were to be transferred to the Department of Justice, they could only exercise 
the same judgment and experience they now exercise in the Treasury Department, 
unless over-ruled by their legal superiors, in which case they would be directed by 
those who have no technical knowledge of the subject. 
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4. That the Bureau of Prohibition is not derelict in its duties is shown by 
the fact that it has transferred to the Department many thousands of cases which 
remain unprosecuted. If the latter cannot dispose of the cases as fast as it re- 
ceives them from the Bureau of Prohibition, how could it hope to be more suc- 
cessful if in addition to the work of prosecution it had to assume the enormous bur- 
den of administering the regulatory provisions of the law? 

5. The training and experience of lawyers render them especially unsuited for 
the duties of business administration, as witness the result of the Federal control 
of railroads. Appointments to the Department of Justice are political appoint- 
ments, the appointees in many cases being defeated candidates for elective offices, 
who are rewarded for party loyalty by being chosen for U. S. attorneyships. As 
a whole, no more unfit body of men could be selected to supervise business and 
industry. 

6. In the contemplated transfer it is not intended that the Department 
of Justice shall take over all of the duties of the Bureau of Prohibition, but only a 
part of them. The result would be constant over-lapping of functions and conflict 
of authority. 

7. The present administration of the regulatory provisions of the law is 
satisfactory to the vast majority of the users of alcohol for lawful purposes, who 
together consume more than ninety per cent of the alcohol lawfully produced and 
against whom not the slightest suspicion exists of any unlawful diversion of that 
which passes through their hands. The representatives.of these industrial users 
are practically unanimous in their opposition to the proposed transfer. 

The chemical and industrial users of alcohol have no objection to the transfer 
to the Department of Justice the pursuit of illicit distillers, and their boot-legger 
distributors, but they do unanimously object to turning over the administration 
of the regulatory provisions of the law relating to the lawful producers and con- 
sumers of alcohol to a department the personnel of which is entirely unfitted by 
training and experience to supervise trade and industry. 

The real reason for the failure of prohibition is in the unseemly haste with which 
the provisions of the Act were thrown together and made into law. Until this 
fault is recognized and corrected, the results will be about as they have been, 
regardless of what department of the Federal Government is entrusted with the 
task of enforcement. 





distinguished man, for we are convinced that 
our present system, which is unavoidable, 
is a source of much discouragement to a large 
class of meritorious workers. All are not 
gifted with the power of rapid acquirement, or 


HUXLEY ON EXAMINATIONS. 


‘Just as the London season was on the wane, 
and the great societies closed their doors in 
concert with the great public schools, Pro- 
fessor Huxley distributed the prizes to the boys 





of the London University, and in so doing 
contrived to awaken an animated discussion. 
The main point was that examinations are 
not the sole test of excellence, and that many 
will be found to make their way successfully 
in after-life whose names are not recorded in a 
prize-list. We are always glad when this 
view is prominently brought forward by a 


with a facility of rapid production of their 
acquirement, or with a facility of rapid pro- 
duction of their knowledge. The Professor 
closed his observations with the enunciation 
of a truth which we should do well to treasure 
in our hearts, that personal character is in 
the long run more valuable than cleverness.’”’— 
The Chemist & Druggist, August 15, 1879. 
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WRITING PHARMACEUTICAL BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY.* 


BY EDWARD KREMERS. 


As editor of the Pharmaceutische Rundschau, Dr. Frederick Hoffmann wielded 
a pen the influence of which is naturally not understood by the present generation 
of American pharmacists who no longer read German. Not only was he a forceful 
writer, but he wrote a style that was highly appreciated by those who could read 
his editorials and feuilletons. With a profound knowledge of pharmacy in his old 
fatherland as well as in the land of his adoption, he wrote without fear or favor. 
As a rule, however, he wrote sine ira et studio to use one of his favorite phrases. 
Indeed, in his high philosophic attitude he had a certain contempt for the study of 
detail or document. Appreciating, as he did, the importance of the historical 
background of pharmacy, yet such was at times his disregard for documentary 
material that, when he left this country to spend the last years of his life in the 
country of his birth and youth, he made an auto-dafe—to use his own words— 
of a lifelong correspondence with representative men of pharmacy the world over. 
Had some one else committed the deed, it would have been referred to as vandalism 
by the future historian of American pharmacy. Yet the man, who destroyed 
this invaluable biographical and historical material, donated to the Historical 
Section of the A. Pu. A. a small cabinet for blow pipe analysis which he had received 
as a prize for his first literary effort while still an apprentice. 

When in 1902 the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION was about to 
celebrate its fiftieth anniversary, no one was thought of as better fitted to write 
the jubilee address than Dr. Hoffmann. It was then that he appealed to the 
writer, asking for documentary material, the collection of which he had mildly 
ridiculed only a few years before. 

Since then others have endeavored to write pharmaceutical history. In 1923 
the then Chairman of the Historical Section recommended the writing of the 
History of Pharmacy in the U. S. by a special committee. His plan was adopted 
by the Section and the Committee appointed. At the next annual meeting 
the thirteen manuscripts were to be handed in. ‘That they were not, need 
scarcely be stated. At the end of the second year a few manuscripts were re- 
ported ready. The author of one of these informed the writer that his report 
consisted very largely of a paper published by the writer in one of the pharma- 
ceutical journals some years earlier. ‘This, at least, was honest, but it can scarcely 
be looked upon as writing history. Rehashing what has been written in a pre- 
liminary manner a decade ago is scarcely such. Another member of the committee 
complained that he had sent out questionnaires to all secretaries of state associa- 
tions and that he had received but few replies. The tabulation of data thus 
collected may do as a report from a sectional chairman or secretary, but, again, 
this is not writing history. Even if all of the reports are handed in, the collected 
papers will never constitute a ‘‘History of American Pharmacy.” 

At the Portland meeting Professor Wulling read a paper on ‘Historical 
Mindedness” and advocated the collection of historical material. ‘The writer 
feels confident that the future historian will appreciate much more the collection 
of historical material by his colleague in a neighboring state than his urging others 





* Section on Historical Pharmacy, A. Pu. A., Rapid City meeting, 1929. 
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to do so. His example as collector will be much more effective than his written 
plea. In discussing the paper, Professor Raubenheimer pointed out the advantage 
of the collection of autobiographies by the Veteran Druggists’ clubs. He illus- 
trated his point by adding that, when Mr. Caswell A. Mayo died, he, the speaker, 
was able to get material for a journal notice or article from the autobiography 
supplied to the N.Y.V.D.C. Then, in a spasm of momentary doubt he added: 
“But if such an autobiography is not correct?’ All he could suggest was to shrug 
his shoulder and throw up his hands. 

All kinds of documents may prove valuable to the future historian, but he 
should approach them critically and not act as mere copyist. As to biographies, 
the writer has had occasion more than once to correct misstatements. Thus a 
German apothecary of Milwaukee who had a deserved reputation as one of the best 
of his profession was no ‘‘Apotheker”’ at all in the German sense. He had never 
passed the ‘‘Staatsexamen’’ that would have entitled him to call himself ‘‘Apothe- 
ker.’’ When he died, the local paper stated that he had attended the University 
at Koenigsberg. Yet a more recent examination of all of his certificates and testi- 
monials did not reveal anything of the sort. As a matter of fact, he had left 
school so early in life to become an apothecary’s apprentice, that no German 
university would have admitted him later as a young man. If there was anything 
to the family tradition, it may possibly have occurred that he was admitted to a 
series of lectures on chemistry as auditor, but never as matriculated student. 
All in all, he was an autodidact who had made the most of such circumstances as 
favored his keen desire to learn. 

Recently the writer has had occasion to investigate the civil war record of two 
prominent Wisconsin druggists. ‘The one had commonly been addressed as 
Colonel as long as the writer has known him. Because of his pride in his miltary 
rank he was not beloved by most of his fellow druggists. It was by mere accident 
that the writer learned from the son of another druggist, who also had been a civil 
war veteran, that Col. — had never been a commissioned officer in the 
regular army. For several years he had been a private and toward the close of the 
war he had his desire for rank gratified by being made Corporal in a colored regi- 
ment. His rank as colonel he received later when the governors of his state, 
Democratic as well as Republican, appointed him on their staff. It was then 
that he could display his striking person as well as his gilt trappings. Not being 
content with hearsay for or against the man’s record, the exact situation was 
documented by a letter from the Adjutant-General of the War Department at 
Washington. 

In the second instance, the person in question was appointed a few years ago 
to a high state office in the Grand Army. A request for specific information from 
Washington brought the reply that the name of the person could not be found in 
the records of the Adjutant-General’s office. A draft of a biography submitted 
to him was returned, with all references to the army stricken out. This seemed 
suspicious indeed. However, by digging deeper into the matter and by writing 
a personal appeal to the Adjutant-General himself, the facts were ascertained. 
As a boy, Mr. ——-—-—— had secured admission to the army toward the very 
end of the war by overstating his age. His parents, however, had him released 
before he had seen any real war service. 
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These three illustrations may suffice to show how careful the historian must be 
in accepting both oral tradition and printed word. Unfortunately, much biography 
is being written in just this way, perpetuating half truths and even positively 
misleading statements. Unfortunately, much history is also being written in 
like manner. 

Many years ago, the writer became interested in ascertaining the facts as to 
early pharmaceutical legislation in the city of Milwaukee several years before 
Wisconsin had a state law. Practically all of the Milwaukee druggists involved 
were living at the time, yet it seemed impossible to secure anything like the history 
of the movement. ‘True, certain statements were made, but when the writer 
went to the newspaper files, the reporter’s account more than once contradicted 
the reminiscences of the participants. When confronted with the printed state- 
ment, they invariably admitted that they had been mistaken and corrected their 
original accounts accordingly. Many an hour of the writer’s vacations in those 
early years was spent in newspaper offices going through the files page for page, 
column for column. The copied newspaper records became the authentic docu- 
ments on which the final story was based. With the discovery of each new docu- 
ment, the writer visited the individuals concerned and thus secured much addi- 
tional information. But the reminiscences without these documents would 
have been misleading, hence incorrect history. 

Thanks to the publication of this documented history,! the writer was placed 
in possession of newspaper clippings and other documents pertaining to the enact- 
ment of a state law in New York. This material, together with such information 
as was supplied by Dr. Hoffmann, whose courageous opposition to the Tammany 
tax exacted from the druggists of New York City had started the movement, 
was also published.? Yet, in all the papers that have since been written about 
state legislation, the writer does not recall having seen a word about the affair 
that led to the New York law in 1871. Dates are serviceable as historical mile 
stones, but they do not supply the flesh and blood of history, if you will pardon 
mixed metaphors. 

The pharmacist is not the only one who has been guilty of dabbling in the 
history of his calling. Not long ago the writer attended a large gathering of the 
American Chemical Society. One of the older members of that organization, 
who had used chemical journals for a long lifetime, had discovered that these 
journals have an interest quite distinct from being mere repositories of chemical 
information that may be needed for a certain investigation. He began to brouse 
about in the departmental library of his university because of the interest he had 
found in the series as such. So enthused had he become at the end of a year or two, 
that he felt the missionary’s zeal to impart his enthusiasm to others. ‘This was all 
very well and his address was admirably delivered and well received. But the mere 
recounting of when a given chemical journal was born, who were its editors and 
what were the changes in the nature of its contents in the course of years, while 
valuable in its way, is not all that there is to the history of a journal, much less of 





* A reprint of articles published in the Pharmaceutical Review, during the years 1897 and 
1898 was exhibited. 

2 A collection of these papers published in the Pharmaceutical Review, during 1903 and 
1904 was also exhibited. 
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chemical journalism. Not a word did the speaker have to say about the precursors 
to these journals, the academy transactions and proceedings of other learned 
societies of the second half of the 17th and the greater part of the 18th cen- 
turies. Not a word about the pharmaceutical precursors, e. g., of Liebig’s 
Annalen, much less how it came about that Liebig became one of the editors of 
the pharmaceutical journal that gradually developed into a strictly chemical 
journal which now bears his name on the title page. 

Only too often has the history of a science been regarded as a fit occupation 
for one who is no longer productive experimentally, but whose vision is directed 
backward rather than forward. In other words, it has been regarded as a fit 
hobby for those who have lagged behind in the race. Fortunately, this is no longer 
true. The study of the history of a science is no longer confined to the old who 
are about to enter their second childhood. ‘The proper study of the history of a 
science is slowly being regarded as on a par with the best experimental research. 
This attitude is not general, but the appreciation of the necessity of humanizing 
our sciences by the study of the history of these sciences is gaining ground more and 
more. 

In closing these admonitory remarks, the writer may be pardoned for saying 
a few words concerning the welfare of this Section. In 1902, at fhe fiftieth anni- 
versary meeting, the writer asked for the establishment of an Historical Section. 
Doubtful of the advisability of adding another section, the Council appointed an 
Historical Committee with the writer as Chairman.' After two years of successful 
programs, the Council permitted the organization of a Section.2 The writer 
refused to act as Chairman but accepted the office of Historian, which he held for 
eight years, when he resigned. Albert E. Ebert, who had taken a keen interest 
in the work of the Historical Committee, was elected the first Chairman of the 
new section, and C. A. Mayo,® Secretary. These two officers, with the Historian 
have since constituted the Section Committee. 

We have had some worthy chairmen and our present Historian has rendered 
excellent service since 1916. Yet I fear we have frequently been as careless about 
the election of our officers as some of the other sections, or even more so. ‘The 
Scientific Section would not think of electing a member of the A. Pu. A. as its 
chairman unless he had made some contribution to the section. Yet more than 
once we have elected a person as chairman simply because he had been sitting 
in the room during one of our sessions. I fear that not a few chairmen of the 
sub-committees to write the ‘‘History of Pharmacy in the United States’ were 
appointed for the reason that they were good fellows and not at all because they 
had ever shown even a taste for historic research. 

It has become a fad to talk and write about scientific research. Large sums 
of money are being spent on research and no small amount is being spent on re- 
search organizations that could possibly be spent to greater advantage on research 
rather than discussing the constitution and by-laws of organizations to talk about 
research that ought to be done or might be done. So, I fear, that with the growing 
popularity of the history of the sciences, we are in danger of having our organi- 





1 “Proc. A. Px. A.,”’ 50, V. 
2 Thid., 53, 86. 
3 Thid., 90. 
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zations for this purpose used for the gratification of personal vanity. It is as 
right to talk about the history of science as it is to talk about research. It is as 
right to entertain and even amuse audiences with lantern slides as it is to preach 
the accomplishments of research to the laity. But if it is far more important to 
accomplish research than to merely talk or write about it, so it is more important 
to do historical work of the humblest sort, such as the collection of objects of 
historic interest, than it is to preside at our sectional meetings, or to write a per- 
functory report as secretary.! 

The writer’s interest in the history of pharmacy did not begin with the birth 
of this Section in 1902. As a mere boy, he was so fortunate as to have a teacher 
who quoted the Bible and Faust in the elementary instruction of the natural 
sciences. The first ten-dollar gold piece received from his preceptor after a year’s 
apprenticeship was carried to a book store to purchase Kopp’s “Beitraege zur 
Geschichte der Chemie.’’ Not many years later he sat at the feet of Kekulé, 
who in a privatissime told about his dreams that led to the discovery of the benzene 
theory and to his early conceptions of structural chemistry generally, also to the 
critical reception his speculations had met at the hands of Kolbe. A year there- 
after it was the writer’s privilege to work in the institute in which Woehler had 
labored a lifetime and in the museum of which the first bead of aluminum pre- 
pared by Deville was exhibited. A few years later there followed the researches 
into the newspaper files of Milwaukee already alluded to. The Wisconsin His- 
torical Drug Store movement was begun in 1898, when we celebrated the first 
fifty years of Badger statehood. ‘The organization of this Section in 1902 followed. 
During the past winter it was my pleasure to move thousands, if not tens of thou- 
sands of historical documents, into a room specially equipped for them. Hence the 
historical interests of the writer have not come into existence with old age, neither 
have they been stimulated by desire for office. Faithful to the Section since its 
beginning, he has possibly earned the privilege to warn its members against possible 
errors. We need got strive to be a large section with a lengthy list of papers. 
There is a sufficient number of members in the A. Pu. A. who can make real contri- 
butions to the study of the history of our calling. We need not undertake so 
pretentious a task as the writing of history. For the present it is much more 
important to collect material for the future historian. With the promise of an 
A. Pu. A. home in Washington, let us once more begin to collect. Nothing is too 
trifling. ‘The Beal Library has already been promised as a nucleus for a national 
library, but tens of thousands, yea, hundreds of thousands of additions in the form 
of large volumes and unbound pamphlets, of biographical scraps, newspaper 
clippings and of individual letters are necessary to make this Library what it should 
be. ‘There was a time when Greek vases were in disrepute because of the crudity 
of their decorations. They did not represent the highest development of Greek 
art. ‘To-day the explorer carefully picks up fragments of these vases and puts 

1 In 1904, the writer began his report as Chairman of the then Historical Committee with 
the words: ‘The first meeting of the Historical Committee called to order by President Payne 
at Mackinac, was an unexpected success;’’ and he closed this same report with these words: 
“The collection of material as historic documents is one of the most important things we can do 
at present to further the study of the history of American pharmacy. Everyone with but a 
little time and inclination can assist materially in doing this important work.’’ Proc. A. Pu. A., 
52, 431. 
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them together because of these very decorations that throw light on the life of 
antiquity from an angle not reflected by the best classics, by the most perfect 
statuary, nor by the grandest remnants of architecture. But few mortals may be 
an Aeschylus or a Phidias, but we can be modest potters working our clay and 
decorating our simple ware with designs which, though crude, are nevertheless 
artistic in their way because they are self expressive. Let us do modestly the things 
we can do and do them well, not merely talk about them. Every frequenter of 
our section meetings, every member of the AssocIATION at large, should each 
year make some contribution to the archives that are to be used by the future 
historian of American pharmacy. 





COMMITTEE REPORTS 
REPORT OF THE NATIONAL FORMULARY COMMITTEE.* 
BY WILBUR L. SCOVILLE, CHAIRMAN. 


To the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION: 

With this report the present N. F. Committee concludes its work. This Committee was 
appointed in 1919 and the Fifth Edition of the National Formulary was issued in May 1926 
and became official on July 1, 1926. 

In this edition an attempt was made to supply tests for identity and purity, as well as 
standards for several classes of preparations not hitherto thus tested, but the task was too great 
for complete results. In the annual report of the Committee of 1926 there was pointed out the 
need of assistance in preparing such tests and standards for future editions, and plans were sug- 
gested by which such assistance might be secured. ‘This Committee then took upon itself, volun- 
tarily, the task of securing as much information as possible regarding the identification and stand- 
ardization of National Formulary preparations which can be used by the next Revision Com- 
mittee. The time since 1926 has been devoted to organizing such assistance and securing the 
desired information. 

The most promising sources of such information are the pharmaceutical colleges and 
manufacturers. The colleges are in a position to accumulate data, if they so elect, through the 
regular curricula which will be indicative of results which may be expected of the average pharma- 
cist and at the same time enlarge their educational methods. The manufacturers already possess 
considerable data which may be of use to the Committee, and which they are usually willing to 
share, and they are also willing to aid in proving out new tests or methods. ‘The main effort 
has been to secure the codperation of the colleges, since the aid of the manufacturers is more 
easily obtained when it is wanted. 

A number of the colleges have responded cordially, and some of the results of their work 
are included in an appended report. Further reports are expected which will be available soon. 

Continuous revision is the ideal method, and the next Committee may well put study 
and effort into further developing it. 

Scope.—The most important question that will confront the next Committee will be that 
of the scope of the next edition. ‘The National Formulary has adhered closely to its original 
purpose of supplying standard formulas for preparations not recognized in the U. S. Pharma- 
copeeia, but the time has now come when the Committee must face squarely the fact that the 
demand for formulas in retail pharmacy is steadily diminishing, and if the National Formulary 
is to continue and to exert a real influence in pharmacy a somewhat radical change in policy 
may be necessary. 

Conditions have changed very markedly in late years, both in pharmacy and in medical 
practice. The study of pharmacology, the development and increased use of vaccines, serums 
and other biological products, of glandular extracts and the abandonment of secrecy, have all 





* Presented at Rapid City meeting of AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, 1929. 
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tended to the development of specific medication and a lessened confidence in mixtures. Poly- 
pharmacy has been widely decried, whether wisely or not, and is having its effect. All this has 
resulted in a change of attitude toward compound (polypharmic) preparations which has de- 
creased their influence if not their use. 

This movement has been going on for many years, and is increasing in influence. In the 
last National Formulary the formulas for compound preparations (by which I mean preparations 
containing more than one active medicinal ingredient) were decreased about 20 per cent while 
formulas for simple (galenical) preparations were increased about 12 per cent. Since the first 
edition of the National Formulary the recognition of compound preparations in the U. S. P. 
and N. F. together has decreased about 25 per cent, while formulas for simple preparations have 
decreased only about 8 per cent. 

The U. S. Pharmacopceia shows this tendency still more plainly. The U. S. P. X con- 
tains about 232 pharmaceutical preparations, of which only 38—or a little more than 16 per 
cent—are of the compound type. In the N. F. V, however, nearly 40 per cent of the pharma- 
ceutical preparations are of the compound type. This may not be too large a proportion in the 
Formulary, but it tends to diminishing influence. 

The records of the recent revisions all disclose that interest in compound formulas is 
progressively diminishing, both among physicians and pharmacists. 

Yet compound preparations are still used, and will probably continue to be used, and 
that quite largely. But they are not regarded as of primary therapeutic importance. They 
may be used as placebos, as adjuvants—sometimes as vehicles, or as temporary agents. Thus 
it develops that the physician is not much concerned if the formulas vary, and his choice will 
be decided by the selling ability of the agents more than by the formula. And this attitude 
affects the influence of the National Formulary, and calls for consideration by its Committee 
and this Council. 

Part II.—This presents another phase in the question of Scope. Up to the present time, 
Part II has consistently been limited to the standards for ingredients in the articles in Part J 
which are not standardized in the U. S. Pharmacopeeia. This is the sole purpose of Part II, 
and it avoids any conflict with the Pharmacopceia. 

The writer has felt very strongly that if the National Formulary is to continue as a legal 
standard it must be revised on a different basis from that of the Pharmacopceia. Otherwise 
the books will be rivals, not adjuvants. The scope of the Pharmacopoeia is determined by thera- 
peutic considerations, that of the National Formulary by common usage by physicians of all 
schools. The Pharmacopceia is essentially a book of standard therapeutic remedies; the National 
Formulary is essentially a book of standard formulas, not recognized by the Pharmacopceia. 
The Formulary has consistently denied any therapeutic judgment or responsibility. It can 
recognize any formula on this basis, but it is difficult to see how it can recognize any drug or 
chemical except as a standard ingredient or else therapeutic judgment. 

Some members of the present Committee have considered that Part IJ should include some 
drugs and chemicals that are not used in Part J, and some outside of the Committee appear to 
share that opinion. This question merits some attention by the next Committee, and its crux 
lies in the problem how to admit such without rivaling, or seeming to criticize the Pharmacoporia 
on the one hand, or making a book so voluminous as to rival the Dispensatories on the other hand. 

Perhaps the new Committee can find a way to solve the problem and avoid this dilemma. 
It will merit some careful study at the beginning of the revision. 

The Dose Statements.—As pointed out in our report of 1926 there are hides methods by 
which the modified dose statements may be made. A choice, however, will probably be made 
between two—the present method and approximate statements only. Each of these has ad- 
vantages, and a careful consideration should be given to the choice if dose statements are to be 
continued. 

Drug Extraction—The entire subject of drug extraction needs reviewing and some re- 
vision. ‘The plan of treating all drugs alike in most details except a choice of menstruum is not 
sound. Not only do drugs differ in ways that need individual study, but the requirements of 
the extracted products demand new attention in the light of later knowledge. Knowledge of 
plant life and plant chemistry is growing, and should be adapted to pharmaceutical needs. We 
ought to get out of the ruts and be up-to-date in this line, 
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This phase of revision will best be accomplished through a coéperative review and study 
of the subject in connection with the proper Sub-Committee of the next U. S. Pharmacopceia 
Revision Committee. ‘The present methods are the result of a long series of disconnected studies, 
and should be reviewed along the following lines: 

Menstrua.—The official menstrua now include twenty different alcoholic strengths, in 
some instances differing by as little as 1.5 per cent of alcohol. Such differences are too slight 
to be of importance. ‘The number of menstrua can be materially reduced to advantage. 

The value of 95 per cent alcohol as a menstruum is questioned. In the extraction of 
drugs penetration is essential as well as solvent action, and 95 per cent alcohol appears to be 
deficient in penetration. In Europe 90 per cent alcohol is preferred and its solvent properties 
on drug extractives seem to be satisfactory while its penetrative properties seem to be better. 

On the other hand, our Diluted Alcohol of 49 per cent, which is our most frequently em- 
ployed menstruum, might perhaps be replaced to advantage by the Continental Diluted Alcohol 
of 70 per cent in some cases. 

A uniform menstruum for the fluidextract and tincture of the same drug is desirable. 
In most instances this is directed, but in a few cases not, and the reason for the latter is not ap- 
parent. In some cases it is simply a lack of codperation between two sub-committees. 

Glycerin is not a good menstruum except for astringent drugs, and should be eliminated 
from the menstruum in other cases. Its function is as a stabilizer and it can be better adapted 
to that purpose when omitted from the menstruum. 

The rate of extraction has had but little attention except in the case of drugs that are diffi- 
cult to exhaust. Rapid extraction produces better pharmaceutical products in some cases, as 
well as saves time. It is a mistake to establish the same rate of flow in the percolation of all 
drugs. The rate should be determined by a consideration of all the factors involved—wviz., 
the character of the drug, the type of menstruum and the character of the preparation desired. 
This last is a most important consideration. 

The stability of galenical preparations is a subject that is too large for settlement by any 
revision committee, yet it needs their consideration. It is the most important factor with some 
preparations. Standardization fails of its purpose when the preparation that is standardized 
fails to holds its strength for a reasonable period. An instable preparation is independable, 
and a reflection upon pharmacy. It is a line of investigation that should be developed. . 

The foregoing are subjects which should receive early and a broad consideration. They 
are subjects which are apt to be unrecognized until some discrepancies or difficulties appear in 
the later stages of revision, when it is too late for satisfactory adjustment. An early attention 
will make the general revision more satisfactory and more complete. 

The details of revision of the separate subjects, as involving nomenclature, chemistry, 
botany, pharmacy, pharmacognosy, etc., are, of course, important and regularly receive the 
attention of revisors. Some detail points of these are appended to this report. 

Dr. Newcomb presents the following as a final report on Botany and Pharmacognosy. 

“The Sub-Committee on Botany and Pharmacognosy carried out to completion an exten- 
sive program in preparing the standards for vegetable drugs as they appear in the Fifth Edition 
of the National Formulary. At the beginning this Committee made a careful survey of the work 
in its field. Following this a definite outline was prepared designed to bring the standards for 
vegetable drugs as laid down in the N. F. into conformity with respect to style and complete- 
ness with the standards appearing in the U. S. P. The work covered by this outline was very 
largely completed and to-day the standards for vegetable drugs as given in the N. F. compare 
very favorably in scientific accuracy and completeness with those of the U. S. P. 

“Some of the specific suggestions which the Sub-Committee on Botany and Pharma- 
cognosy hoped to incorporate in the Fifth Edition of the N. F. were not included. This was 
due to a lack of time to complete the surveys and compile the data necessary. These sugges- 
tions are enumerated here at this time so that the new N. F. Revision Committee may give to 
them due consideration. 

“1. Tolerances for organic matter are provided in the present N. F. for practically all 
vegetable drugs. In many cases the allowances for individual drugs are identical. The in- 
coming committee should study these tolerances with the thought in mind of adopting a blanket 
standard which may be placed under general requirements and applied to all drugs where not 
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otherwise specified. If this can be done it will obviate the necessity of reprinting, under most 
of the drug monographs, separate sentences covering this phase of the standard. 

“2. An attempt was made to prepare and include descriptions of the microscopical 
characteristics of structure where it was felt same might be helpful in determining identification 
or adulteration. In the more important instances these descriptions now appear in the text. 
The incoming Committee should give consideration to the desirability of adding the descriptions 
of microscopical structures where they do not now appear. A list of the drugs which should be 
considered in this connection is appended herewith. 

“3. The Committee gave consideration to the addition of paragraphs describing the 
microscopical characteristics of compound powders containing vegetable drugs, in line with 
such paragraphs appearing in the U. S. P. under compound powders. ‘This work was not com- 
pleted. A distinct irregularity prevails in this respect in the present N. F. The monograph 
on Aromatic Powder, for example, which was brought over from the U. S. P., contains a rather 
complete paragraph describing the microscopical characteristics of the powder. Other N. F. 
powders containing vegetable drugs make no mention of the microscopical characteristics. It is 
suggested that the new Committee give consideration to the addition of such paragraphs if these 
preparations are continued. 

“4. The Sub-Committee on Botany and Pharmacognosy obtained most valuable as- 
sistance from pharmaceutical manufacturers and drug importers in preparing the standards 
of vegetable drugs. This was accomplished by means of a series of questionnaires asking for 
up-to-date information pertinent to the standards. ‘The response was far beyond expectations 
and the value of the information thus obtained can hardly be overestimated. It is recommended 
that the new Sub-Committee on Botany and Pharmacognosy consider using this same plan.” 


LIST OF DRUGS FOR WHICH PREPARATION OF PARAGRAPHS ON MICROSCOPICAL STRUCTURE SHOULD 
BE CONSIDERED. 


Adonis Cocculus Manaca Rubus 
Althez Folia Coptis Melilotus Scoparius 
Ascelpias Damiana Mitchella Scutellaria 
Baptisia Eupatorium Pareira Senecio 
Berberis Euphorbia Passiflora Solanum 
Bryonia Farfara Phytolacca Stillingia 
Canella Galega Pimenta Sassafras 
Castanea Grindelia Pinus Alba Sumbul 
Cataria Kava Piper Thuja 
Caulophyllum Kola Pulsatilla Thymus 
Centaurium Lappa Quercus Trifolium 
Chimaphila Leptandra Quillaja Trillium 
Verbasci Folia Xanthoxyli Fructus 


Propaganda.—While it is not the function of this Committee to propagate the use and 
sale of the National Formulary, it may not be out of place to call attention to this need. 

The National Formulary is both a professional and a business proposition. As a pro- 
fessional work it will be judged by interested professional readers, and will receive such criti- 
cism or approval as it may merit. As a business proposition it will meet with success in pro- 
portion to the interest and use which it may arouse. 

Its status as a legal standard, the laws which in some states compel its purchase by each 
drug store, and its use as a textbook in most of the pharmaceutical colleges insures a consider- 
able sale and a measure of business success. But a forced attention is neither very lasting nor 
helpful, and the Formulary needs to exert a real influence if it is to continue through the coming 
years. 

The writer has been chagrined several times in reading papers or listening to addresses 
by prominent members of this AssocraATION, wherein was advocated a more liberal policy of 
recognition of drugs by the Pharmacopceia to note that the official standing for which they pleaded 
is already furnished in the National Formulary but is overlooked. 

Seemingly the Nationai Formulary is very little in the minds of the leaders in pharmacy. 
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It lacks support from some of our own members from whom we might better expect defense. 
This lack indicates an ignorance of its contents rather than of the book itself. 

How can this be corrected? 

If the fault is due to defects in the book, to failure in supplying the needs, to a too widely 
scattered appeal in its contents, or to other inherent shortcomings, the flaw should be found and 
corrected in the next edition. If the fault is not primarily in the book, then a more efficient 
advertising is needed. 

Since criticisms are not numerous, one wonders whether the National Formulary is more 
than a title to many of its possessors. Unless the title portrays to the owner a definite charac- 
ter, in a book, with its own peculiarities, just as a personal name portrays a personality, the 
title can have but little influence. 

Familiarity with books comes with use. If the Formulary is not used it is because it is 
not fitting commercial conditions. A commercial influence is needed to develop its professional 
influence. This means that the book must appeal as a commercial help to professional pharmacy. 
And this involves a wider understanding of the purposes and advantages of its contents. 

For instance—one needs to know not only that the book contains a line of preparations 
for external use known as Petroxolins but also know their special therapeutic and pharmaceutic 
advantages; that the dental formulas in the book were selected and endorsed by the National 
Dental Society, and the veterinary formulas by the American Veterinary Medical Association— 
also something about the identity and uses of these preparations; that the list of Elixirs includes 
practically all that are in demand, etc. In short how the book may ‘connect the commercial 
demands with professional service. 

Not only pharmacists but also physicians need to know how the book can supply 
commercial demands. Such information needs reiteration and expansion to become effective. 
The announcements made when the newly revised book is first issued are soon out of mind and 
are too meager to be effective. The contents should be kept before the physicians in sections 
to make the book appear as really useful. 

The drug manufacturers of the United States are credited with expending $30,000,000 
per year in advertising. This is spent on business already established. Some business men 
consider that 2 to 3 per cent of the gross earnings of a business should be spent in advertising 
to ensure a normal development. If such expenditures are considered profitable for well-known 
and established concerns, would not some proportionate expenditure be wise for the National 
Formulary? 

Professional and commercial purposes are complementary, not antagonistic. Each needs 
the other in practical life, just as a physically perfect and mentally educated man needs clothing 
in which to appear in public. Were he to appear naked his physical and mental charms would 
not suffice to keep him from confinement. ‘The highest and most ethical type of professionalism 
needs enough of commercialism to connect it with the needs of people and to supply its own physi- 
cal needs. 

I trust that the professional aspect of the National Formulary will always predominate, 
but let us not be blind to the fact that it needs to be sufficiently clothed with commercialism to 
keep its vitality warm and active. 

I recommend that the Council give early and serious consideration to some plan for more 
effectively advertising the next edition of the National Formulary and its contents. 

In conclusion I wish, as chairman, to express my hearty appreciation of the cordial attitude 
and help of the Council and the officers of this AssocraTION during the entire course of the re- 
vision now closed. No request has been denied, no embarrassing criticism offered, no hindrances 
by delay have come from that source. Throughout the revision I have met with cordial co- 
operation and the most pleasant of relations. This has made the work of revision a real pleasure, 
and meant an addition of new friends. 

To my colleagues on the Committee, whom I respect and esteem most highly, I wish to 
pay tribute for their unfailing patience and courtesy, their cordial coéperation in all phases of 
the work, and their uniformly loyal support. I can wish the next chairman of the National 
Formulary Committee no better experience than that he may have a committee as able and as 
loyal as this one. 
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ADDENDA TO 
REPORT OF THE NATIONAL FORMULARY COMMITTEE. 


Following are specific criticisms of articles in the National Formulary V which merit atten- 
tion for the coming revision in such cases as are retained. 


Ampuls.—A test of ampul-glass with narcotine hydrochloride may well be considered. J. Rosin 
recommends the use of methyl red in place of phenolphthalein for titrating ampul solutions 
of emetine hydrochloride and quinine dihydrochloride. 

Aqua Hamamelidis.—An alcohol rubric and limits of tolerance should be established. (J. Rosin.) 
The test for formaldehyde may be misleading if the conditions are not followed closely. 
The fuchsine-sulphite test is more generally reliable. 

Caffeine Sodio-Salicylas.—Description and tests to distinguish it from Caffeine Sodio-benzoate 
are needed. Also a rubric, since an assay method is given. (J. Rosin.) 

Elixir Calcii et Sodii Glycerophosphatum.—aA definite acidity should be established to insure the 
stability of this elixir. 

Extractum Ergotae Aquosum.—Should be standardized if continued. Its stability is questioned. 

Fluidextracta.—Specific gravities and extractive limits are desirable for all that are not chemically 
or biologically standardized. Some data are available, and more can be obtained. 

A general study to reduce the number of menstrua and to unify the menstrua for fluid- 
extracts and tinctures, and the method of using glycerin, is desirable. 

The fluidextracts of Aconite, Arnica, Calendula, Colchicum, Corm, Digitalis, Gelsemium 
and Valerian, each has a menstruum differing from that of the corresponding tincture. 
Unless a good reason can be given these should be made uniform. 

Cubeb.—Mr. Ewe suggests that this fluidextract be standardized on the basis of its ether-soluble 
extractive. 

Sanguinaria.— Mr. Ewe recommends an alkaloidal standard and assay method. 

Stillingia and Stillingia Compound.—These fluidextracts sometimes gelatinize. A study of the 
menstruum to stabilize these is needed. 

Glyceritum Bismuthi.—H. A. Bartlett reviews the manufacture and makes a suggestion that the 
first precipitate of bismuth salt should be washed until free from nitrate. (Jour. A. Pu. A. 
(1925), 789.) A better method of assay is desirable. 

Linimenta.— Descriptions and some tests are desirable for all. 

Liquor Antisepticus.—The specific gravity and tests should be checked. 

Liquor Aromaticus Alkalinus.—Mr. Nitardy criticises the ash statement—probably correctly. 
The conditions of ashing will make a material difference. 

Liquor Auri Bromidi et Arseni.—Identity tests and assay are needed. 

Liquor Bismuthi.—Prof. Bachman has accepted this for study. 

Liquor Calcis Sulphurata.—Prof. Bachman has accepted this for study. 

Liquor Ferri Albuminati.—The ash is questioned. (Nitardy.) 

Liquor Ferri Peptonati.—The description (color) is questioned. The specific gravity and assay 
should be added. 

Liquor Ferri Peptonati et Mangani.—The specific gravity is questioned. (Nitardy.) The tests 
need to be verified. 

Liquor Ferri Salicylatis.—Prof. Bachman has accepted this for study. 

Liquor Hypophosphitum Compositum.—The test for manganese in the ashisfaulty. (Rosin.) 

Liquor Iodi Phenolatus.—See article by Krantz and Carr in Jour. A. Pu. A. (June 1929), 608. 
Prof. Bachman has also accepted this for study. The residues and ash are questioned. 
(Rosin.) 

Liquor Pancreatini.—The assay method may be improved. 

Liquor Phosphatum Acidus.—Further tests are needed. 

Liquor Phosphatum Compositus.—Specific gravity and further tests are needed. 

Liquor Phosphori.—An assay method is needed. 

Liquor Sodz et Menthe.—Prof. Bachman has accepted this for study. 

Liquor Sodii Arsenatis Dilutus.—More hydrochloric acid is needed in the assay. (Rosin.) 

Liquor Sodii Phosphatis Compositus.—A limit tolerance in specific gravity is desirable. 

Misturze.—Descriptions are needed and some tests were applicable. 
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Oleum Phosphoratum.—Identification tests and an assay are needed. (See Chem. Abst., 21 
(1927), 3856.) 

Petroxolins.— Descriptions are desirable. 

Petroxolinum Iodi.—Dr. Zeigler reports a good absorption of iodine from this. 

Phenol Iodatum.—See paper by Krantz and Carr—Jour. A. Pu. A. (June 1929), 608. 

Pilule Ferri Iodide.—<An assay process is desirable. 

Sal Carolinum Factitium.—The crystalline form is declared to be not uniform, not satisfactory 
and little used. An assay for sodium chloride and bicarbonate is recommended. (Rosin.) 

Sal Carolinum Factitium.—A test for the reaction of the solution is desirable. Mr. Rosin thinks 
an assay for citric acid is needed. 

Sal Lithii Citralis Effervescens.—An assay for lithium citrate, and for citric acid is advised. 
(Rosin.) The reaction of the solution, with test, is desirable. 

Sal Vichyanium Factitium.—Criticised by a Cleveland physician as containing too much magne- 
sium sulphate. He gives analyses of the springs, which will be turned over to the next 
Committee. 

Spiritus.—Descriptions and specific gravities are desirable for all. 

Spiritus Acidi Formici.—See article by R. E. Terry, Amer. Jour. Pharm. (1928), 625. 

Syrupi.—Descriptions and specific gravities are desirable for all. 

Syrupus Calcii Iodide.—See article by Bradford and Langenhan, Jour. A. Pu. A. (1929), 135. 

Syrupus Hypophosphitum Compositus.—The sodium citrate should be increased to 7.5 Gm. 

Syrupus Iodotannicus.—Ewe proposes an assay for iodine.—See YEAR Book, A. Pu. A. (1919), p. 
110. 

Tabella Hydrargyri Chloridi Mitis.—An assay for calomel is needed. (Rosin.) 

Tabelle Santonini and Tabelle Santonini Compositum.—An assay process for santonin, with 
tolerance limits, is advisable. 

Tincture.—Approximate specific gravities, descriptions and extractive limits (except for the 
tinctures otherwise standardized) should be included for all. Some manufacturers have 
already adopted extractive standards for such as they make. 

Tinct. Arnice, Tinct. Calendule, Tinct. Colchici Cormi and Tinct. Gelsemii each are made with 
a menstruum differing from that of the corresponding fluidextract. 

Tinct. Ferri Chloridi Aetherea.—J. Rosin criticises the term “ferroso-ferric chloride” as not based 
on fact. 

Tinct. Ferri Citrochloridi.—J. Rosin questions the use of the term “‘citrochloride.” Thinks that 
the tincture is merely a mixture, and the term ‘‘citrochloride’”’ does not properly apply. 

Unguentum Iodi Denigrescens.—Dr. Zeigler reports this ointment as showing no iodine absorption 
or any antiseptic action. 

Acidum Formicum.—J. Rosin criticises the identification test as not characteristic. He suggests 
the following: To 10 cc. of the acid add sufficient sodium hydroxide solution to neutralize 
it, then add five drops of ferric chloride T.S. <A red color is produced which is discharged 
by the addition of mineral acids. : 

Ether Aceticus.—The rubric should be not less than 99 per cent—now easily available. The 
assay should be by the saponification method. The physical method may be in error up 
to 3 per cent, due to the absorption of water. 

The specific gravity. of the 99 per cent ether is stated to be 0.892 to 0.896, and the boiling 
point 75° to 77° C. 

Alumini Chloridi.—J. Rosin prefers the U. S. P. identity test for aluminum salts. 

Ammonii Phosphas.—J. Rosin proposes a limit of insoluble matter of 0.05 per cent. Considers 
that the test should be quantitative. 

Bromum.—tThe standard is questioned by the chemists of the Dow Chemical Co. as being com- 
mercially impracticable. The rubrics for the U.S. P. alkali bromides is 98.5 per cent. 
The rubric for Bromine should correspond, 

Calcii Phosphas Precipitatus.—J. Rosin states that provision should be made to exclude mixtures 
of dibasic and tribasic phosphates, which are not uncommon, or of dibasic with free lime. 
Tests for limit of calcium hydroxide or carbonate and of sulphate should be established. 

Carbo Animalis Purificatus.—J. Rosin offers the following test for purification quality: Heat on 
a water-bath 2 Gm. of Purified Animal Charcoal with 30 cc. of diluted hydrochloric acid 
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for 30 minutes, cool, add water to restore the original volume and filter. Ten cc. of the 
filtrate on evaporation and gentle ignition leaves not more than 0.005 Gm. of residue. 

Cascara Amarga.—0O. A. Farwell states that this should be described as ‘The dried bark of 
Sweetia Panamensis,”’ Benth. (Fam. Leguminose) (A mer. Drug (Feb. 1928)). 

Cypripedium.—The name of the species has been questioned by Prof. Rusby. Correspondence 
on the subject will be turned over to the next Committee. 

Ferri Glycerophosphas.—J. Rosin recommends that 1 Gm. be taken for the assay—requiring 
about 28 cc. of thiosulphate solution, and a blank also run. 

Ferri Hypophosphis.—J. Rosin says that the test for calcium is too severe. The second paragraph 
under Tests for Purity gives identity tests—not purity. 

Ferri Lactas.—The test for carbonizable impurities is criticised as too severe. A proposed test is: 
Triturate 1 Gm. of Ferrous Lactate with 5 cc. of sulphuric acid for two minutes. The 
mixture does not develop an offensive odor (butyric acid) nor assume more than a pale brown 
color (carbonizable substances). 

Kaolinum.—J. Rosin proposes the following test for impurities: Digest 1 Gm. of Kaolin in 20 cc. 
of diluted hydrochloric acid for 15 minutes, and filter. Ten cc. of the filtrate evaporated 
to dryness and ignited leaves not more than 0.01 Gm. of residue. 

Lithii Benzoas.—J. Rosin prefers the U.S. P. method for assay of benzoate as given under Ammonii 
Benzoas, U. S. P. 

Lithii Bromidum.—J. Rosin offers the following test for bromates: Dissolve 0.5 Gm. of Lithium 
Bromide in 10 cc. of freshly boiled and cooled distilled water, add 2 drops of freshly prepared 
potassium iodide T.S. and then 2 drops of diluted hydrochloric acid; no yellow color is 
produced in one-half minute. 

A limit test for sulphate is proposed, the turbidity to be no more than is produced by 1 cc. 
of fiftieth-normal sulphuric acid diluted to 5 cc. 

Lithii Salicylas.—J. Rosin prefers for assay the separation, extraction and titration of the salicylic 
acid as directed for Ammonii Salicylas in the U. S. P. X. 

Magnesii Chloridum.—The rubric—not less than 95 per cent—has been criticised as low when 
applied to a dried salt. If applied to the salt as employed, it would be more satisfactory. 

Mangani Hypophosphis.—J. Rosin suggests the following modification of the test for phosphate: 
Boil 0.25 Gm. of the salt with 10 cc. of sodium hydroxide T.S. and 10 cc. of distilled water. 
Filter and acidulate the filtrate with hydrochloric acid, boil for one minute, add 2 cc. of 
magnesia mixture, then make alkaline with ammonia water. No precipitate appears. 

A time limit of 1 minute is proposed in the sulphate test. 

Mezereum.—The description which calls for ‘‘aerial’’ bark is not in accordance with supplies and 
usage. Root bark is universally supplied and used. The term ‘‘aerial’’ should be dropped. 
(Farwell.) 

Plumbii Iodidum.—J. Rosin considers the identity tests inadequate. He prefers the U. S. P. 
identity tests for lead and for iodides. 

Nomenclature.—Prof. C. C. Plitt has commented on the abbreviations of the U. S. P. and N. F. in 
an article published in the Jour. A. Pa. A. (May 1929), 487. 


RULES FOR REGISTRATION OF DRUGS forward three copies of the quantitative 

IN COSTA RICA. formula, in Spanish or Latin, and two samples 

A Costa Rican executive decree published of the preparation, with labels and reading 

July 25th, cancels the previous requirement matter, exactly as it will be placed on sale to 
that an applicant for registration of a phar- the public. 

maceutical specialty should present a certifi- At a meeting of the board of directors of 

cate issued by two pharmacists licensed by the College of Pharmacists, June 6th, the time 


the College of Pharmacists, vouching for the limit for the registration of pharmacetutical 
exactness of the formula. products was extended, and applicants now 


Applicants for such licenses, according to have until December 6th (instead of November 





information received by the Department of 
Commerce from the Consul at San José, should 


12th, as previously required) to effect registra- 
tion of their products. 
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‘THE DEPARTMENT OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF BOARDS OF PHARMACY 


President, John A. J. Funk, Galveston, Ind. Secretary, H.C. Christensen, 130 N. Wells 
St., Chicago, Il. 


ABSTRACT OF THE SYNOPSIS OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE 26TH ANNUAL CON- 
VENTION OF THE N. A. B. P. HELD IN RAPID CITY, S. DAK., AUGUST 26 
AND 27, 1929. 


In the September JouRNAL A. Pu. A., the address of President Herbert M. Lerou is printed, 
beginning on page 943-948. Reference to the meeting is also made in an editorial of the same 
issue. 

The 26th annual convention of the N. A. B. P. established a record for handling a large 
volume of important business. Twenty-six states were represented by 57 delegates. The states 
represented were: 

Alabama, Arizona, Colorado, Connecticut, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Marvland, Minnesota, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia, Wisconsin, New 
York. 

Among the outstanding features of the meeting the following are referred to: The ques- 
tion of a Department of Postgraduate Study with a director at the head. The object of this de- 
partment is to develop and supply a special service for Board members, whereby they are kept 
in touch with the latest developments in science, research, etc., applying to pharmacy. The bul- 
letins to be issued will be supplied without charge to all Board members. Robert L. Swain of 
Maryland was elected Director. 

The fee for the official reciprocal application blank was raised from $15.00 to $25.00, to be 
in force on and after January 1, 1930. 

The “Study of Pharmacy” has been referred to elsewhere; the National Association of 
Boards of Pharmacy is an active participant in this work and contributor to the fund to be pro- 
vided for the purpose. 

The President’s recommendation endorsing the nomination of Dr. Lyman Spalding for 
the Hall of Fame was approved. Approval was also given to the book to be entitled ‘Fighting 
Diseases with Drugs,’’ of which Dr. John C. Krantz, Jr., is the Editor. 

Secretary H. C. Christensen rendered an extended report of the activities of the Association. 
His financial statement showed $4271.91 in hand. ‘The treasurer’s report, up té June 30, 1929, 
showed a balance of $7942.19. 

The annual banquet proved a great success. The toastmaster of the evening was John 
Culley of Utah and the guests of honor for the evening were the presidents of the three Associations 
in convention, namely, D. F. Jones of the A. Pu. A., Denny Brann of the N. A. R. D. and Herbert 
M. Lerou of the N. A. B. P. 

Chairman Robert L. Swain made a report for the Committee on Postgraduate Study. Mr. 
Swain was elected Director and plans for procedure have been outlined. 

The various Committees rendered reports of their activities. The vice-presidents made 
reports of district meetings. Deans Spease, Kraus and Day presented papers on college curricula 
for the four-year course. 

Secretary Christensen reported for the Advisory Examination Committee and made a 
number of suggestions relative to the examinations; among them, that the questions vf Board 
examinations should be constructed so as to avoid ambiguity; examiners should bear in mind that 
progress is made in the sciences, and endeavor to keep the trend of medicine and pharmacy in 
mind when preparing the questions for examinations. The term official should apply to prepara- 
tions of the U.S. P.and N. F. Quite a number of other suggestions were made for the purpose of 
improving, wherever necessary, the questions and methods for examinations. 

Tributes were paid to departed members of the year. They are: W. P. Thompson, 
Alabama; Karl Frey and G, B. Stoner, Colorado; David W. Ramsaur, Florida; Wm. H. Fogas, 
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Indiana; B. F. Keltz, lowa; Wm. S. Dick and W. W. Naylor, Kansas; Wm. F. Sawyer and John 
Larrabee, Massachusetts; Charles Coon, Michigan; H. L. Haussamen, North Dakota; W. Ed- 
wards Boyd, South Carolina; and Fred W. Churchill, Vermont. 

Eight resolutions were passed, a number applying to examination questions and mtehods 
of conducting examinations. 

The Convention approved the general thought underlying post-graduate study for Board of 
Pharmacy members. All efforts to establish professional relations between pharmacists and 
physicians were approved. Bodies having representation in the U. S. Pharmacopcial Convention 
were urged to send delegates. The work of the Druggists’ Research Bureau was endorsed. 

The officers for the ensuing year are: President, John A. J. Funk, Indiana; the Vice- 
Presidents of the Districts in the order named are: C. Thurston Gilbert, Connecticut; L. N. 
Richardson, Maryland; G. V. Kradwell, Wisconsin; F. L. Vilas, South Dakota; S. M. Scott, 
Jr., West Virginia; C. B. Allison, Texas; W.M. Hankins, Florida; Joseph P. Murray, Colorado; 
A. L. Phelps, Arizona. Secretary, H. C. Christensen, Illinois; Treasurer, J. W. Gayle, Kentucky; 
Member of Executive Committee, H. M. Lerou, Connecticut; and as member of the Syllabus Com- 
mittee, M. N. Ford, Ohio. 

At the general session of the Boards and Colleges, Chairman E. G. Eberle presented the 
report of the Fairchild Scholarship Committee. It is printed in the September issue on pages 
957-958. Hereafter the scholarship will be awarded to a student who has just graduated from a 
school or college of pharmacy holding membership in the American Association of Colleges of 
Pharmacy. The award has been increased to $500, and is to be applied for post-graduate work in 
pharmacy. 

Chairman L. L. Walton of the Committee on the Study of Pharmacy delivered a concise 
but very thorough report of the progress that has been made during the year on the survey of 
pharmacy. 





JAPANESE PHARMACY.* 


There has been the criticism that whereas the position of the Japanese army and navy 
medical officers occupy a position equal to that of a vice-admiral or lieutenant-general, that of a 
pharmacist-officer in the navy and army is equal to the position of a rear-admiral or major-general. 
Accordingly, there has been a movement to raise the position of the pharmacist-officer. It is 
likely that the movement will succeed in the army. Pharmacist-Major-General Watanabe, 
the chief of the Army Health Material Arsenal, will be promoted to the position of Pharmacist- 
General in the near future. He is considered to be entitled to the new honor in view of his past 
career, age and.ability. A plan has been already drafted for the establishment of a new rule 
and has been forwarded to the Legislation Bureau for approval. The Bureau is said to have 
no objection and the draft will be shortly sent back to the War Office in which event it will be 
finally decided at a Cabinet Conference. ‘The establishment of the new system is thus a matter 
of time only, and one of the long standing problems in the pharmaceutical world will be happily 
solved. 

A reception was held at Imperial University recently, honoring among others Dr. Watanabe, 
recently appointed Pharmacist-General. 

Dr. Keizo Ikeguchi has been appointed successor to the late Dr. Nagayoshi Nagai, presi- 
dent of the Japan Formulary Enquiry Commission. 





MORE DEATHS FROM THALLIUM. 





Three more deaths from thallium poisoning 
are reported by Merkel. ‘Three boys, aged 10, 
11 and 12 years, respectively, received succes- 
sive doses of thallium acetate for ringworn. 
Although influenza had left one of them apa- 
thetic and the other two were mentally dull 
since birth and all three were undernourished, 


the dose of 0.008 Gm. per kilogram of body 
weight was to give the calculated amount in 
divided doses, caused death as have other 
similar attempts. The reporter states that 
only one dose should be given, and for children 
infirm in any way, this should be less than the 
usual amount. 





* From the Japanese Weekly Druggist. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF COLLEGES OF PHARMACY 


Cc. B. JORDAN—CHAIRMAN OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, A. A. C. P., EDITOR OF THIS 
DEPARTMENT. 


MINUTES OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES OF PHARMACY. 
Prepared from a summary of the Proceedings of the 1929 Meeting, by Prof. Zada M. Cooper. 


The 30th annual meeting of the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy was held 
at Rapid City, South Dakota, August 26-27, 1929. One hundred and twenty-seven delegates, 
representing fifty-one member-colleges, in thirty-four states, the District of Columbia and the 
Philippine Islands, were in attendance. At least three non-member colleges had representatives 
present. 

Immediately following roll-call, tribute was paid to two deans who passed away during 
the year, Dean A. Ziefle reading the memorial for Dr. Albert Schneider and Dean T. J, Bradley 
that for Dean Edwin E. Calder. 

The address of President A. G. DuMez is printed in the September JouRNAL, pages 938-942. 
All of the President’s recommendations were adopted. 

The Secretary-Treasurer, Zada M. Cooper, reported a total membership of 58 colleges, 
four of them associate members. Cash in the treasury at the end of the year amounted 
to $1625.88. 

The Executive Committee reported 3379 entering students; the total number of high 
school graduates, 3351; number of special students, 26; 480 had previous college training. 

A report of the visitations made to member colleges this year included 17 institutions. 
The Executive Committee is considering the advisability of preparing an abstract of the visitors’ 
reports when all visits are completed. These abstracts will be by number and no one can identify 
them but they will show, in general, the conditions of member-colleges and the value of these 
official visits. 

The total number of graduates from 53 principal colleges was given as 1913; 665 earned 
the Ph.C. degree and 193 the B.S. in pharmacy; 19 advanced degrees were awarded; 16 M.Sc.; 
2 Ph.D. and 1, Pharm.D. 

Dean C. B. Jordan referred to the lack of conformity in the information given in college 
bulletins relative to the calendar, the plan of study leading to each degree, the name of the course 
offered, the number of lecture and laboratory hours, and the names of the instructors that ad- 
minister the courses. 

Dean Jordan announced that the Secretary had been instructed to proceed with the col- 
lection of the first installment of the $16,000 for a survey of pharmacy. 

The Committee on Higher Educational Standards recommended the continuation of its 
activities in the following fields: Prerequisite legislation, standardization of the four-year 
course, higher standards for the faculties, visitation of colleges and survey of pharmacy schools; 
and the appointment of a special committee to study the question of what degree should be 
awarded for the four-year course. 

Following the report of the Committee on Curriculum and Teaching Methods, the Asso- 
CIATION voted that the Committee for the next year should be charged with the duty of studying 
the question of curricula and bringing before the AssocrATION next year a statement of edu- 
cational policy for member-colleges and also that an entire session be given to the study. 

In reporting for the Committee on Activities of Students and Alumni, Dean Serles stated 
that the report centered about the plans for student branches of the A. Po. A. The Committee 
also recommended that member-colleges urge active support of at least one project by their 
alumni during the coming year. 

Owing to the fact that the survey of pharmacy schools was in process of organization the 
Committee had no opportunity to function, but asked that it be continued. 

The Committee on Student Branches was instructed to confer with the A. Pu. A. and 
emphasize particularly the opportunity of the ASsocraTION to stimulate pharmaceutical education 
by making membership easier for students. 
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The Committee on Pharmacy Corps recommended that the committees of the several 
pharmaceutical bodies be formally organized into a more compact, uniform body and use every 
effort for bringing about the creation of a Pharmacy Corps. 

The representatives of the National Drug Trade Conference reported that the Conference 
had given considerable time to the report of a new committee which is considering what the 
Drug Trade Conference might do to improve pharmacy; the Association recommended that 
the National Drug Trade Conference enlarge the scope and activity of this work. 

Heber W. Youngken reporting as representative on ‘‘Biological Abstracts’’ stated that 
more than 5000 Journals were systematically perused and a determined effort is being made 
to provide the abstracts at a price within reach of individuals as well as institutions. 

The Association voted to continue its affiliation with the Druggists’ Research Bureau. 

R. A. Lyman reported as delegate to the American Council on Education. The sub- 
stance of these reports has heretofore been published in the JouRNAL, more recently in the minutes, 
of the Council, printed in the September issue. 

The resolutions adopted are embodied in the reports of the Committees and in the Presi- 
dent’s address. Resolution 6 is mentioned; thereby the AssocraTIon provided for representation 
on a Committee to confer with the Director of the Field Service of the Personnel Classification 
Board, in Washington, in an effort to place pharmacy where it rightfully belongs, namely, among 
the professions. 

The division of pharmacy of the University of Idaho was elected to active membership. 

Among the papers presented was one by Prof. C. O. Lee, setting forth geographically 
and in tabulation a study of the present four-year courses as outlined in current bulletins and 
catalogs of 20 schools and colleges. Prof. G. C. Schicks read a paper in which 105 seniors of 
Rutgers University expressed their opinions relative to the advantages of a four-years’ course. 
Dr. H. H. Remmers contributed a paper entitled ““Of What Use Are Mental-Education Tests for 
College Students. 





THE FAIRCHILD SCHOLARSHIP. 


Chairman E. G. Eberle of the Fairchild Scholarship Committee reported on the exami- 
nations of the Fairchild Scholarship. The winner of the award this year is Herbert Marain of 
Rutgers University. Hereafter the award will be made to a graduate in pharmacy and the value 
of the scholarship has been increased by the founders to $500.00. 

A report for the general Committee on the Study of Pharmacy and Pharmaceutical Edu- 
cation Was made by Chairman L. L. Walton. 

The officers for the ensuing year are: President, John G. Beard, North Carolina; Vice- 
President, Earl R. Serles, South Dakota; Secretary-Treasurer, Zada M. Cooper, Iowa; Chairman 
of Executive Committee, C. B. Jordan, Indiana. The members of the Executive Committee to 
serve for two years are Rufus A. Lyman, Nebraska and Charles W. Johnson, Washington. 

The attendance at the annual dinner was “record breaker,’ there being 168 present. 
President Knapp of Alabama Polytechnic Institute spoke briefly and Dr. C. C. O'Hara of the 
South Dakota School of Mines made the principal address. 


THE CONFERENCES. 





Glenn L. Jenkins presided over the Conference of Teachers of Chemistry. The following 
subjects were discussed: “Drug Analysis,’’ Hugh C. Muldoon; ‘The Place of Physical Chem- 
istry in the Four-Year Curriculum,” Townes R. Leigh; ‘‘Physical Chemistry,” Carl J. Klemme. 
The officers for the ensuing year are: Chairman, George L. Webster; Secretary, Albert F. Judd. 

H. C. Newton presided over the Conference of Teachers of Pharmacy. The following 
program was presented: ‘‘The Determination of Prescription Consciousness in the Mind of the 
Student,’’ P. H. Dirstine; ‘‘Furnishing the Prescription,’’ H. C. Newton; ‘‘The Pharmacy Privi- 
lege of Altering the Prescription to Make a Good Pharmaceutical Product,’’ Gustav Bachman. 
The officers for the ensuing year are: Chairman, A. O. Mickelsen; Secretary, Charles J. Fuhr- 
mann. 

J. G. Beard presided over the Conference of Teachers of Commercial Pharmacy. The 
following papers were discussed: ‘A Course in Store Management,” Floyd J. LeBlanc; “A 
New Faculty Man,’ W. Bruce Philip; ‘‘Proper Correlation of Subject Matter,’’ C. Leonard 
O’Connell. Dr. O’Connell reported that the Committee to whom the question of proper name 
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for the Conference had been referred decided to recommend ‘‘pharmaceutical economics’’ instead 
of “commercial pharmacy.’’ The recommendation was adopted by the AssociaTION. The 
officers for the ensuing year are: Chairman, Charles H. Stocking; Secretary, C. Leonard O’Con- 


nell. 


The Conference of Teachers of Materia Medica was presided over by L. K. Darbaker. 
The following papers were presented: ‘The Teaching of Toxicology,’’ Clayton S. Smith; “‘Bac- 
teriology in the Pharmaceutical Curriculum,’’ E. N. Gathercoal; “‘Teaching of Materia Medica,” 
by O. P. M.-Canis. The officers for the ensuing year are: Chairman, Heber W. Youngken; 


Secretary, A. Richard Bliss, Jr. 





BELGIUM MEDICAL AND ALLIED PRO- 
FESSIONAL COUN ILS. 

“The many different trends of thought 
that have found expression in Belgium since 
the Armistice, and the many discussions that 
have been held on the subject of the creation 
of an ethical order of physicians, have been 
presented, from time to time, in previous 
letters. ‘The minister of the interior and of 
hygiene has recently synthesized all these 
discussions and has drafted a bill which would 
provide for the creation of councils of the 
medical and allied professions. This is a 
very important event in medico-professional 
life, coming as it does just at the time when 
social insurance is about to be introduced 
on an extensive scale. The minister justifies 
his action as being opportune, for the necessity 
of conferring a disciplinary power on the 
medical commissions or of organizing councils 
on discipline distinct from the commission 
has long since been recognized. But the idea 
of the creation of a disciplinary power did 
not actually take shape until after the war, 
when certain abuses became flagrant and 
commercialism and disregard of discipline 
invaded the medical profession. 

“The question was entered on the program 
of parliament, discussed within the sacred 
precints of various organizations, and finally 
brought before the Royal Academy of Medicine 
which elaborated a preliminary draft of an 
ethical order of physicians, the provisions 
of which were very useful. According to the 
present bill, it is not a question of withdrawing 
the medical profession from the jurisdiction 
of the civil courts. On the contrary, a series 
of measures will immediately be submitted 
to the legislature for the purpose of better 
arming the courts of justice in the crusade 
against the grave acts committed in the 
practice of the various branches of the healing 
art. 

“The power of the councils will have the 
effect of intensifying the crusade against the 


moral relaxation observed at present in certain 
members of the medical profession. It will 
be made possible to repress torts that are not 
actual misdemeanors but which, in themselves 
or by their repetition, may become grave 
and eventually merit punishments as severe 
as suspension or even interdiction of practice. 

“In a report addressed to the Royal Academy 
of Medicine by the commission charged with 
the consideration of the proposed creation of 
an ethical order of physicians, the principal 
abuses are summed up as follows: 

“If, in the practice of his profession, the 
physician commits a grave misdemeanor, there 
are penal and civil laws that provide for such 
cases. We all know that our clients and the 
bar do not hesitate in such cases to take 
advantage of their rights entitling them to 
bring suit against a physician. If, however, 
it is a question of overt acts that the law does 
not provide for or cannot reach, such as ex- 
ploitation of the public by cliques composed 
of general practitioners and medical operators, 
which bring about surgical interventions 
that are not justified; by the systematic 
use of subcutaneous, intramuscular and intra- 
venous injections of neutral or toxic substances 
that have no specific or useful action, without 
any serious control but solely with the lust 
for gain, or by widespread and blatant ad- 
vertisements in favor of pharmaceutic spe- 
cialties without value, of remedies or external 
appliances of indifferent value or constituting 
a menace; advertisements praising the judg- 
ment and discernment of a physician—all 
this comes under the head of conscientiousness 
and cannot be handled other than by a body 
with competent and complete jurisdiction. 

“In the organization of a disciplinary body 
created for the purpose of suppressing the 
abuses just described, it appeared necessary 
to establish separate and distinct councils 
for the physicians, the pharmacists and the 
veterinarians.”—Jour. A. M. A., August 24, 
1929. 











SEVENT Y-SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERI- 
CAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, RAPID CITY, 
S. DAK., AUGUST 26-31, 1929 


ABSTRACT OF THE MINUTES OF THE GENERAL SESSIONS. 


The sessions of the seventy-seventh annual meeting of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION were held in Alex Johnson Hotel, Rapid City, S. Dak. ‘The list of members in 
attendance is printed in September JouRNAL on pages 954-956. Some of the Committee Reports 
referred to in the minutes have been printed in the Council minutes, pages 959-979 of the Sep- 
tember JOURNAL; some are included in these minutes and others will be printed in later issues of 
the JOURNAL. 

First GENERAL SESSION. 


The First General Session of the seventy-seventh annual meeting of the AMERICAN PHAR- 
MACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION was called to order by President D. F. Jones, at 9:20 a.m., Wednesday, 
August 28th. President Jones invited the Past-Presidents of the Association who were present, 
to seats on the platform. In the order of their seniority they are: James H. Beal, H. H. Rusby, 
E. G. Eberle, William B. Day, Frederick J. Wulling, Samuel L. Hilton, Julius A. Koch, H. V. 
Arny, C. W. Holton, L. L. Walton, Theodore J. Bradley, C. W. Johnson; also, President D. F. 
Jones, President-Elect H. A. B. Dunning and Past Honorary President Louis Emanuel; President 
Jones invited President Denny Brann of the National Association of Retail Druggists to a seat 
on the platform. Expressions of regret were presented for the Senior Ex-President J. U. Lloyd; 
also, Ex-Presidents C. H. LaWall and C. H. Packard. 

Telegrams and letters of greeting and good wishes for the success of the ASsocIATION and 
the meeting were read from the Chicago Veteran Druggists’ Association, with 27 signatures. A 
letter was received from First Vice-President A. W. Pauley in which he commented on the prog- 
ress of the ASSOCIATION, commending the reports of the meeting, its legislative activities, 
coéperation with the Druggists’ Research Bureau; he suggested that the President-Elect early 
become identified with the movements of the AssocraTION, and deliver a message when he takes 
office; he referred to a survey in prospect by the Government for working out plans that will be 
helpful to the druggist’s greater success in business; he favored a textbook on Commercial 
Pharmacy; Vice-President Pauley closed with good wishes for a successful convention, and 
expression of regret because of his inability to be present. 

Telegrams were received from Texas Pharmaceutical Association; Secretary A. G. Hulett, 
of Arizona, and Oklahoma Pharmaceutical Association. Secretary R. B. J. Stanbury, of the Cana- 
dian Pharmaceutical Association sent greetings and good wishes and stated that the Canadian 
Association was looking forward to the convention of 1932 in Canada. 

Letters were received from Mrs. Adelaide Godding, widow of the late John G. Godding, 
former president of the AssocraTION; also, from President A. H. Vossmeyer, of the California 
Pharmaceutical Association. ‘The former expressed good wishes and hoped to continue her 
attendance at the annual meetings; the latter extended greetings and good wishes. 

President Jones introduced Dr. C. C. O’Harra! of the South Dakota School of Mines who 
delivered a most interesting address on the “Black Hills and the Bad Lands of South Dakota.” 

President Jones, in the regular order of the program, called for the address of the Secretary; 

it follows. 
/ REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. 


July 31, 1928 to July 31, 1929. 


The reports of the other officers of this AssocIATION and of the Committees, the Sections, 
the Council and the House of Delegates, so completely cover the many activities of the organi- 
zation as to make a report by the Secretary, who, of necessity must work with all of these divi- 
sions, almost a repetition. There are, however, a few matters of general interest, outside of the 





1 Dr. O’Harra wrote of the Geological Museum of the South Dakota School of Mines in 
August JouRNAL, 1929, page 759. 
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financial report attached, which should be briefly referred to in this fourth annual report which 
it has been my privilege to present. 

The 1928 Meeting —We were able to give more complete information about this meeting 
and distribute it more promptly than heretofore, and in this effort, as well as in all of the work 
of the AssocrATION, we have had generous and very helpful coéperation from the pharmaceutical 
press of the country. Our aim is to establish closer and more frequent contacts with these publi- 
cations, of which we now have about seventy on our mailing list, including those of Porto Rico, 
the Philippines, Canada and Cuba. 

All of the resolutions adopted at the last meeting, with one or two exceptions, have been 
put into effect and the reports of officers and committeemen will show that the results of the 
year’s activities are reasonably successful and encouraging. 

Three resolutions required the appointment of special committees—those on Cosmetics, 
on the Survey of Pharmacy and Pharmaceutical Education, and to nominate the Revision Com- 
mittee for the National Formulary, Sixth. 

The instruction to call a conference of Pharmaceutical Law Enforcement Officials has 
been carried out and the conference was held on the evening of August 24th. 

The interest taken in this newest effort of the ASsocraATION indicates that there is a growing 
realization of the necessity for wiser and more effective enforcement of the laws regulating the 
practice of pharmacy in the interest of the public as well as of pharmacy. 

In this connection, record should be made that by direction of our President, a delegation 
consisting of the President-Elect, the Chairman of the Council, the Editor and the Secretary 
called on the President of the United States to suggest the appointment of one of our members 
to the National Commission on Law Enforcement and although our mission was not successful 
in this respect, it did provide the opportunity to submit a comprehensive brief, drawing attention 
to the close relation of pharmacy to several of the more important problems which the Commission 
will undoubtedly study and which information will come to the attention of the Commission. 

The 1929 Meeting.—Acknowledgment is made of the splendid work of the Local Secretary 
and of the several committees that have coéperated with him in the local arrangements for this 
meeting. ‘Their efforts and the results secured set a new standard and particular reference should 
be made to the publicity, which has been of unusual quality and quantity. The enthusiastic 
interest of these friends has almost completely eliminated the difficulties of arranging for a meeting 
at long distance. 

Each year our program grows heavier, which indicates increased interest in the work of 
the AssocrATION and, at the same time, makes the program more difficult to arrange and to 
carry out. It seems that specialization will have to apply to a greater extent in our annual 
meetings, much as we may desire to so arrange our various sessions as to make it possible to 
attend each one, and this year’s experiences suggest the consideration of concurrent meetings of 
our five sections, unless the number of papers is to be restricted, which does not appear to be 
wise. Other associations find it necessary to hold concurrent meetings of a number of sections, 
and apparently satisfactory results are obtained through a careful selection and correlation of 
topics and papers, and a carefully arranged system of announcement of papers. 

The entertainment program has again been curtailed beyond the wishes of our hosts and 
yet sufficient time could not be given the House of Delegates or the Conference of Pharmaceutical 
Association Secretaries and the program of the last-mentioned division has been too much re- 
stricted. 

Abstracts of a greater number of the papers to be presented, and reprints of a greater 
number of addresses of officers and reports of committees have been sent out than heretofore to 
pharmaceutical publications and to press agencies and increased publicity for our meeting may 
be expected. Officers, chairmen of committees and contributors of papers are urged to codéperate 
with the central office in the effort we are making to better acquaint pharmacists and the public 
with what the AssocraTIon stands for and is doing. 

Pharmacists in the Government Service—The Editor of the JourNnaL and the Secretary 
have given a considerable portion of their time and attention to promoting the efforts of the 
ASSOCIATION to improve the pharmaceutical service in the Government, as well as to improve 
the status of pharmacists professionally and financially. To correct the unsatisfactory conditions 
with respect to pharmacy which now exist in various branches of the Government is one of the 
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major duties of this AssociaTION. ‘The importance of pharmacy is legally recognized by every 
state in the Union, as well as the necessity of restricting its practice to those fully qualified by 
education and practical training to discharge this important duty, and it is even more important 
that our National Government should give our profession similar recognition. Pharmacy can- 
not afford to permit the title of pharmacist to be employed to designate those whose duties have 
no relation to our profession or only a very remote relation, however valuable and necessary 
these duties are. And unless our Government will reward pharmacists with a fair professional 
and financial status, it will not attract those to its ranks who are prepared to give the pharma- 
ceutical service to which it and those who are dependent upon it are entitled. 

The Parker Bill, which recognized pharmacy in the commissioning of officers for its regular 
professional corps, has been re-introduced into Congress and has the support of the Public Health 
Service. The prospects are that it will be enacted and that a number of pharmacists now in the 
Pharmacy Corps of the Service as Chief Pharmacists will be commissioned, and this is probably 
the beginning of an eventual satisfactory status for a group of highly trained pharmacists in the 
Public Health Service. 

The Bill to Establish a Pharmacy Corps in the Medical Department of the Army will 
be re-introduced early in the coming session of Congress and the progress made in the last Congress 
and the practically unanimous endorsement of the legislation by state and national pharma- 
ceutical organizations should insure that it will have the careful attention which its importance 
deserves. In the meantime further information about the pharmaceutical service in army hos- 
pitals and dispensaries is being gathered for submission to the Congressional Committees. 

Last fall the AssocraTIon filed with the Personnel Classification Board a protest against 
the placing of Pharmacy in the ‘‘Sub-Professional Group” in the classification of Government 
employees, and submitted a statement in support of its request that pharmacy be recognized 
as a profession, in which it-was joined by officials of the N. A. B. P. and of the A.A.C. P. A 
reclassification of all Civil Service employees was provided for in recent legislation and a field 
survey is now being made as a basis for the re-classification. A preliminary report was recently 
submitted but no final decision has been reached with respect to pharmacy. ‘The ASSOCIATION 
has recently been invited to a hearing to be held late in September and to submit at that time 
further information as to the professional status of pharmacy. ‘The support of other pharma- 
ceutical organizations will be requested in this hearing and every effort will be made to correct 
this classification. 

Conditions in the Navy are much more satisfactory and the organization of the Veterans 
Bureau has not yet taken such shape as to point clearly to the status which pharmacists will 
have in that branch. 

Conference on Hospital Service——The ASSOCIATION is now an active member of this Con- 
ference and was represented at its annual meeting in February for the first time. It is our purpose 
to gather information about pharmaceutical service in hospitals and the status of pharmacy 
therein and to coéperate in every way possible in improving both. It is significant that the 
requirements for a hospital to be placed on the approved list of the American Medical Association 
does not mention pharmacy. Attention has been drawn to this fact and arrangements are being 
worked out to correct the omission by drawing up suitable requirements for a hospital pharmacy. 

The Association’s Publications —By the close of the calendar year, it is hoped to bring 
the YEAR Book up-to-date and to have the Collective Index, 1903-1925, completed, which will 
make possible a study of how and to what extent the publications may be further improved. 
Brief reference will be made to each publication. 

The JouRNAL continues to improve in circulation and in the quality and quantity of its 
contents. Approximately 5400 copies are issued monthly. 

The National Formulary, Fifth Edition. Three series—A, B and C—totaling 35,000 
copies have been printed and delivered and Series D of 5000 copies is printed and ready for de- 
livery; 33,611 copies had been sold to June 1, 1929 and the sales are exceeding the original 
estimates of the distributors. One-half of the net profits from the National Formulary are 
annually transferred to the Research Fund, which fund amounted to $49,261.01 on July 31, 1929. 

The Pharmaceutical Recipe Book was completed and issued in March of this year and 
the sales to June 1, 1929 were 1036 copies which is a satisfactory result for that short period. 
Fifty-five thousand postal card announcements of its completion were sent to the pharmacists 
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of the country and complimentary copies were sent to the prominent pharmaceutical publications 
for review. Judging from these reviews and from the communications so far received, the pub- 
lication has had a favorable reception and fills a real need. 

YEAR Books No. 16 and No. 17, for the calendar years 1927 and 1928, will be issued in 
one volume sometime late in the fall. The Reports of the Progress of Pharmacy for each year 
will be printed separately, and being in one volume will save considerable space as the Assocta- 
TION data and list of members will be printed but once. Through the splendid coéperation of 
the Board of Trustees of the U. S. P. Convention, those abstracts on the U. S. P. formerly con- 
tained in the Digest of Comments of the U. S. P. and N. F. but not in the YEAR Book, are now 
included and add greatly to the value of the publication. 

The Collective Index of PRocEEDINGS and YEAR Books 1903-1925, is now in press and will 
be completed in October. Indications are that it will be larger than the Collective Index 1852- 
1902, and more than 100,000 authors and subjects were indexed. Advance orders indicate that 
this publication is needed. 

Representation at State and National Meetings—Through the coéperation of our officers 
and other members, the ASSOCIATION has been represented at almost every annual meeting of a 
state or national association. Our delegates have been most courteously received and the in- 
terest shown in our ASSOCIATION’S activities was most encouraging and gratifying. Record 
should be made of the very gratifying fact that the New Mexico Pharmaceutical Association 
has been reorganized and held a successful meeting this year. ‘This leaves only one state—Nevada 

without a pharmaceutical association and we hope to welcome one there at an early date. 

The appreciation of the AssocraATION is especially due President Jones and Vice-President 
Pauley who attended a number of meetings at a sacrifice to themselves. President Jones made 
an extensive trip through the far western states and accomplished splendid results for the Asso- 
CIATION. On account of work in connection with the Headquarters Building, your secretary 
could not visit as many meetings as he desired to this year. 

Closer contacts are being made with pharmaceutical organizations, teaching institutions, 
examining boards and publications in Porto Rico and the Philippines and this effort is now being 
extended to Hawaii. Our membership in Porto Rico has been greatly increased during the year 
just closing. 

Headquarters Building —As mentioned above, the completion of this undertaking is, as 
could be expected, taking up more and more of the time of the Secretary’s office but the report 
of Chairman Dunning will show that this is more than compensated for by the splendid progress 
that is being made. 

Membership.—While the total membership as of July 31, 1929 was about three hundred 
less than at the same date in 1928, the income from dues was 14 per cent higher, both being due 
to the fact that about 700 members were elected for 1928 without charge on account of sub- 
scriptions to the Building Fund. The greater number of those entitled to free membership for 
one year have now taken advantage of the privilege and we may expect our membership to be 
more stable as to numbers and income. 

Bills for dues are mailed in December of each year and monthly statements are sent out 
each month beginning with February. Seven hundred members were delinquent as of August 
first, which is about the usual number, 229 have resigned, 286 have been suspended for non- 
payment of dues and 48 have died since the last meeting and in the same period 307 have been 
elected to membership through the payment of dues and 111 on account of subscriptions to the 
Headquarters Building Fund. 

The total membership is approximately 4900 of which 164 are Life Members and 10 are 
Honorary Members. ‘Three members became Life Members during the year through the pay- 
ment of dues for thirty-seven years—F. S. Hereth, E. R. Selzer and F. J. Wulling. 

The report of the Committee on Membership will give additional information, and the 
proposal to be considered at this meeting for interesting students more intimately in the work of 
the AssocraTION should materially increase our membership. 

Receipts of the Secretary’s Office.—Attached are detailed financial statements of the re- 
ceipts from January 1 to July 31, 1929 from Dues, the JourRNAL, the National Formulary, the 
Pharmaceutical Recipe Book, Bulletins, PRocEEDINGS, YEAR Books, Badges and Bars, Buttons 
and Pins, and Miscellaneous Items and of remittances tothe Treasurer. These reports also 
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give detailed information in reference to the printing, binding and sale of the National Formulary 
and the Pharmaceutical Recipe Book. 

The Secretary’s annual report for the calendar year 1928 was submitted with that of the 
Treasurer, and audited as provided for in the By-Laws. 

It is a pleasure to again acknowledge the splendid coéperation I have had from the officers 
and members of the AssocraTION and from those in our office and which is deeply appreciated. 


Respectfully submitted, E. F. Keuny, Secretary. 








SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS AND REMITTANCES, SECRETARY’S OFFICE, JANUARY 1 To JuLy 31, 1929. 


Receipts by Secretary. 


a 


Dues: 

Membership only, 1929................. $ 92.00 

Membership and JourRNAL, 1927...... is 15.00 

Membership and JouRNAL, 1928......... 295 .00 

Membership and JouRNAL, 1929......... 9196 .00 

Membership and Journat, 1930... .... 330.00 9,928.00 
ES $6205 .60 | 
ce as Sid.ag vid otal WTR 5059 .40 
ES es a pe ah a APE 1449 .55 
ee eg ek op ndivw nay oa em 0.15 
ES ca a ee 23 .64 

te ees pa wipewbs demos wee $22,666.34 
Remittances to Treasurer. 
er  ACRMOME UOD ,  cckcc i ccc ccc ccsecsccccvcesesse $8580.11 
i 2239 .88 
ES 2069 .39 
DE 4207 .89 
ED 2499 .65 
EE 1607 .88 
SE ee 1542 .96 
May 31, 1929, Check No. 69............--cccccceccceeeceeeee 826.74 
I ee BGR. FS ns ose ences ve ccvwecvdvecccus 2019 .47 
NS OEY 5 1365 .62 $19,909 .59 
Balence on Genosit Baltimore Trust Co............. 00. ce ccc cc ccc cece $2,756.75 


NATIONAL FORMULARY. 


RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS ON Account N. F. V, JANUARY 1 To DECEMBER 31, 1928. 








Receipts. 
Sales for quarter ending March 1, 1928....................... $4295.75 
Sales for quarter ending June 1, 1928......................... 2556 .00 
SDE 50.00 
Sales for quarter ending September 1, 1928.................... 4425.60 
Sales for quarter ending December 1, 1928.................... 3232 .80 | 
Use of text to December 1, 1928....................0.0.0000- 5.00 $14,565.15 
Disbursements. | 
Mack Printing Co.—Correction to Plates..................... $ 9.50 
L. A. Engel & Co.—Coupon Labels.......................... 4.25 


Mack Printing Co.—Publication.............................. 8546.66 $ 3,560.41 














— 
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RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS ON Account N. F. V, JANuARY 1 TO JuLy 31, 1929. 


Receipts. 
Sales quarter ending March 1, 1020...... 0.0.0... .cccccccevcce $2791 .20 
gates quarter enfling June 1, 1900......... ccc cesses veces ce 2263 .20 $ 5,054.40 
Disbursements. 
pen. evar CoA Be ok soon ok sos Wes 5 Sek c ine dae bene. $ 4.38 


SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS ON ACCOUNT OF N. F. V. 


Receipts. 

EE ORE SB to ee en Sp ee ee Re ee ht ey. nine 2 $45,318 .21 
IEE sis) Sg they. Kee ge aaawad es cok vedesd One 17,460.75 
RR Ca ee Sea ar oe er See veneer eae pC temer rhe Me eT 14,565.15 
RI Ron ee S9.os ab and oon sewers owen et 5,059 .40 

pr re Ie er Pi Me My. bits Senta $82,403 .51 

Disbursements. 

IS 35 a cp 5 aha Uae Sipe hw Le bas be ac ee eee $ 1,033.89 
Re ee, Peer em er eer SIN emery gS roe pe 1,169 .98 
a iat ais alta dye bs dl gd doa sale MAdoe eet me ta asl a ae ee ea 404 .21 
INAS 46d Bis aid vaed Ko 6 eee Oe eR eles 227 .72 
EE rere wee ee eee ee oe fate eee MES ans re 95.59 
Sc cA ois cleaned oe bbb CS os o eee 236 .30 
kin. oie Ate da WR Baws one Rae ee ae 20,857 .09 
lsc és wie hiare aw Sy eS aes ORES Er ki ee ee 8,389 .38 
RG so. nea ncteg 6st wibnas COR eee 3,560.41 
ne I a cis vod oo ohe kelee oes Shee ben eS 4.38 

ae Se, fo 5 oe 6s 3 BERS ieee ewe ee eee $35,978 .95 


SUMMARY OF SALES oF N. F. V—JANuaARY 1 To DECEMBER 31, 1928. 


Quarter ending March 1, 1928: 


Copies, Price. Amount, 
PN TOU. 6 5c iciccasiccaccss Bee $2.40 $4,293 .60 
Interleaved Leather.............. 1 4.80 4.80 
$4,298 .40 

Less allowance for one complimentary copy and postage........ 2.65 

NOE TF WIE oo 6.6. 6:0.5:56 050 0:0 ben lccenésn then tends prev nteenes aaee $ 4,295.75 
Quarter ending June 1, 1928: 
I TI 0 cs ce nbeee 1063 $2.40 $2,551 .20 
Interleaved Leather.............. 1 4.80 4.80 

Peele Wir DG vivo ckn's 466.0 6ndssdRei bis bees. 0c coke btn eteen = tie $ 2,556.00 
Quarter ending September 1, 1928: 
Pe SOUS, 554s. oo ee nndes 1836 $2.40 $4,406 .40 
Interleaved Leather...........2.. 4 4.80 19.20 


See ee Pre Pes ee $ 4,425.60 
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Copies. Price. Amount. 
Quarter ending December 1, 1928: 
pememrees Modnd................. 1347 $2.40 $3,232 .80 
Interleaved Leather.............. 0 
a ob abt vah abot d bale baw ek bc oew --s 6 O38. 
ho oi Se screeds ce vada padawe ss v0 2G 510.15 


SUMMARY OF SALES OF N. F. V—January 1 To JuLy 31, 1929. 
Quarter ending March 1, 1929: 


Copies. Price. Amount. 

Buckram’Bound................. 1157 $2.40 $2,776 .80 

Interleaved Leather.............. 3 4.80 14.40 
a. nc bid Gunes Dine e we Wd vans ww eK SOE BOE OS $ 2,791.20 

Quarter ending June 1, 1929: 

Buckram Bound................. 935 $2.40 $2,144.00 

Interleaved Leather.............. 4 4.80 19.20 
er en. sc wie ween cuseuvus avienodscanvddeseessevans $ 2,263 .20 
RY I I oss bie vnisre ass mvidnngawwidieeiedw owe so pes $ 5,054.40 

SuMMARY OF CoprEs oF N. F. V—PRINTED AND Bounp To JULY 31, 1929. 

Series. Buckram. Interleaved. Total. 
Na SEN IS Soha eS ola e &.6.5 6 odes bcd 19,561 500 20,061 
sn acenwevead ones 10,023 ae 10,023 
NS Ee) <a a 5,000 ane 5,000 
34,5 500 35,084 


Series D of 5000 copies, buckram bound, is printed and ready for delivery. 


SuMMARY OF CopliEs oF N. F. V—DIStTrRIBUTED COMPLIMENTARY, SOLD AND HELD IN STOCK BY 
J. B. Lipprncotr Company TO JUNE 1, 1929. 





Buckram. Interleaved. Total. 
Copies used in copyrighting and for complimentary 
distribution through the Mack Printing Co........ 33 12 45 
Copies distributed complimentary through the Chemi- 
ee sn cig ig 4640.8 a5 be so 8 oe 32 ee! 32 
Copies sold by the Chemical Catalog Co.............. 18,021 107 18,128 
Copies distributed complimentary through J. B. Lip- 
eee iia Sd e056 00 04,5 na4e 10 ws 10 
Copies sold by J. B. Lippincott Co................... 15,376 20 15,396 
Copies held in stock by J. B. Lippincott Co........... 1,112 361 . 1,473 
34,584 500 35,084 


PHARMACEUTICAL RECIPE BOOK—ISSUED IN MARCH 1929. 
SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS P. R. B. I. 
Receipts. 
en Rit cee sas sé cen ek och: 3 daee8 4 e+e v2 Nadel $2,880 .08 
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ss dyed edds dewens adlean kee eels neces ae 

I as ccna iv aa eects 0 Gad dd RO ee 1.40 

Re eee Serer ree 4. 23.98 

BL on hs didie cy waavabs bold i arakie cians: eae 42.93 

1923..... Bas ee nk cea we ee Ae ee. 

SPS as ere Tt etree se it eee so-ub age See. 470.70 

1925.. Pee ee eres up enacs 572.47 

SE eS tar naire ee ries sha See ie ee 336.38 

Se e ee ete. sn eae 95.08 

eee i's nibs Sin h 5s Gea spatiale Seleaccia kas 766 .66 

1929 (to July 31)... ee Peee Riera meer Sek ST 4953 .88 
Pe a TE RMP le be SB LS $7,293 .24 


SUMMARY OF SALES. 


Quarter ending June 1, 1929: 


Copies. Price. Amount. 
1036 $2.78 $2880 .08 
PE a EE FN si. on iny oe as Sade es See ee ee ee ee $2,880 .08 
SUMMARY OF COPIES PRINTED. 
Buckram. 
SIN MGS 5 fos 3s Sain ie Gos 60 od Fw 60 ea eb DEL eaten 5000 


SUMMARY OF COPIES DISTRIBUTED COMPLIMENTARY, SOLD AND HELD IN STocK By J. B. 
Lippincott Co. To JuNE 1, 1929. 











Copies Gietetieted coumplementary ... no... 5 oe ei ince ee ce ieeieee 65 
Copies sold......... ie ee ere rites saat PS sas ote 
Copies held in stock...... ; ee Pen een a le 3899 
Total...... pide dea Win W's Hs hi 9 Boe. afd Weg ae pk ee a Oe ie a ee 5000 
ACCOUNT OF YEAR BOOKS, PROCEEDINGS, BULLETINS. 
1. Sales: 2. Expenses: 
er ere .... $ 785.61 errr 
1929 (to July 31)....... . 1,237.80 1929 (to July 31).......... 3,235.24 
ee sr eRY $2,023 .41 eee 


President Jones stated that unless there was objection the report would be accepted for 
publication. There being none, it was so ordered. 
President Jones then called for the report of the Treasurer; it follows. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL AssocraTION, C. W. HoLTon, 
TREASURER, JANUARY 1 To JuLy 31, 1929. 


PROPERTY AND FUNDS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


July 31, 1928. July 31, 1929. 
Current: 
Gases ond Choshin Raeein. ....< 0 5 56 5)6 bs civics an b caw sen $ 8,974.08 $ 1,044.20 
Secretary’s Account, Baltimore Trust Co..................... 618.43 2,756.75 
. $ 9,592.51 $ 3,800.95 
Permanent: 
NN i a ee ak eS eee $ 12,254.25 $ 12,760.54 
NN SE Oe Oe ee ep ee ek 4,756 .85 4,927.11 
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July 31, 1928. July 31, 1929. 
a av pees kuuww sethantes 6,953 .68 7,226 .61 
a EE I cas be 5 sip G's 3 o'op's sb sip 6 op dacs 1,159 .54 1,103 .04 
Se ee 35,541 .12 37,078.38 
cing i nie bles ecw cp seeeiess 43,847 .14 49,261.01 
Headquarters Building, Bonds and Cash..................... 210,229.18 333,965.61 
Headquarters Building, Property........................... 92,853 .33 92,853 .33 
$407,595 .09 $539,175.63 
Trust: 
Nn asses pansoavwceee sis $ 14,005.51 $ 14,567.54 
I Si og pond bese vccewscadacceases 1,317.90 1,332.19 
$ 15,323.41 $ 15,899.73 
Summary: 
a go Gog. & rnd ch.e: 4 widig Bid. aves erent das $417,187 .60 $542,976 .58 
SE EY ere ne,” an ee er 15,323 .41 15,899.73 
$432,511.01 $558,876 .31 
myet meerenee Jelly 31, 1027 to July 31, 1028..... ce eee c cr enceece $ 63,004.85 
a $126,365 .30 


SECURITIES, PROPERTY AND CASH HELD FOR THE ASSOCIATION AND FOR THE TRUST FUNDS, 
Juty 31, 1929. 


Securities: 
Massachusetts State 3% Bonds............................. $ 14,000.00 
NN oa eee cc Wdlecledilecidws cdvecee’s 2,000 .00 
ES 44,500 .00 
Ne A Ee eee eee rere rere 40,000 .00 $100,500 .00 
Property: 
Headquarters Building Property......................00000. $ 92,853 .33 $ 92,853 .33 
Cash: 
Boston Penny Savings Bank Savings Account, Boston, Mass., 
4'/.% compounded semi-annually...................... $ 391.22 
Merchants & Newark Trust Co., Checking Account, Newark, 
N. J., 3% compounded monthly....................... 716.32 
Baltimore Trust Co. Checking Account, Baltimore, Md., 2!/.% 
Cot ln ceasecccscsoncescs ovis 35,442 .04 
Drovers & Mechanics National Bank Savings Account, Balti- 
more, Md., 4% compounded semi-annually.............. 328,973.40 $365,522 .98 








$558,876 .31 


The property entry represents the actual cost of the site in Washington, D. C. for the 
Headquarters Building including recording, insurance of title and other incidental charges. 
Record should be made of the fact that the original deposit on the site, amounting to $5000.00, 
was paid by Dr. H. A. B. Dunning personally and credited to his subscription, and therefore this 
amount does not appear in the bank deposits of the Headquarters Building Fund although it is 
included in the total of collections for the fund. 

Since the last report was submitted, City of St. Louis 4% Bonds to the value of $10,000 
and owned by the Headquarters Building Fund, have matured and been paid. The cash equiva- 
lent appears in the savings account of this Fund in the Drovers and Mechanics National Bank. 

The total of subscriptions to the Headquarters Building Fund on July 31, 1929 was 
$810,570.88 and the total of collections, including the $5000 deposit toward the purchase of the site 
made by Dr. H. A. B. Dunning which was credited to his subscription, was $427,399,36. The 











en 
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increase in subscriptions since the last report, a period of twelve months, was $99,834.00 and in 
collections was $124,316.85. The Chairman of the Campaign Committee will give further de- 
tails in his annual report. 

The campaign has cost in total $55,293.16 of which amount $13,023.94 was spent in 1924, 
$11,944.05 in 1925, $10,007.06 in 1926, $9297.31 in 1927, $10,627.34 in 1928, and $393.46 to July 
31, 1929. From this is to be deducted the interest received from the fund of $1164.91 in 1924, 
$4932.31 in 1925, $7587.42 in 1926, $9470.44 in 1927, $8675.14 in 1928, and $5270.01 to July 
31, 1929, a total of $37,100.23, leaving an actual cost of $18,192.93. From this should be de- 
ducted the special contribution of $1000.00 by the Armand Company, making the net cost 
$17,192.93. It therefore cost 2.25% to obtain subscriptions of $810,570.88 and 4% to collect 
$427,599.36. The net cost of the campaign has been paid from the current funds of the Asso- 
CIATION and all collections have been used for the purchase of the site, to pay taxes and insurance, 
or are on deposit. 

The Secretary’s report will show receipts from Dues, the JouRNAL, the National Formulary, 
Recipe Book, YEAR Books, PROCEEDINGS, Bulletins, Badges and Bars, Buttons and Pins and 
Miscellaneous Items, which are collected by him and deposited in the Secretary’s account in the 
Baltimore Trust Company. These receipts are transferred by check, accompanied by itemized 
deposit slips, to the AssocraTION’s checking account in the Merchants and Newark Trust Com- 
pany from which all budget expenses are paid. 

The annual report of the Treasurer for the calendar year 1928 was audited and approved 
by W. Albert Johnson & Co.—the auditors approved by the Council. A summary of this report, 
together with the report of the auditors, appears in the JouRNAL for February 1929, pages 184~- 
187, and both reports will be published in full in the next YEAR Boox. 


Respectfully submitted, 
CHARLES W. Ho.ron, Treasurer. 


There being no objection, President Jones announced that the report of the Treasurer 
would be received for publication. 


ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT. 


Vice-President Zeigler took the Chair while President Jones read his presidential address. 
The address is printed in the September JOURNAL, pages 906-921. Vice-President Zeigler an- 
nounced that as a regular order of business the address by President Jones would be referred to 
the Committee on Resolutions. 

The report of the House of Delegates was read in full by Secretary Kelly, including items 
of business reported by the Council to the House, as having been transacted at its Second Session 
held in Rapid City. (See report of House of Delegates in this issue of the JouRNAL, also Council 
Minutes in September issue, pages 959-967.) The report was, on motion, accepted and approved. 

President Jones introduced Dr. James H. Beal who referred to the address of the President 
and other items of the program; and, owing to the lateness of the hour, he asked to be excused 
from delivering his address. After some discussion by Messrs. Freericks, Hilton and Wulling 
relative to the presentation of Dr. Beal’s address, it was moved by S. L. Hilton and seconded 
by Frederick J. Wulling that the address be made the first order of business at the Second General 
Session; the motion carried unanimously. 

C. Leonard O’Connell, member of the faculty of the College of Pharmacy of the University 
of Pittsburgh was recognized. He reported the formation of a Students’ Branch in the Pittsburgh 
College of Pharmacy, responsive to the expressed desirability, by former President C. W. Johnson, 
of forming such branches in schools and colleges of pharmacy. The branch includes a member- 
ship of 337 students. Prof. O’Connell explained the purpose of the Branch and assured the 
ASSOCIATION of the interest and support of the members of this Branch and of the members of 
the faculty. The latter believed in using the agency of the schools for instilling the value of 
associations. He said there was no compulsion, nor was the money collected at the time of the 
formation of the Branch. As a committee to assist the preliminaries three members of the stu- 
dent body and a like number of the faculty, and a spokesman were selected to carry on the work. 
The student members came to the office to pay their dues. Prof. O’Connell presented a check 
for the applicants, amounting to $1685.00 and then introduced a student member, Joseph J. 
Dulak. The latter said that the student branches of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL Asso- 
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CIATION represented a milestone, and he felt that these organizations would be productive of 
great good for the AssocraTIoN and for the individual members. 

Prof. O’Connell exhibited a parchment with the signatures of the applicants, which is to 
be framed and placed in the students’ room of the Headquarters Building; the former students 
visiting here ten or fifteen years from now will be proud of the step taken in 1929. President 
Jones thanked the presenters and congratulated them on their success. (See Resolution No. 7.) 

President Brann extended greetings and invited the members to attend the annual meeting 
of the N. A. R. D., to convene in Minneapolis. 

On motion, seconded and duly carried, the First General Session of 1929, was then ad- 
journed. 

SECOND GENERAL SESSION. 


The Second General Session of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION was con- 
vened by President Jones at 2:05 p.m., August 29th. 

In accordance with the action taken at the First General Session that his address be the 
first item of business, Dr. James H. Beal delivered an address entitled ‘‘At the Bottom of the 
Well.” (See page 925, September JOURNAL.) 

After the conclusion of the address it was moved by S. L. Antonow, and duly seconded, 
that the address be received and printed in the JouRNAL, and that copies be furnished to the 
pharmaceutical Journals of the country and to the members of both branches of Congress. 

R. A. Lyman inquired, “‘if by voting in favor of the motion, would he be voting to commit 
the AssocIATION to a declaration against the prohibition laws’’? 

Dr. Beal replied that the opinions expressed in any paper presented to the ASSOCIATION 
were the opinions of the writer. He requested the mover of the motion to amend his motion 
so as not to include the members of both Houses of Congress. 

After further discussion—the mover of the motion amended his motion to provide for the 
acceptance and publication of Dr. Beal’s paper. The seconder of the motion accepted the 
amendment and the motion as amended was carried. 

Chairman H. A. B. Dunning presented his reports for the Committees on Headquarters 
Building Campaign, on Headquarters Building Site and on Headquarters Building Plans; he 
spoke, in part, as follows, and included letters and other data: 


THE PHARMACY HEADQUARTERS BUILDING. 


“It seems I am to make reports for three committees. The report on one phase of the 
matter involves a report on all the other phases. 


Headquarters Building Campaign Committee. 


“As I told you last year, the work of the Campaign Committee in its general aspects 
was practically completed, although our Committee was always willing, and still is, to accept 
any contributions which you may place at our disposal. While that is true in regard to general 
solicitations, new developments have led your Campaign Committee to undertake a special 
solicitation about which I will speak later. I will first give you an analysis of the present status 
of the Campaign work. 

“You will be interested in knowing that every state in the Union has subscribed to this 
great movement for Pharmacy, and a number of foreign countries, or dependencies of the United 
States—Porto Rico, Cuba, Hawaii, Canada, the Philippine Islands and Brazil. In some of 
these countries several contributions have been voluntarily made. Some of the states have been 
responsible for quite large subscriptions, the largest of which naturally would be New York, with 
$216,749.98. The next largest in subscriptions, but almost the smallest state in size, has again 
done its duty and subscribed $100,902.20, and that is Maryland. I might say that was to be 
expected also. 

“There are a number of states that have been responsible for aggregate subscriptions in 
excess of $25,000. These are Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Penn- 
sylvania and others in lesser amounts. ‘These subscriptions have been obtained from manu- 
facturers, wholesalers, retailers and a miscellaneous group which cannot readily be classified. 

“The manufacturers have subscribed approximately $291,000. The wholesalers have 
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subscribed more than $16,000. The retailers have given $235,000. The miscellaneous con- 
tributed $267,000, and the aggregate amount is approximately $820,000. 

“The total number of subscriptions is 16,015. 

“Of these amounts, $427,457.72 has been paid in cash. There remains to be collected 
of this large sum $383,113.16. It is a fact, as in all instances of this kind, that a certain portion 
of this amount will not be obtained. But the essential thing to impress us is that more than 
one-half the amount has been received up to this time, and a considerable portion of the re- 
mainder is sure to be paid in later. 

“T-would suggest that if any of you are interested in having any information in regard to 
data which I have just discussed or any facts which I may have missed in which you are interested, 
that you ask me for that information and I will try to give it to you.” 


The Headquarters Building Site Committee. 


“Your Building Site Committee, as was.told you last year, selected a most beautiful site 
in Washington for our Headquarters Building. It is located opposite the Lincoln Memorial on 
a new boulevard, which is a part of the new plan of the development of Washington, leading down 
to the new Memorial Bridge, and is accepted as one of the most wonderful sites for a building 
of this kind, not only in Washington, but in all the world. 

“Your Committee, authorized by the Council, purchased a certain portion of the land of 
which we are now trying to obtain greater areas, and paid approximately $92,000 for it. We 
were very well satisfied at that time with our purchase, and still are. But, because of new de- 
velopments within the year, I want to inform you by reading copies of some correspondence 
which I have here and which were submitted to a few people whom we thought would be interested 
in helping us accomplish, what was asked of us by the Fine Arts Commission of the Government. 
This letter which I am about to read started off the matter.” 


THE COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS 


Established by Congress May 17, 1910 
Interior Department Building, Washington 


Charles Moore—Chairman 


Lorado Taft Ferruccio Vitale 
Abram Garfield Ezra Winter 
Benjamin W. Morris John W. Cross 


H. P. Caemmerer—Secretary 
January 16, 1929. 
- Dear Sir: 

I have been informed that it is the desire of the National Pharmaceutical 
Association to build in Washington, D. C., near the National Academy of Sciences. 
Would you please inform me concerning your plans? ‘The Commission of Fine Arts 
will be interested in your project. We would like to know, if you have purchased 
a site, its street boundaries; and the status of your plans for the building. 

The Commission of Fine Arts is meeting in Washington next Tuesday, 
January 22nd, when it would be possible for you to confer with the Commission 
regarding your project should you so desire. 

(Signed) H. P. Caemmerer, 
Secretary and Executive Officer. 
Dr. E. F. Kelly, Secretary, 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, 
10 West Chase Street, Baltimore, Md. 


“Dr. Kelly and I visited Washington and conferred with the members of the Fine Arts 
Commission. ‘There were present not only the Chairman, but some eight or ten members of 
this Commission. For some hours they gave their time, and we willingly gave ours, to discuss 
our project with them. After they had been fully informed as to who we are, what we are, what 
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are our aims and what we propose to do, they passed judgment upon us and said that they ap- 
proved of us and were glad to have us in Washington occupying this wonderful site which they 
had been so zealously guarding. But they asked us to consider the possibility of obtaining not 
only the property which we own—the front central portion of this block—but certain areas on 
the west and east of it which would give us the entire front of that block. 

“At this time we informed Mr. Moore that he was asking a great deal of us; that we had, 
after a number of years of most arduous labor, raised what we thought, at least measured by the 
difficulty of obtaining it, a most extraordinary sum, and we feared we had exhausted our oppor- 
tunities in obtaining any further amounts, at least until we had done something concrete, to 
further interest those who had the money and the will to give it for our purpose. But Chairman 
Moore was so deeply interested and suggested such great possibilities for us, and offered so much 
coéperation, that he stimulated our enthusiasm and we told him we would try again. 

“So that you will get a better idea of the splendid attitude of the Fine Arts Commission 
and of their wonderful offer, I will read a letter addressed to us by Chairman Moore.” 


THE COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS 


Established by Congress May 17, 1910 
Interior Department Building, Washington 


Charles Moore—Chairman 


Lorado Taft Ferruccio Vitale 
Abram Garfield Ezra Winter 
Benjamin W. Morris John W. Cross 


H. P. Caemmerer—Secretary 
January 24, 1929. 
Dear Dr. Dunning: 


The Commission of Fine Arts, at its meeting on January 22, 1929, were 
much pleased to consider the building project of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION, in the National Capital, as presented by you and Dr. E. F. Kelly, 
Secretary of your AssocraTION. ‘The Commission noted you have acquired a por- 
tion of the square between 22d and 23d Streets, along B Street, N. W., west of the 
National Academy of Sciences, where your building will have a commanding posi- 
tion virtually opposite the Lincoln Memorial and adjacent to the Arlington Memo- 
rial Bridge. ‘The visitors to the Lincoln Memorial are numbering over one million 
a year; and your building will be the first one seen from the Arlington Memorial 
Bridge of the monumental buildings which will extend along B Street from the 
Potomac River to the United States Capitol. 

The Commission of Fine Arts has been solicitous as to a building at this 
location which would be a portion of the frame of the Lincoln Memorial, both en- 
hancing that building and in turn being enhanced by it. Thus it would naturally 
fall into the plan of development for B Street. 

The design of the building itself, prepared by Mr. John Russell Pope, con- 
forms to the ideals of this Commission in all respects. The Commission therefore 
approves the design which you submitted. 

The question is as to the location of the building on the plot. It is of the 
first importance that the front of your building shall line with that of the Sciences 
building in the adjoining square; and that you have sufficient land on either side 
and at the front of your building. The Commission understands that this will 
necessitate your raising a considerable sum in addition to what you have already 
raised for the purchase of the land necessary to secure a suitable emplacement on 
the east and west. 

The necessary land to the south is owned by the Government—a portion 
as a street; the remainder as a reservation. This Commission is prepared, in case 
you secure the east and west lands, to recommend to Congress that the portion of 
Water Street in front of your square be vacated, and that the reservation be in- 
cluded in your grounds, with the proviso that this land shall not be built upon, 
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but shall be treated as the land in front of the National Academy of Sciences build- 
ing is now treated. This would give you without cost a greater area than you 


would be called on to purchase. 


We trust that you will be able to coéperate with 


this Commission to bring about a result so important, and even so imperative. 
The Commission of Fine Arts will be pleased to assist you in your efforts in 


any way possible. 


Very respectfully yours, 
(Signed) CHARLES Moore, Chairman. 


Dr. H. A. B. Dunning, Chairman, Committee on Headquarters Building, 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, Baltimore, Md. 


“Realizing the great opportunity offered to us, we selected a list to which I sent a letter 
of my own with a purpose of obtaining the necessary funds for the purchase of these additional 
land areas. You will recall we had already expended $92,000 for land of which $60,000 repre- 


sented special subscriptions. 
more. ‘The letter is as follows: 


We estimated this additional land would require about $110,000 








Letter of Chairman H. A. B. Dunning to a Selected List. 


I hope you will study the data which I have submitted herewith and give 
me your conclusions. 

You will understand that funds are available for the construction of the 
American Pharmacy Institute building and also that it is definitely planned to begin 
operations about March 1, 1930, and complete the work before the following fall. 

You will note that John Russell Pope has been engaged as architect and 
that The Fine Arts Commission has approved our undertaking and has assured us 
of their interest and coéperation. The Parks & Planning Commission is also in 
accord. A crisis, however, has arisen in our affairs, for The Fine Arts Commission 
and The Parks & Planning Commission, in accord with John Russell Pope, are 
insistent that our enterprise should develop the entire frontage of the square in 
which our site is located, because of the important relationship with the new mall 
and, especially, to the Lincoln Memorial. The Fine Arts Commission and The 
Parks & Planning Commission offer unusual and exceedingly valuable inducements 
in the way of using their influence to obtain additional areas of park land, as a 
setting for the building, leading down to the new mall and facing the Lincoln Memo- 
rial, if we can fulfill their desires of developing the entire frontage of our square. 

All of this represents a great opportunity for American pharmacy and the 
interests which are a part of it, not only from the viewpoint of developing and pro- 
tecting the professional, ethical and educational side of pharmacy, but from the 
materialistic. No greater opportunity for a profitable advertisement of the drug 
business is available and at so small cost. We are dependent on the large drug 
interests and philanthropists in pharmacy for the financing of the purchase of the 
additional area, as recommended by The Fine Arts Commission, and would ap- 
preciate your consideration and prompt advice of your decision as to whether or not 
you will make this purchase possible. 








SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE SPECIAL FUND FOR THE PURCHASE OF ADDITIONAL PROPERTY FOR THE 


HEADQUARTERS BUILDING. 


Wer He TU. 8 cn sc escws $100 .00 CN ian cps henna 1,000 .00 
Nelson Baker & Co............. 250 .00 BU Sos sca. ons v0.00 1,000 .00 
Abbott Laboratories........... 250 .00 E. R. Squibb & Sons.......... 5,000 .00 
Bis Bac wiatds oes sce e es 500 .00 Parke, Davis & Co............ 10,000 .00 
Chastes Piiser & Co............ 500 .00 Henry S. Wellcome.......... 10,000 .00 
George A. Gorgas.............. 500 .00 a ie cd eile c's ot 10,000 .00 
EO eee 500 .00 3s 00k MES chess sess sna ee 10,000 .00 
NE DM os e'ain ao soo 06 o's 500 .00 fy ee eee 10,000 .00 
Sg. os eh cers 1000 .00 Lambert Pharmacal Co........ 20,000 .00 
Schering & Glatz.............. 1000 .00 oe AS Se earn, Mle 25,000 .00 
Je Bie BM bs 0 RTE CTE, 1000 .00 Total... $108,100 .00 
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“T think it would be appropriate to tell you of the response to this solicitation. In some 
cases the rewards came easy, and in some cases hard, but they came. One of the most difficult 
subscriptions to secure was from a lady for the amount of $500 and the lady’s name is Mrs. H. 
A. B. Dunning. The next one was easy. It was $500 from Mrs. Chas. W. Holton. 

“A list is submitted of the subscriptions to date toward the purchase of the additional 
property required and you will appreciate, as we did, this wonderful response. 

“This result gave us approximately the amount required and indicates more forceably 
than any statement from me, the growing realization of the importance of this project to the 
future of pharmacy. 

“Just a few words more about the site. As I told you, we first purchased this central 
portion overlooking the Lincoln Memorial. After some tedious, difficult negotiations, we pur- 
chased from the George Washington University the land to the west of us, which gives us about 
75 or 80 per cent of the area that The Fine Arts Commission wants us to have and we want to 
get. We are at present negotiating for the rest of the land and can assure our membership that 
we are quite confident of ultimate success in obtaining this additional land for which we have 
the funds in hand.” 


Headquarters Plan Committee. 


‘‘Now as to the report of the Plans Committee. John Russel Pope, according to Chair- 
man Moore, certainly one of the greatest architects of this country, is our architect. Your 
Secretary, Dr. Kelly, and myself, have been in close touch with him and his associates. We have 
had a number of conferences with his associates. I have had a special conference with Mr. Pope 
at his home in Newport, spending several days with him talking over plans. He is deeply in- 
terested in this proposition. He regards it as one of the greatest opportunities he has ever had, 
because he realizes, as you would if you knew the facts, that the site imposes upon him the neces- 
sity of putting his best architectural efforts and abilities back of accomplishing a perfect 
result.” 

In order that you may fully grasp the spirit in which Mr. Pope has undertaken to co- 
operate with The Parks and Planning Commission, The Fine Arts Commission and the AMERI- 
CAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION in erecting an institution in keeping with the location and 
its surrounding, I want to read the following from the first two letters received from Mr. Pope: 


Letter of December 6, 1928, to Chairman H. A. B. Dunning. 


Office of JouHn Russet Pore, Architect John Russel Pope 
542 Fifth Avenue, New York Daniel P. Higgins 
Otto R. Eggers 


Your letter regarding the Institute of Pharmacy received. I am most en- 
thusiastic and interested. 

For years I have been in contact with the big Washington architectural plan 
both as a member of The Federal Fine Arts Commission, and as the Architect for 
the proposed Roosevelt Memorial that would complete the big park conception, 
of which the Lincoln Memorial is such an important element. I have also executed 
many buildings there and am thoroughly familiar with National Academy of 
Sciences, having been on The Fine Arts Commission at the time they passed upon it. 

I think the situation you have selected for your building is a most ideal one 
both as to physical location and as to surrounding associations. You have done 
well. 

You may count on my whole-hearted desire to be of every help in any di- 
rection you may think I can be of service. Unfortunately, I have just returned 
from Baltimore and a business trip to find myself so booked up with appointments 
and obligations that I am not free to come to Baltimore for about a week or ten days, 
and I am suggesting if you think well of it that one of my associates in whom I have 
great confidence call upon you that I may obtain as much information as is possible 
before my personal visit. 


(Signed) Most interestedly yours truly, JOHN RUSSELL POPE. 
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Letter of January 28, 1929, to Chairman H. A. B. Dunning. 


I started to write you last week but put it off anticipating some quick action 
by the Art Commission, which has now reached me in a copy of their findings sent 
you. 

When the drawings went to you for the Commission meeting while pleased 
with them, I felt we were shooting a little fast, and feared that the Art Commission 
might dig into us on points possibly overlooked. Their approval of the design is 
gratifying and helpful to progress, but I want you to feel that it should and will 
not ease off our efforts to improve the design and, if necessary, to do something 
totally different if we find it a betterment. 

The suggestions of the Art Commission indicate helpful coéperation. They 
seem sound, and I only hope that you will be able to shape up matters to line up 
with them. 

To me the problem is one of the very rare opportunities and the possibilities 
of greatest importance to your interest and mine. 

You will have from us the best we can give. 

(Signed) JoHn RussELL Pops. 


“The Fine Arts Commission has told him and has told us that this monumental building 
must be a jewel of a building on account of its location facing the Lincoln Memorial. It is the 
first of these buildings to be seen when coming over the new Memorial Bridge. It is immediately 
adjacent to the National Academy of Sciences. On the other side are the Public Health buildings 
to be developed according to a fine architectural building plan. Because the whole thing is a 
part of the new planning and parking development of Washington, Mr. Pope desires that we 
shall have, if he has the ability, one of the finest architectural results in Washington, and that 
our building will not only be an artistic result, but will be practical in its application. The Fine 
Arts Commission is helping us to these ends. They want and expect us to have a utilitarian 
building, as well as an artistic building. 

“It is our expectation, and our determination unless something very vital interferes, like 
a ruling of the Council or something of that kind, that the designs will be completed this fall 
and the building will be completed by this time next year. That is our intent. 

“There is another thing I should like to instill into your consciousness so that you may 
spread the seed of the idea where it will grow. When we have shown the practicality of this 
undertaking, when it has become thoroughly understood that there is no movement in Pharmacy 
to-day that is more important, or nearly so important as this one—for it represents regeneration 
and rehabilitation—and when we have placed on this site a concrete result of the interest which so 
many people have shown in the project in the way of their support, not only in interest and 
effort, but in money, it is not only our hope and expectation, but our conviction, that some of 
the men who have been interested in giving large sums, and some of the men whose interest has 
not yet been developed but who later will become interested—will make this fine building all 
that it should be. e 

“We have compiled a list of subscriptions to the Fund of $1000 or more and I believe that 
it will encourage you and all others interested in Pharmacy to read this list. 


List OF SUBSCRIBERS OF $1000 oR Mork, Aso List oF SUBSCRIBERS TO FUND FoR PURCHASE 


OF LAND. 
Total Total 
subscribed. subscribed. 
Wm. R. Warner & Co. Lambert Pharmacal Co........... 21,000 .00 
ae ee. Se $61,000 .00 
G. A. Pfeiffer Burroughs Wellcome & Co. \ 30,000 .00 
Hynson, Westcott & Dunning ) H. S. Wellcome a. 4 ; 
J. W. Westcott . 62,500.00 Eli Lilly & Co. 
i A. B. Danses J.K.lily . fcc 16,000 .00 


Sharp & Dohme 35,000.00 Parke, Davis & Co.............. 15,000.00 
A. R. L. Dohme Aa teh Laabthy Johnson & Johnson.............. 10,000 .00 
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E. R. Squibb & Co............. . 10,000.00 Dr. Miles Medicine Co........... 1,000 .00 
Armand Co. 7,100.00 E. L. Patch Co.. oe Sp 1,000 .00 
Ecco. 4 ; Smith, Kline & Seat Co tet Se 1,000 .00 
Fairchild Bros. & Foster......... 5,000.00 Charles W. Holton...”........... 1,000 .00 
Chattanooga Medicine Co........ 5,000.00 Geo. M. Beringer............... 1,000 .00 
Waterbury Chemical Co......... 5,000.00 Norwich Pharmacal Co.......... 1,000 .00 
Mallinckrodt Chem. Works...... 3,500.00 Whitall Tatum Co.......... APY. 1,000 .00 
a ree 3,000.00 Marcy Co.. aE area 1,000 .00 
pO 2. ee 3,000.00 Wm. S. Merrell Co.. Sea 1,000 .00 
B. K. Beeord Co............... 2,500.00 Henry B. Gilpin Ca. Prices 4 1,000 .00 
Ce Beeo.0O Cepetee Ge... 25... . eee ese. 1,000 .00 
oe Le 1,000 .00 

Co.. Fates ca Xs ee ere 1,000 .00 
Sterling Pitute. ae. pe 2 2,500.00 Letzelter Drug Co............... 1,000 .00 
Carleton & Hovey Gs... od eee 2,000.00 MHorlick’s Malted Milk Co........ 1,000 .00 
ES 2,000.00 Isaac E. Emerson............... 1,000 .00 
MEN cine cesses suaesses 2,000.00 H. A. Metz Sibieteeen........ 1,000 .00 
Mentholatum Co................ 2,000.00 Nelson Baker & Co...... parla 1,000 .00 
Peoples Drug Stores, Inc......... mon .GO 46 Genre Gorees......... sce ene 1,000 .00 
Lloyd Bros., Pharmacists........ 2,000.00 Scott & Bowne.......... the at 1,000 .00 
MEM ates vsceccscecces Lee .oo |) Ce. Peer Co... ss... 1,000 .00 
Frederick Stearns & Co.......... 1,500.00 Chamberlain Medicine Co........ 1,000 .00 
Schering & Glatz, Inc............ eh ee eee 1,000 .00 
Abbott Laboratories............. Mum Ske" EE 1,000 .00 
eR sass cs0,¢ <0. 000s +0’ 1,000.00 Mrs. H. A. B. Dunning.......... 1,000 .00 
Seabury & Johnson.............. 1,000.00 Mrs. Chas. W. Holton.......... 1,000 .00 
John B. Thomas................ 1,000 .00 


“Please understand that we appreciate the subscriptions of lesser amount just as much 
and I have submitted this list only to indicate that this undertaking has caught the interest and 
attention of those who can carry it to a glorious conclusion.” 

“‘What we are trying to do is to establish on this site a jewel of a building which will repre- 
sent the spirit of Pharmacy—especially its professional and altruistic spirit—and give an op- 
portunity to provide all that will be required of us in the beginning, such as an office for our 
JOURNAL, general offices for our ASSOCIATION, a museum, a library, a research laboratory and 
meeting places for allied interests in pharmacy. 

“Tt will provide all these features in the beginning, and we will be glad to carry on. As 
one or more of these men so deeply interested as to give many thousand dollars has said, even- 
tually it must provide more. It must provide larger laboratory space than now, and a larger 
meeting room. To express it in a materialistic way, instead of requiring a million dollars for 
the project, several million dollars will be required for its complete success. Do not have in 
your minds, please, that because a million dollars has been obtained, it has given those interested 
an appetite to get more money. ‘The idea is to provide what we need to begin with, and only 
sufficient to provide what we should have in future. I hope you will remember my prophecy 
in years to come—and it won’t be many years before you will see my prophecy fulfilled—greater 
financial support will be forthcoming after the concrete evidence in the way of the first building 
which we shall place on this splendid site has been given.” 

(See also Item 85, Council Letter No. 10, page 959, September JouRNAL.) 

The reports of Chairman Dunning were received with the thanks of the ASSocraTION to Dr. 
Dunning and his associates, and to all contributors. (See also Resolution No. 26.) 

The minutes of the First Session of the General Sessions were read and, on motion duly 
seconded and a vote approved. ‘The report of the Second Session of the House of Delegates, was 
read by Secretary Kelly. (See minutes of the House of Delegates.) Two motions to amend 
Chapter VIII of the By-Laws of the AssocraTION were read. (As the amendments were voted 
on at the next session, they are given there to avoid duplication.) 

Dean C. B. Jordan then presented an interesting illustrated address on ‘Professional 
Pharmacy.”” On motion of Robert J. Ruth, seconded by E. G. Eberle, the address was received 
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for publication by a rising vote of thanks to Dean Jordan. At the request of President Jones 
Dean Jordan agreed to continue his survey of professional pharmacy; he requested the assistance 
of the members of the ASSOCIATION in the collection of necessary data. (The address will be 
printed apart from the minutes.) On motion, duly seconded and a vote the Second General 
Session was adjourned. E. F. Keury, Secretary. 


THIRD AND FINAL GENERAL SESSION. 


The Third and Final General Session was called to order by President Jones at 9:00 p.m. 
The minutes of the Second General Session were read and approved. ‘The final report of the 
House of Delegates was received (see minutes of House of Delegates); the resolutions referred to 
therein were read by title, and the report adopted. (For Resolutions see pages 949-954 in Sep- 
tember JOURNAL.) 

Under Unfinished Business, the two motions submitted by Julius A. Koch and H. V. Arny at 
the Second General Session, amending Chapter VIII of the By-Laws of the AssocraTION were re- 
read and on motion, seconded and a vote adopted. The amendments follow: 

Article VII of Chapter VIII of the By-Laws is amended by the insertion of the following 
sentence after the first sentence of the article: 

Chapter VIII of the By-Laws is amended by the inclusion of the following article: 

“The Chairman of the U. S. P. Revision Committee, the Chairman of the Committee on 
N. F., the Chairman of the Committee on Unofficial Standards, the Chairman of the Scientific 
Section of the A. Pu. A., the Chairman of the National Conference on Pharmaceutical Research, 
the Secretary of the A. Pu. A. and the Treasurer of the A. Pu. A. shall be associate members of 
the Committee. 

‘Article VII1I—Committee on Unoffiicial Standards.—-The Committee on Unofficial Stand- 
ards shall be elected by the Council, four members to serve for a term of four years, four members 
for a term of three years, four members for a term of two years and four members for a term of 
one year. After the expiration of the one-year term four members shall be elected annually for a 
term of four years. It shall be the duty of the Committee to formulate standards so far as it may 
be found to be desirable, for such drugs and chemical products for which standards are not other- 
wise provided,” and that articles VIII, [IX and X be numbered IX, X and XI, respectively. 


THE HYNSON MEMORIAL VOLUME OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL RECIPE BOOK. 


President Jones recognized Robert L. Swain who, on behalf of Baltimore Branch A. Pu. A., 
presented a beautifully bound copy (No. 1) of the Pharmaceutical Recipe Books; he said in part: 

“It is most fitting, Mr. President, that ideas of intrinsic worth should be immortal. Such 
ideas enrich our lives; they stimulate our better impulses; they make for betterment in the condi- 
tions under which we live. Fortunate is he who proposes an idea or dreams a dream worthy to 
be believed, such a dream that touches the hearts of men and which confers a benefit upon his 
fellows. Distinguished, above all, is he who leaves his impress upon the hearts and minds of men, 
whose fine traits of character grow into inspiration and promise for those with whom he moves and 
lives. There is perhaps no greater distinction than that of serving well and serving honorably. 
The greatest happiness is that which springs from giving happiness to others. 

“Mr. President, these remarks are most appropriate at this time and very descriptive of 
my purpose in speaking before this body. I desire to call to your attention the name of one dis- 
tinguished in the membership roll of this distinguished organization. One, while he has passed 
to that land from whose bourne no traveller returns, yet in passing this way, left his imprint in- 
delibly woven into the very fabric of this AssocraTIon; I refer, Mr. President, to the Late Henry 
P. Hynson, of Baltimore. For many years Dr. Hynson occupied an exalted position in this body. 
He was an educator in pharmacy, known and respected throughout the length and breadth of this 
land. He was a humanitarian who appreciated the high value of human relations. He was a 
pharmacist distinguished for his learning, his judgment and devotion to the lofty ideals of the 
profession. Above all, Dr. Hynson was devoted to the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, 
and he translated into his own character the ethics which have made this Association distinguished 
among the professional organizations of the country. He was a sound advisor, a wise counsellor 
and a friend of deep and sympathetic understanding. 
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“Among all of the work which the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION has so suc- 
cessfully carried to completion, I think the ‘Pharmaceutical Recipe Book’ came closest to Dr. 
Hynson’s heart. It was in his mind that the Recipe Book had its origin. Many years ago he 
recognized the lack of authority in the composition of many widely used medicinal preparations 
and the resulting variations met with in various sections of the country or in the same sections of 
the country at various times. It was to meet this situation that Dr. Hynson proposed that the 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION develop a Pharmaceutical Recipe Book in which working 
formulas, of tested merit, be compiled for the great number of preparations, not officially recognized, 
which are used by the laity and the medical profession. 

“Happily the idea, which Dr. Hynson proposed and to which he remained loyal and stead- 
fast, found favor with the thoughtful men in this AssocraTIon. It was not permitted to Dr. 
Hynson to see the actual fruition of the idea. He passed to rest from his labors several years be- 
fore the Recipe Book was an actual accomplishment. However, the idea was nurtured by his as- 
sociates and his colleagues and the work has been brought to a happy consummation. 

“Acting in the name and under the authority of the Baltimore Branch of the AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, it is my profound distinction to present to the ASSOCIATION, in 
honor of this educator, this humanitarian, Henry P. Hynson, master pharmacist, the very first 
copy of the Recipe Book. It bears the serial number one, and is presented with the request that 
it be placed in the Museum of the American Institute of Pharmacy, soon to arise in the National 
capitol, and there to remain in commemoration of the untiring efforts and unselfish devotion of a 
man whose ideals were noble and whose life a practical application of man’s loftiest purposes.”’ 

President Jones, in well-chosen words, accepted the Book in the name of the AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. As requested by the Baltimore Branch, A. Pu. A., he transmitted 
the volume to Editor Eberle to take charge of it and protect it until the time when it will be placed 
in the Museum. Mr. Eberle accepted the charge, stating that he felt honored in doing so. 

S. L. Hilton stated that a rising vote of thanks was in order for the magnificent and beauti- 
ful gift. He was of the opinion that this was in part another expression of the interest of the in- 
coming President, Dr. Dunning. He moved a rising vote of thanks which was unanimously and 
heartily given. (See pages 860 and 921, September JouRNAL.) 


THE EBERT PRIZE MEDAL. 


Chairman James C. Munch, of the Scientific Section, was recognized by President Jones; 
- hesaidin part: ‘Science has been defined as a collection of organized knowledge. As such, science 
knows no boundaries, no age limits, no country and no language. In appreciation of the value 
of science and of scientific studies, a retail pharmacist, born in 1840—a retail pharmacist for many 
years prominent in this and other organizations—established a fund, of which the proceeds should 
be used to encourage definite progressive scientific investigations. This fund is now known as the 
Ebert Prize Fund, and was established by the late Albert E. Ebert; the proceeds provide for the 
Ebert Prize medal. This year the medal is awarded to Dr. John C. Krantz, Jr., a pharmacist, a 
research worker, who is now engaged in editing a book dealing with practical pharmacy. The 
Committee on Ebert Prize, after considering the papers presented at the Portland meeting, has 
awarded the Prize to Dr. John C. Krantz, Jr., for his paper on ‘The Buffer Capacities of Acacia 
and Tragacanth.’ The subject, while scientific and apparently involved, has a direct bearing 
upon the problems of manufacturing and those of the retail pharmacist.” 

Chairman Munch then presented the recipient, Dr. John C. Krantz, Jr., who before ack- 
nowledging his appreciation expressed the wish that Mrs. Krantz could have been present. He 
said he loved Science for two reasons—he loved Science for Science’s sake, expressed in the words, 
“There is no delight like that which springs from discovery. It isa joy that gladdens the heart.” 
For the second reason—Science to-day stands as the great Mount Everest, showering its benefits 
upon mankind and reaching upward to truth, following out the words of that greatest Teacher— 
“Thou shalt know the Truth, and the Truth shall make you free.” 

Mr. Alex Johnson presented Dr. Charles H. Mayo to President Jones and he, in turn, intro- 
duced Dr. Mayo to the audience. He delivered an address on the ‘“‘Chemistry of Nature.’ 
(Dr. Mayo’s address is printed in this issue of the JourRNAL.) Following the address the audience 
rose in expression of their appreciation. President Jones extended the thanks of the ASSOCIATION 
to the honored guest, whom, on motion of President Jones, the audience unanimously nominated for 
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honorary membership in the AssocraTION. (The Council, later, took formal action, so that Dr. 
Charles H. Mayo is now an honorary member of the ASSOCIATION.) 

Mr. Johnson spoke briefly in appreciation of having had the opportunity to meet with the 
members of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, and expressed his delight because of 
having met representative pharmacists and members of their families from all sections of the 
country. 


INSTALLATION OF OFFICERS. 


Former President L. L. Walton was appointed marshall by President Jones—the installing 
officer. Members-elect of the Council, W. Bruce Philip and James H. Beal, were presented; 
Charles H. LaWall was unavoidably absent and Charles E. Caspari found it necessary to return 
home before the closing session. 

W. Bruce Philip expressed appreciation of the honor for himself and the Pacific Coast 
pharmacists and thanked the members. 

James H. Beal said he was always glad to serve the AssocraTION to the best of his ability. 
He added the following words to his acceptance: ‘‘I am more and more impressed as the days go 
by that there is such a thing as real pharmacy. I am aware of the fact that to the general public 
what we know as pharmacy is not apparent on the surface, but it is there nevertheless. We speak 
of pharmacy and we speak of the drug business sometimes as if they were identical yet at the same 
time we recognize there is a difference between the two. The difference as I see it is this: Phar- 
macy, real pharmacy, is the basis, the scientific and professional basis of the drug business. The 
drug business consists of the commercial activities through which the pharmacist expects to ex- 
tract a living from the practice of pharmacy. It must be there, otherwise what we know as the 
drug business is nothing. There have been times in the past when I have been discouraged at the 
outlook. I have felt sometimes as if I had been worshipping in a temple, the gods.of which had 
died and in a short time the fire on the altar would expire and this temple would fall into ruins. 
Lately, I am encouraged, and encouragement I find in this fact, that every place we go young 
men and women are interesting themselves in pharmacy, and after all, pharmacy of the future 
depends upon the quality of the young men and women who enter pharmacy.” 

President Jones called attention to the geographical distribution of the Council members— 
California, Florida, Missouri, Pennsylvania. 

The Second Vice-President-elect, W. B. Goodyear, was unavoidably absent. A. L. I. 
Winne, First Vice-President, pledged his assistance to President Dunning. 

Marshall Walton introduced President-elect H. A. B. Dunning as an outstanding man in 
pharmacy, one who achieved greatness in chemistry and pharmacy and is devoted to pharmacy. 
He referred to his success in the promotion of the A. Px. A. Headquarters, now coming to realiza- 
tion. 

President Jones received the President-elect and pinned on him the emblem of the President 
of the ASSOCIATION, but regretted that the gavel was locked up in the safe in Baltimore. 
He deemed Dr. Dunning eminently worthy of the office and highly qualified for the duties of 
office. 

President Dunning stated that he was highly sensible and appreciative of the honor con- 
ferred upon him. He had never lost interest in pharmacy nor in the work of the AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. He, as Dr. Beal, saw splendid signs of a better future for phar- 
macy and he had noted the character of the young men in pharamcy at this meeting; he had at- 
tended some of the sessions of all of the Sections. He repeated what he had said on other oc- 
casions, that so long as drugs which are poisons are used in medical practice, just so long will 
the pharmacist be important for the protection and service of the public; he felt that the profession 
of pharmacy is as important as any other profession in its service. He advised Dr. Mayo of the 
coéperation of leading pharmacists with foremost physicians and that pharmacists were qualified 
to prepare combinations of chemicals as well as galenical preparations. 

President Dunning assured the members of a successful year, emphasizing that the Chair- 
man of the House of Delegates, Robert L. Swain, resided in Baltimore, and that Secretary Kelly’s 
office is located “‘just across the way” from his. He referred to the Host City, and asked those from 
the West to give the East the same consideration given the West, and he assured them of a hearty 
welcome. ‘ 
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The other officers were presented to President Dunning and duly installed—they are: 
Charles W. Holton, E. F. Kelly, Robert L. Swain, A. G. DuMez, E. G. Eberle—all expressed 
pleasure to serve with him. Speaking at greater length Secretary Kelly referred to his association 
and friendship for many years with President Dunning and testified to the members of his whole- 


hearted devotion to the profession he serves and the organization he loves. 


port and service to President Dunning. 


He pledged his sup- 


W. Bruce Philip moved a rising vote of thanks to the retiring president, Dr. D. F. Jones, 
the motion carried by prompt response of the members in rising. 
On motion, duly seconded and carried, the ASSOCIATION adjourned. 





ABSTRACTS OF PAPERS OF SCIENTIFIC SECTION, A. PH. A., 


“A Phyto-chemical Study of Pycnanthemum 
miticans (Mountain Mint),’’ by H. W. Werner. 

Physical and chemical properties of two 
samples of oil determined. Chief constituent 
of plant is volatile oil, yield about 144% on 
dry basis. 

“Polypodium occidentale (Licorice fern),’’ 
by F. J. Goodrich. 

Rhizome contains reducing sugars, sucrose, 
starch, pentosans, a volatile oil and no alka- 
loids. Non-toxic when fed white rats. Tests 
indicate possibility as substitute for licorice. 

“A Preliminary Study of the Constituents of 
Anaphalis Margaritacea,’’ by Edward C. 
Baillie and Nellie Wakeman. 

Ash, steam distillate, ether and alcohol 
extracts obtained and chemical examinations 
undertaken upon sample of Pearly Ever- 
lasting collected near Madison, Wisconsin. 

“Black Chokeberry Bark, Aronia melano- 
carpa var. grandifolia as a recent substitute 
for ‘‘Shonny Haw,’’ by Heber W. Youngken. 

Samples of commercial Shonny Haw were 
examined pharmacognostically and Black 
Chokeberry Bark found to be present in 
appreciable amounts. 

“Comments on Some Tests and Assays of 
the U. S. P. X,’’ by Herbert C. Kassner. 

Modified method for conducting certain 
tests and assaysare given. Some of the general 
tests and processes are also criticized. 

“Critical Remarks on the U. S. P. 
creatin Assays,’’ by F. E. Willson. 

The temperature of the iodine solution and 
mode of procedure in testing amylolytic 
activity is liable to cause variations in results 
especially with samples stronger than U. S. P. 
Recommends 23° C. for iodine solution. 

“Further studies of the Cat-Eye Method 
for the Bioassay of Mydriatics and Miotics,’’ 
by James C. Munch. 

Using the technique previously developed 
for this assay, a study is made of the potentiat- 
ing action of various mydriatics when sub- 


Pan- 
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effective quantities are mixed before appli- 
cation to the eye of the cat. The develop- 
ment of synergism, addition or antagonism 
has been followed for a number of drugs more 
particularly mydriatics. The nature of an- 
tagonism between mydriatics and miotics 
is being investigated. 

“Red Squill Powders as Specific Raticides,”’ 
by James C. Munch, E. E. Horn and J. 
Silver. 

As the result of four years’ investigation and 
laboratory studies, a method has been de- 
veloped for the manufacture of red squill 
powder having a consistent toxicity to rats 
of 250 mg./kg. Red squill powder has been 
found to be harmless to animals other than 
rats under the conditions used. Wild rats 
appear to be somewhat more susceptible than 
white rats. Death results from central re- 
spiratory depression and not from cardiac 
effects. 

“The Delicacy of Chemical and Physio- 
logical Tests for Strychnine,’’ by James C. 
Munch and J. C. Ward. 

Measured volumes of strychnine solution 
were evaporated to dryness and chemical 
tests applied to determine the limit of deli- 
cacy. The minimal concentrations of strych- 
nine having just a perceptibly bitter taste were 
determined using water and various saline 
solutions as solvents. The effect of glycerine, 
gelatine and other substances upon the 
apparent bitterness of solutions was followed. 

‘Bioassay of Aconite and Its Preparations. 
2. The Comparative Toxicity of Tincture 
and Fluidextract of Aconite to Guinea-Pigs 
and Rats,” by James C. Munch and R. I. 
Grantham. 

Rats were found suitable for the preliminary 
assay of tincture and fluidextract of aconite. 
Studies were made to determine the lethal 
dose when solutions were injected subcu- 
taneously and intraperitoneally into guinea- 
pigs and rats. 


























HOUSE OF DELEGATES, AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


ABSTRACT OF THE MINUTES OF THE SESSIONS HELD IN ALEX JOHNSON HOTEL, 
RAPID CITY, SO. DAK., AUGUST 26 TO 31, 1929. 
The First Session of the House of Delegates, AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, 
was convened by Chairman Ambrose Hunsberger, August 27th, at 7:50 p.m. 
The first order of business announced by Chairman Hunsberger was roll call and the 


verification of credentials. 


The roll of delegates showed that a quorum was present and the 
House was declared as organized and open for business. 


No meeting of the House of Delegates 


having been held in the interim of the annual sessions, there were no minutes to be read. 
The names of delegates and organizations represented follow; the name of the organization 
or state is in italics, names of delegates in capitals and small capitals, and the names of the voting 


delegates in bold face. 


Only those present are named. 


(The minutes of the House of Delegates are printed here and to avoid duplication in printing, 
will also answer for the reports of the transactions made to the General Sessions—the reports are ab- 


stracts of the minutes.) 


A. PH. A. SECTIONS. 


Scientific—James C. Munch, Baltimore, Md. 

Education and Legislation—M. N. Ford, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing—H. A. Langenhan, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Commercial Interests—C. Leonard O’Connell, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Historical Pharmacy—L. F. Kebler, Washington, D. C. 


A. PH. A. BRANCHES. 


Baltimore—Glenn L. Jenkins, E. G. EBERLE. 

Chicago—E. N. Gathercoal, J. HARRY LINDAHL, 
WEBSTER. 

Cincinnati—Frank H. Freericks, Epwarp Voss, JR. 

Detrott—E. P. Stout, Wirpur L. Scovinir, R. 
LaKEy, L. W. Rowe. 

New York—H. B. Smith, LEonarD STEIGER. 

Northwest—C. V. Netz, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Philadelphia—Ambrose Hunsberger, Franx H. Esy, 
F. P. Stroup, E. F. Coox. 

Pittsburgh—Louis Emanuel, Louis SAALBACH, 


J.° Goodrich, 


G. L. 


JOHN 


. REES. 
University of Washingion—Forrest 
ARNOLD J. LEHMAN. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy—Hugh 
C. Muldoon, P. H. DrrstIne. 

American Drug Manufacturers’ Association—F. O. 
Taylor, J. C. Krantz Jr., James C. MuncuH. 

Federal Wholesale Druggists Association—R. E. Lee 

illiamson. 

National Association of Boards of Pharmacy—L. L. 

Walton, Joun Cuuvey, F. H. Kina. 


National Association of Retail Drugegists—Denny 
Brann, AMBROSE HUNSBERGER. 

National Wholesale Druggists Association—E. UL. 
Newcomb. 


The Proprietary Association—Ervin F. Kemp, Puiip 
I. Hevurs_er, D. E. Comss. 


STATE ASSOCIATIONS. 
Alabama—L. S. Blake, L. C. Lewis, S. 
W. E. BincHaM. 
Arizona—Arthur Lee Phelps. 
California—W. Bruce Philip, RopertT BoHMANSON, 


A. WILLIAMS, 


H. C. Brpp.e. 
Colorado—Charles J. Clayton, ARTHUR D. Baker, Jos. 
. Murray. 
Connecticut—C. Thurston Gilbert, Herpert M. 
LEROU. 


District of Columbia—Augustus C. Taylor, Louts F. 
BRADLEY, CHARLES G. FuHRMAN, S. L. HILtTon. 

Florida—J. H. Beal, W. M. Hankins. 

Idaho—E., O. Leonard. 

Illinois—William Gray, S. L. ANTONOW. 

Indiana—Carl E. Nelson. 

joue—See a s Jatiech. J. W. SLtocum. 

Kansas—A., » Roy Ritey, FRanK MILNE. 

perme aa oat . ” Curry, J. W. GaYLe. 

Maine—Joseph H. Dow, CHar.zs S. PIERCE. 

Maryland—Robert L. Swain, Joun C. Krantz, JR. 

Massachusetts—C. Fred Wright, Wm. H. Glover. 

Michigan—R. T. Lakey. 

Minnesota—G. Bachman, C. V. Netz. 

Mississippi—Elmer L. Hammond. 

Missouri—C., E. Caspari. 

Nebraska—Will Brookley, Dan 
Lynn THOMPSON. 

New Hampshire—T. J. Bradley. 

New Jersey—Charles W. Holton. 

New York—Jacob Diner. 

North Carolina—J. G. Beard, G. A. RUSSELL. 

North Dakota—Herman Shirley, Ep. MAERCKLEIN, 

H. Scuram, W. P. PorTerRFrIetp, W. F. 

Supro, . a Cosretio. 

Ohio—Frank 'H. Wroceee, 38 Forp, B. H. Kino. 

Oklahoma—D. B. R. Johnson, Tom Roacu, Loyp E. 
Harris, C. V. NICHOLS. 

Oregon—A. O. Mickelsen, Hi Henry M. BuRLAGE. 

Pennsylvania—P. Henry Utech ‘ea L. WALTON. 

Rhode Island—W. Henry Rivar 

South Carolina—W. H. Zeigler. 

South Dakota—Fred L. Vilas. 

Texas—C. B. Allison. 

Vermont—William H. Saunders. 

Virginia—A., L. I. Winne, W. F. Rupp. 

Washington—C. W. Johnson. 

West Virginia—Roy B. Cook. 

Wisconsin—W. O. Richtmann. 


THE COUNCIL. 


BLANKENMILLER, 


H. C. a ag ong L. Hilton, H. > Dunni 
H. V. Arn — * Fs J. A t, Koch, De 
Beal, wee’ D Day, D Zo seats, We H. Zeigler, 
E. F. Reity: ¢ Holton, E , Eberle, A. G. 


Du Mez, Ambrose Hunsberger. 


FRATERNAL DELEGATES. 
S. Department of Agriculture—L. E. WARREN. 
Cobumbie By | College of Pharmacy—H. 
y, H. H. Russy. 
Philadatphie’ College of Pharmacy and Science—F¥. P. 
Stroup, J. W. Sturmer, W. P. PoRTERFIELD, 
AMBROSE HUNSBERGER. 


The following communications to Secretary E. F. Kelly were read—From the War De- 


partment—Office of the Surgeon General: 


“T have received your letter of July 19th extending an invitation to the 
Medical Department of the Army to be represented at the seventy-seventh meeting 


of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 
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“Your courtesy in extending this invitation is sincerely appreciated and I 
regret that it will be impossible to designate a representative of the Medical De- 
partment to attend. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) M. W. IRELAND, Major General, 
The Surgeon General.” 


From the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, Navy Department: 

“In reply to your invitation of July 19, 1929, to the Bureau of Medicine and 
Surgery, Navy Department to be represented at the Seventy-Seventh Annual 
Meeting of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION to be held in Rapid City, 
South Dakota, on August 26-31, 1929, I regret to inform you that it is not practi- 
cable at this time to nominate a representative to attend this Meeting. 

“Thanking you for your desire to have the Navy represented, and hoping 
the meeting will be a success, I am, 

Very respectfully, 
(Signed) C. E. Riees, Surgeon General, U. S. Navy.” 


From the Bureau of Public Health Service: 

“TI wish to acknowledge, with thanks, your invitation to have the U. S. 
Public Health Service represented at the Seventy-seventh Annual Meeting of the 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, to be held in Rapid City, South Dakota, 
August 26 to 31, 1929. 

“‘T would be very glad indeed to have one or more officers of the Service attend 
this meeting if it were somewhere near Washington. However, our appropriations 
available for the payment of travel of officers attending scientific meetings are so 
limited that it will not be possible for me to detail any Service officer to attend your 
meeting in South Dakota this year. 

“T hope that you will continue to invite us to be present, and if the meeting 
next year is nearer Washington, or if larger funds are available, I will be very glad 
to have some of our officers attend. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) H. S. CummInec, Surgeon General. 


Vice-Chairman R. L. Swain presided while Chairman Hunsberger read his address. (The 
address is printed on pages 922-924 in the September JouRNAL.) The address was referred to 
the Committee on Resolutions. 

Chairman Hunsberger announced the appointment of the following committees— 

Committee on Nominations: Chairman, Charles J. Clayton, Colorado; Samuel L. 
Hilton, District of Columbia; A. L. I. Winne, Virginia; R. T. Lakey, Michigan; Charles S. 
Pierce, Maine; Thomas Roach, Oklahoma; A. O. Mickelsen, Oregon; Fred L. Vilas, South 
Dakota; M. N. Ford, Ohio. 

Committee on Resolutions: Chairman, W. Bruce Philip, California; R. L. Swain, 
Maryland; C. W. Johnson, Washington; Roy Cook, West Virginia; P. Henry Utech, Pennsyl- 
vania; Denny Brann, Iowa; Jacob Diner, New York; J. G. Beard, North Carolina; C. Thurston 
Gilbert, Connecticut. 

The annual report of the Council was read in full by Chairman Hilton; it follows: 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COUNCIL TO THE HOUSE OF DELEGATES. 


The reorganization meeting of the Council for 1928-1929 was held in Portland, Maine, 
on August 24, 1928, following the Final General Session of the Association. The following 
officers have served for the year: Chairman, S. L. Hilton; Vice-Chairman, C. H. LaWall; Secre- 
tary, E. F. Kelly. 

E. G. Eberle was elected Editor of the Journat, A. G. DuMez, Editor of the YEAR Boox 
and C. E. Caspari, a member of the Commission on Proprietary Medicines for a term of five years. 
H. V. Arny and C. H. LaWall were elected members of the Committee on Pharmaceutical Re- 
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search for a term of five years each and E. N. Gathercoal was elected a member of this com- 
mittee to fill the unexpired term of the late George M. Beringer. 

An Executive Committee of the Council was authorized with the following as members: 
S. L. Hilton, C. H. LaWall, E. F. Kelly, D. F. Jones, A. G. DuMez and E. G. Eberle. 

The Secretary was instructed to invite those state officials having in charge the enforce- 
ment of laws affecting pharmacy to a conference during the 1929 annual meeting with the object 
in view of forming a permanent organization. 

The committee and other appointments of Chairman Hilton of the Council and of President 
Jones of the ASSOCIATION were approved and these as well as subsequent appointments have 
appeared in the official roster of the ASSOCIATION as published in the JOURNAL. 

Floyd W. Brown of Lead, S. Dakota was elected Local Secretary for 1928-1929. The 
week of August 26-31 was selected as the time for the 1929 meeting and the Alex Johnson Hotel, 
Rapid City, S. Dakota as the official headquarters. 

A meeting of the Executive Committee of the Council has not been found necessary during 
the year and the business of the Council has, therefore, been transacted by mail in the interim. 
Nine Council letters covering 52 pages and submitting 83 items of business have been sent to 
the members of the Council and published in the JouRNAL. 

The following are reported as among the more important items of business so transacted: 

The appropriation for the expenses of the Headquarters Building Campaign Committee 
was increased from $6000 to $8500. 

The contract for printing and distributing the JourNaL for 1929 was awarded to the 
Mack Printing Company of Easton, Pa., and the contracts for printing and distributing the 
Collective Index for 1903-25 and the YEAR Books, Volumes 16 and 17 which will be printed in one 
volume, to the Lord Baltimore Press, Baltimore, Md. 

A budget of $43,160.00 for the expenses of the AssocraTION for 1929 was approved. 

The accounts of the AssocraTION for 1928 were audited by W. A. Johnson & Co., Certified 
Public Accountants of Baltimore, and their report together with a summary of the accounts 
was published in the February issue of the JouRNAL. 

John Russell Pope of New York was selected as the architect of the Headquarters Building 
and is preparing tentative plans for the structure. 

Committees were appointed to represent the ASSOCIATION at the funerals of former Presi- 
dent Godding and of former Honorary President DuBois. 

One meeting of the Council has been held in Rapid City, at which the following business 
was transacted: 

The purchase of additional property required for the site of the Headquarters Building 
and the cost of which has been covered by subscriptions from generous friends of this undertaking 
was authorized. 

The Council expressed itself as regarding with favor the suggestion of the Headquarters 
Building Campaign Committee that the title of the Headquarters Building be ‘“The American 
Institute of Pharmacy.” 

The following were unanimously elected Honorary Members of the ASsocrIATION: 

Dr. Knut Magnus Sjéberg of Stockholm, Sweden; Dr. José Guillermo Diaz of Havana, 
Cuba; Dr. Wolfgang Ostwald of Leipzig, Germany and Prof. Juan Manuel Noriega of the City 
of Mexico. 

The Council approved the action of the officers of the Scientific Section in refusing to 
accept the paper submitted by Mr. H. W. Ambruster. 

Arrangements were completed for the annual joint meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the National Association of Retail Druggists and the Council of the AssocraTIOn to be held on 
Tuesday, August 27th. 

Nominees for the offices of Honorary President, Secretary and Treasurer of the Associa- 
TION for 1929-1930 were chosen and the names of these nominees will be reported to the House of 


Delegates in a separate communication. 
E. F. Keury, Secretary. 


Resolutions introduced will be referred to by number and title instead of re-printing them. 
A resolution approving of the Capper-Kelly Bill was submitted by Secretary Kelly on be- 
half of the American Fair Trade League.—See Resolution No. 13. 
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James H. Beal presented two resolutions. One relating to publicity coédperation of N. A. 
R. D. and A. Pu. A., and the other recommending that in drafting rules and regulations of Federal 
laws applying to drugs, representatives of the industries concerned should be given a hearing.— 
See Resolutions Nos. 8 and 11. 

The resolutions were referred to the Committee on Resolutions. 

The First Session of the House of Delegates was then adjourned. 

EK. F. Keuiy, Secretary. 
SECOND SESSION. 


The Second Session of the House of Delegates, A. Po. A. was convened by Chairman 
Ambrose Hunsberger, Wednesday, August 28th, at 2:00 p.m. There being more than twenty-five 
delegates present, the Chairman declared the session organized for business. The minutes of 
the First Session were read by the Secretary and approved. 

Chairman Hunsberger announced that resolutions presented in the House of Delegates 
are to be received for reference to the Committee on Resolutions, The resolutions must be read 
when presented and if there is no objection on the part of any delegate the chair will direct them 
to be received and referred to the Committee on Resolutions. 

Chairman Hunsberger announced that unless there was objection the program as to Com- 
mittee Reports would be modified so as to accept the reports of the Committees on Syllabus and on 
Standards for Drugs and Chemical Products. 

The report of the Committee on Pharmacy Corps in the Medical Department of the 
U.S. Army was read by Chairman A. L. I. Winne. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PHARMACY CORPS IN U. S. ARMY. 


Mr. President and Members: 

Following the discussion at the Portland, Maine, meeting, last August and the adoption 
of resolutions by this body sponsoring legislation looking toward the establishing of a Pharmacy 
Corps in the Medical Department of the U. S. Army, a committee was appointed to work to that 
end. I was honored with the chairmanship of that committee and the honor has been appreciated. 
I regret that the committee cannot at this time bring to you a report of a definitely completed job. 

A committee organization meeting was held in Baltimore shortly after the appointment 
of the committee, at which meeting most of the members were present, as well as Secretary Kelly 
and Editor Eberle. Sergeant Shearer of the Walter Reed Hospital pharmacy staff was also 
present at this meeting. We there discussed plans of procedure, and it was determined to effect 
the introduction of a bill—substantially along the lines of the tentative bill discussed in several 
sections of the Portland convention—in the House and Senate, as early as possible. The bill, 
as finally introduced, has been given wide publicity in the drug press. 

In the House the bill, which was in the nature of an amendment to the National Defense 
Act, was introduced by Representative Clyde Kelly of Pennsylvania; and in the Senate it was 
introduced by Senator Royal S. Copeland of New York. No hearings on the Senate bill were 
held, but we were granted a hearing by the House Committee on Military Affairs obtained through 
the good offices of Representative Kelly. 

This hearing before the House Committee came late in February, just before the close of 
the Seventieth Congress, and there was no time for further action on the measure, as official 
Washington, even at the date of the hearing, had begun to pack up for the trip back home. We 
were informed by the Committee that we could look for no definite action, then, and accepted 
the situation at its face value, but nevertheless as one which afforded us an opportunity to place 
our case before the Committee and to go definitely on record as being for the establishment of 
an adequate pharmaceutical service in the U.S. Army. Among those speaking for the bill were 
Messrs. Hilton, DuMez, Swain and James F. Finneran. Interested in the measure and present 
at the meeting, besides a number of members of this AssocraTION, were E. C. Brokmeyer, Harry 
Thompson and others. 

The Chairman of the Committee had attempted to arrange a conference of the Committee 
with the Surgeon General of the Army; the request for such a conference was rather coldly re- 
ceived by the Surgeon General and the holding of a conference distinctly discouraged. Con- 
sequently the Committee did not confer with the Surgeon General, and the correspondence 
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covering our effort and disclosing the hostile attitude of the Surgeon General was placed before 
the House Committee on Military affairs and became a part of the record. 

It is our impression that at the first we were received by the House Committee merely 
as a courtesy, but before we finished presenting our case the Committee was genuinely interested 
in the matter. Members asked many questions about statements made by our speakers and 
about evidence placed before the Committee tending to show that there was need for better 
pharmaceutical service in the army. Dr. Hilton presented the case in the main, and had plenty 
of material to place before the Committee which tended to show that Army doctors are just as 
prone to make mistakes as are doctors in civil life, and that there is just as great need to provide 
the Army with a corps of educated and capable pharmacists as there is for the states to proteet 
the civilian population by requiring properly educated and qualified pharmacists to serve these 
civilians. 

Your Committee feels that this effort has been given a good start, but there remains 
an enormous amount of work yet to be done, if the legislation is to succeed. We have received 
the support of organized pharmacy. We have been supplied with resolutions of a favorable 
type from national organizations, from state pharmaceutical associations, from state boards of 
pharmacy and from schools of pharmacy. We have a right to expect support from all of these. 
We have need, however, of other types of endorsement, such as the patriotic organizations through- 
out the country, the World War Veterans, the American Legion, Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
Civil War Veterans, Sons and Daughters of the American Revolution and of other organizations. 
We not only need the endorsement of the national groups but we need the endorsement of the 
state and local chapters of these groups, and it will be in the hands of the leaders of pharmacy 
in the several states to interest themselves and make the effort to secure the endorsement of all 
these bodies whose endorsements, we are informed, are of great importance. 

Following this activity the next most useful thing which may be done would be the con- 
tacting by pharmacy leaders in such states as have representation on the Military Affairs com- 
mittees of the two branches of Congress with these members from their own states who are on 
these committees. They should see them and acquaint them with the merits of this legislation 
and explain the conditions existing in the Army to-day, and that which prevailed during the last 
war, and try to secure the interest of these members in the legislation and their support in com- 
mittee. Most laws of a national character are virtually enacted in committee—a favorable 
report by a committee goes far toward the ultimate success of any bill; an unfavorable report 
practically kills a bill. 

If and when we are fortunate enough to have our bill favorably reported out by either 
committee then it will be time for the leaders of pharmacy in every state to contact their repre- 
sentatives and interest them in the matter and urge support. It, of course, would not be amiss 
if opportunity is presented to talk the matter over with any representative, whether on the Com- 
mittee of Congress before which the measure must go or not, but there is little use in prematurely 
agitating the matter; much better results may be looked for if our appeals to our representative 
are timed properly. 

During the Seventieth Congress our measure was designated in the House as H. B. 16,278, 
and in the Senate as S. 5406. We were advised that it would be inadvisable to have the measures 
re-introduced in the special session of this spring, and did not go any further with the matter 
after the close of the last regular session. If the measure is to succeed, however, it must be re- 
introduced and vigorously supported. We have been advised that the re-introduction of our bill 
in both houses of Congress next December, preferably by members of the Military Affairs Com- 
mittees of the two branches, would be desirable. The committee has been working toward this 
plan. 

Before closing this report I would like to inform you that there has been a great deal of 
detail work necessary in carrying out the work of the Committee, and it has been necessary that 
frequent trips be made to Washington, during the period that the matter was before Congress; 
and that there has been a great deal of letter writing required. Most of this detail work has fallen 
on Secretary Kelly, and he deserves the credit very largely for any progress we may be able to 
report. The Committee has been supported by the pharmaceutical press, and by associate 
committees, and by many individuals, but the real work and much of the responsibility has 
found its way to our Secretary, and as chairman of the Committee which has nominally had this 
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matter in hand, I want to express my thanks to him for his fine codperation, and to make it clear 
to our membership that on his shoulders the burden of our efforts has rested most heavily. 
(Signed) A. L. I. WinNnE, Chairman. 

The motion’by’J ames H. Beal to receive the report, with thanks of the House of Delegates, 
was duly seconded. The mover of the motion said that he had the pleasure of reading the full 
report of the Hearing before the Committee of Congress and, in his opinion, it was the best pre- 
sentation ever made before any Committee of Congress. He said that this was one time that the 
representatives of pharmacy had the courage to say what they believed. He had been associated 
with the work of securing recognition for pharmacy and the committees representing pharmacy 
had always permitted themselves to be side-tracked and put off with promises. He said the time 
had come to decide carefully and clearly what pharmacists want and ask for it. He moved a 
vote of thanks to Chairman Winne and his associates; the motion was seconded by H. A. B. 
Dunning and carried. 

L. L. Walton inquired whether the Committee would be continued. Chairman Winne 
stated that it was his understanding the Committee was appointed by the Council. He said 
further that owing to the work which would interfere he would like to be relieved of the chair- 
manship of the Committee. After some further discussion Mr. Walton moved the continuation 
of the Committee which was seconded by E. L. Newcomb and carried. 

The report of the Committee on Cosmetics was read by Chairman George D. Beal. 


COMMITTEE ON COSMETICS. 


To the House of Delegates of the American Pharmaceutical Association: 

The Committee on Cosmetics, appointed by President Jones in accordance with the 
resolution adopted in August, 1928, is composed of A. G. DuMez, Bernard Fantus, C. H. LaWall, 
F. W. Nitardy and George D. Beal as Chairman. Your Committee in its organization meeting 
has discussed the recommendation of President Johnson made at the Portland meeting in 1928 
and the resolugion adopted by the AssociaTIOoN. The Committee has also reviewed the current 
literature dealing with the composition_and use of cosmetics and has inquired into the general 
public attitude on this subject. 

It has been observed that the subject is being kept continually before the public through 
articles in popular journals and through the activity of semi-public organizations, such as women’s 
clubs. The Committee has likewise learned that an attempt has been made to secure cosmetic 
legislation in various states, and that a model bill was drafted by a Committee of the American 
Association of Dairy, Food and Drug officials. It has been reported that: 

“In all of the states in which it was introduced it met with defeat as a result 

of the joint activities of the Cosmetic manufacturers, the local state pharmaceutical 

associations and a hostile press. The latter extensively circulated a claim that 

the intent back of this legislation was actually to prohibit the sale and use of cos- 

metics, and in consequence the average woman has been found to be rather bitterly 

opposed to this legislation.......... such legislation was only for the purpose of 
regulation and there was no intent to prohibit the sale of any proper articles any 

more than there was any intent to prohibit the sale of foods in the minds of the pro- 

moters of food and drug legislation.”’ 

Your Committee believes that it is desirable to have made a comprehensive investigation 
of the general subject of the composition, use and effects of cosmetic preparations and that the 
policy of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION toward such legislation should not be 
determined until such a survey has been completed. 

The type of survey which your Committee has in mind will require an exhaustive search 
of the literature as well as the collection of the opinions of chemists and dermatological specialists. 
Your Committee recommends that the AssocraTION set aside or authorize its officers to secure 
from other sources the sum of $5000 per year for a period of two years for the support of this 
investigation. It is understood that the greater part of this sum will be expended in the biblio- 
graphic search to be carried out by competent bibliographers under the direction of_your Com- 
mittee. 

August 21, 1929. (Signed) Gro. D. Bra F. W. NITARDY A. G. DuMEz 
(See item No. 107, page 969, September, 1929) 
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After discussion, on motion duly seconded, the report was received and referred to the 
Council. 

The report of the Committee on Syllabus was read by Chairman J. G. Beard and on motion 
of Theodore J. Bradley, seconded by Jacob Diner and a vote, the report was accepted for publica- 
tion; it follows: 


REPORT OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL SYLLABUS COMMITTEE. 


During the past year the Pharmaceutical Syllabus Committee accepted with regret the 
resignation of Chairman T. J. Bradley and elected in his stead J. G. Beard, of North Carolina. 
The new chairman is able to report the following developments in the work of revising the Pharma- 
ceutical Syllabus. 

1. The fourth Edition of the Syllabus will be issued by 1931, a year in advance of the 
general adoption by schools of the four-year course. 

2. Only a four-year course of study will be outlined in the new Syllabus. 

3. This course will require for its completion 3090 clock hours of work in four annual 
periods of 750 hours each. 

4. A minimum time limitation will be placed upon every course outlined. 

5. There will be no arbitrary division of the subject matter into those main branches as 
heretofore. 

6. The subjects to be included in the Syllabus will be designed as ‘‘Required”’ or ‘‘Elective”’ 
depending upon their nature. 

7. Each subject to be included will be outlined by a person especially competent in such 
work irrespective of whether or not such person is a member of the Syllabus Committee. 

8. Material found in the Commonwealth Study of Pharmacy will be liberally used in 
the new Syllabus as will be all helpful facts disclosed by the forthcoming Study of Pharmacy to be 
directed by the American Council on Education. 

9. An executive committee composed of the Syllabus chairman and one member from 
each of the three potent bodies will be responsible for coédrdinating and unifying the material 
prepared by the authors elected for each separate subject. 

The following financial statement is submitted as a matter of information. 


Total Receipts...... Bias See | 
TOUME MRIS. gw wc cece nce 35.13 
Cash in Hand........ 4 Pais ee 293 .00 
Accounts Receivable.................. : 50.00 


The present personnel of the Syllabus Committee is as follows: 


Representing the A. Pu. A. E. F. Cook, Pennsylvania 
R. A. Lyman, Nebraska D. B. R. Johnson, Oklahoma 
H. H. Rusby, New York C. H. Stocking, Michigan 
W. G. Gregory, New York J. G. Beard, North Carolina 
W. H. Rudder, Indiana Representing the N. A. B. P. 
W. C. Anderson, New York M. N. Ford, Ohio 
E. G. Eberle, Maryland W. D. Jones, Florida 
E. R. Serles, South Dakota C. J. Clayton, Colorado 
Representing the A. A. C. of P. R. L. Swain, Maryland 
T. J. Bradley, Massachusetts A. L. I. Winne, Virginia 
G. L. Curry, Kentucky R. W. Sterling, Illinois 
E. V. Lynn, Washington John Culley, Utah 
(Signed) J. G. Brarp, Chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON UNOFFICIAL STANDARDS. 


The report of the Committee on Unofficial Standards was read by Chairman E. N. Gather- 
coal on motion of Jacob Diner, seconded by William B. Day, the report was received, the recom- 
mendations were adopted and the questions involving finance were referred to the Council. A 
rising vote of thanks was extended to Chairman Gathercoal. 
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(The report will be deferred to a succeeding issue of the Journal, so that the monographs may 
be taken care of at the same time.) 


PLACE OF MEETING, 1930. 


A verbal report of the Committee on Place of Meeting was made by Chairman Bradley. 
The report recommending Baltimore as the place of meeting was adopted and also that the 
meeting be held during the week preceding that of the U. S. P. Convention. Chairman Bradley 
referred to many communications and invitations that had been received from Baltimore evi- 
dencing the local interest. 

President-elect Dunning said that there had been a unanimity of opinion that the Asso- 
CIATION should come to Baltimore in 1930, and stated that there had been a great deal of enthu- 
siasm evidenced as expressed in the report of Chairman Bradley. He said that Baltimore was in a 
position to take care of the meeting better than ever before because of increased hotel accommo- 
dations. He stated that everything would be done to promote the success of the meeting. 

Chairman S. L. Hilton read the report of the Committee on Legislation which was duly 
received, approved and referred for publication. It follows: 


COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION. 


To the Members of the House of Delegates: 


I herewith submit a chairman’s report for the Committee on National Legislation. 

No legislation was enacted at the second session of the last Congress affecting the drug 
trade. 

The special session of Congress called by President Hoover, has not considered anything 
but Farm Relief and Tariff Revision. The Farm Relief bill has been passed and approved after 
many vicisitudes and has become the law of the land, nothing contained therein affects our interests 
in any way. 

The tariff measure proposed an increase in the duty of non-edible molasses; the bill as 
passed by the House of Representatives reduced the rate to that at present provided; if this is 
followed by the Senate, and we do not know as yet whether it will or not, there will be no increase 
in the price of alcohol nor will pharmaceutical manufacturers be justified in raising the price of 
alcoholic preparations; if, on the contrary, the duty is raised on non-edible ‘“‘Black Strap Mo- 
lasses’’ as has been proposed by the Senator from Louisiana, a general raise will be necessary on 
all alcoholic preparations and the price of alcohol will advance accordingly. 

The Parker Bill, has been re-introduced but will not be considered before the next regular 
session of Congress. This bill provides for commissioned pharmacists in the Public Health 
Service. The extent to which pharmacists may be commissioned is restricted, and there is no 
such limitation on the other groups; we feel, however, that we should support the bill believing 
that if it makes any undue hardship it can be corrected at a later date. 

Congressman Porter has let it be known that he will introduce a bill looking to the revision 
of the National narcotic laws at the first session of Congress. He has stated that there are several 
problems involved in drafting such a law. This is correct, many conditions are to be taken 
into consideration and the drug trade is vitally interested. The rights of the States in con- 
nection with the enforcement of narcotic laws must be considered. The Congressman has been 
in conference with representatives of the Department of State and the Treasury; hé contemplates 
a separation of the enforcement of Narcotic Laws from Prohibition Laws; narcotic enforcement 
should be separate and distinct from prohibition enforcement. 

Fanatics are active in both narcotic and prohibition enforcement, they are too much 
in the ascendency; safe and sane participation is much to be desired but law-abiding people 
should not be pulled around by the nose. The drug trade must watch developments, it must 
collect facts showing the true conditions and at the proper time present them to Congress. A 
careful survey should be made and I feel that the manufacturing, wholesale and retail branches of 
the drug trade should at once collect this data and be ready to present facts when the time arrives. 

It must be remembered that it is far easier to change a bill proposing legislation, when 
you have all of the facts, before it becomes a law than after the legislation has been enacted. 
While it may be impossible to consult and advise with congressmen, they seem to be largely 
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influenced by those proposing legislation; nevertheless, the survey should be made and every 
endeavor used to show the true facts to the Committee having charge of this legislation and 
also show that the drug trade is most desirous of overcoming narcotic addiction. I would there- 
fore recommend that this question be taken up with Congressman Porter at an early date. 

The Prohibition Commissioner, Dr. J. M. Doran, has recently made known that it will 
soon be necessary to begin the distillation of Medicinal Whisky. Dr. Doran is in possession 
of the facts and if there will soon be a shortage, a new supply should be started; four years are 
required to age whisky after manufacture, to conform with the standards of the U.S. P. The 
drug trade is only interested in obtaining the product that conforms with the U. S. P. require- 
ments. I am sure we will support the Prohibition Commissioner. 

Senator Smoot’s ‘‘tobacco bill’ I do not think need be taken very seriously, yet at the same 
time it must receive consideration. If this bill provides for the purity of tobacco, well and 
good, if, however, it goes further and attempts to curtail the use of tobacco we should be ready 
to combat it in every reasonable way. ‘The time has come when it is necessary for national 
business organizations to oppose legislation which takes from the American people constitutional 
rights and places their daily activities under the surveillance of the Federal government. 
August 28, 1929. (Signed) S. L. Hivton, Chairman. 

James H. Beal in his remarks relating to the report of the Committee on Legislation 
stated that the reports of the department having the enforcement of the narcotic act in charge 
show an exceedingly small percentage of the offenses against that act by those engaged in the 
drug activities. He said that pharmacy should insist on the departments making a distinction 
in offenses of those who legitimately and those who illegitimately handle drugs. 

S. L. Hilton stated that the head of the Narcotic Bureau is a man who has been in the 
retail drug business for about ten years and, in his opinion, desires to be fair. 

The report of the delegates to the National Drug Trade Conference was read by S. L. 
Hilton and on motion duly seconded was received for publication; it follows: 


REPORT OF THE DELEGATES TO THE NATIONAL DRUG TRADE CONFERENCE. 


Your delegation to the National Drug Trade Conference respectfully submit the following report: 

The National Drug Trade Conference met at Washington, December 12, 1928, and was 
presided over by President Samuel C. Henry. All constituent organizations were well represented 
and the privilege of the floor was extended to a number of others. 

The Treasurer presented his annual report and it was approved. 

The report of the meeting of the Executive Committee was presented and the items con- 
tained therein were taken up seriatim. 

The Committee appointed to confer with the representatives of the American Medical 
Association reported they had been unable up to the time to have a conference, and the Com- 
mittee was continued. 

The report of the Conference on the simplification of glass containers showed progress. 

Report with reference to legislation on poisons was discussed and it was recommended 
that in all future legislation the poison or poisons should be specifically named. 

The question. of a Pharmacy Corps in the U. S. Army, was discussed and the Conference 
voted to approve the bill providing a Pharmacy Corps for the U. S. Army. 

The Federal Caustic Acid Law and its regulations were discussed; it was the opinion that 
the law should be amended to apply only to concentrated lye and the Executive Committee was 
directed to take steps for such application. 

The Conference condemned the practice of ‘‘multiple seizures’ under the Food and Drugs 
Act in drug enforcement and directed the Executive Committee to take up this question with the 
Department. 

A committee was appointed to confer with a committee of which Dr. W. J. Shieffelin is 
chairman, to look into the ‘‘Cost of Medical Care.” 

Prof. W. F. Rudd presented a most timely and interesting report on the general status 
of pharmacy and the drug trade which was very generally discussed. Too much emphasis on 
legislation as the only curative remedy for pharmaceutical ills was clearly brought out by Dr. 
J. H. Beal; he also said that higher and better education was needed and most desired and more 
attention should be given to raising the quality of future pharmacists. The general opinion was 
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expressed that education should receive as much consideration as legislation in the future de- 
liberations of the Conference. 

Dr. J. M. Doran, Prohibition Comissioner, in an informal talk expressed his pleasure in 
meeting the members of the Conference and also his appreciation for the whole-hearted support 
given him by every branch of the drug trade. 

The Councilor to the Chamber of Commerce, U. S. A., submitted a report of the annual 
meeting of that body; the report was approved. 

The following officers were elected: President, Samuel C. Henry; Vice-President, H. C. 
Christensen; Secretary-Treasurer, E. F. Kelly. 

Members of the Executive Committee: W. J. Schieffelin, Jr., Harry Noonan, C. P. Frailey, 
A. G. DuMez, R. E. L. Williamson, H. B. Thompson. 

(Signed) S. L. HILTon E.F.Kety J. H. Bear 


ELECTION OF HONORARY PRESIDENT, SECRETARY AND TREASURER. 


A communication was received from the Council nominating E. V. Zoeller, Tarboro, N. C. 
as Honorary President for 1929 to 1930; E. F. Kelly of Baltimore, Md. as Secretary and C. W. 
Holton, Essex Falls, N. J. as Treasurer. 

On motion duly seconded, the report was received and the Chairman of the House of 
Delegates was instructed to cast a unanimous ballot for the election of the nominees. The 
Chairman cast the ballot and the nominees were declared elected. 

The following resolutions were presented and referred to the Cor:mittee on Resolutions: 
by Mr. Freericks on Ways and Means for reasonable enforcement of label and advertising pro- 
visions of the Food and Drugs Act (see Resolution No. 29); by Mr. Hilton, endorsing Pharmacy 
Corps in the U. S. Army (see Resolution No. 1). 

Mr. Freericks reported the experience of the Ohio Pharmaceutical Association in promoting 
coéperation with Ohio State Medical Association. This resulted in an interesting, informal 
discussion, participated in by Messrs. Freericks, Hunsberger, Rudd and others—no action was 


taken. 
The second session of the House of Delegates was then adjourned. 


THIRD SESSION. 


A quorum being present, the Third Session of the House of Delegates was called to order 
by Chairman Hunsberger at 9:30 a.m. The minutes of the second session were read by Secretary 
Kelly and on motion of E. G. Eberle, seconded by H. V. Arny, they were adopted as read. 

The report of the Committee on Local Branches, submitted by Chairman E. N. Gathercoal, 
was read by Secretary Kelly. Attention was called that the New York Branch held nine meetings 
during the year, therefore the change was accordingly ordered to be made and the report accepted 


for publication. 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON LOCAL BRANCHES. 


The plan proposed by President Johnson in his annual address at Portland, Maine, for’ 
increasing the interest of students at colleges of pharmacy in the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION by establishing student branches at the various colleges has not been extensively 
carried into effect. 

At Pittsburgh a student branch has been established and at the University of Washington 
College of Pharmacy the Local Branch is largely composed of students; other Local Branches, 
however, encourage student membership; at New York, 185 student members were brought 
into membership at one time. 

It is the personal opinion of the Chairman of this Committee that the AssocraTIONn should 
encourage student membership by a reduced membership fee. Such an arrangement has proved 
to be a marked success in the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain. 

A tabulation from the published PRocEEDINGS in the JouRNAL A. Pu. A. is included. ‘Nine 
active Local Branches are reported, that of Northern Ohio, having been revived this year. An 
effort has been made in this tabulation to indicate not only the number of meetings held, but also 
the character of each meeting; the data are compiled from the published reports of the secretaries 
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of the branches. In some cases the secretary may not have reported all of the activities of the 
Branch; a good secretary is a jewel. 


Meetings and Character of Meetings. 


General or 
Branch. No. of meetings. public interest. Scientific interest. Pharmaceutical. 
Baltimore 6 or 7! 2 2 1 
Chicago 7 or 8? 2 4 2 
Detroit 7 or 8 | 2 4 
New York 9 2 3 4 
Northern Ohio 3 2 1 2 
Northwestern 4 2 3 
Philadelphia s 2 3 
Pittsburgh 6 2 3 
U. of Washington 5 2 2 





143 No report for March. * No report for May, but meeting held. 
E. N. GATHERCOAL, Chairman. 


Charles W. Johnson stated that he had slightly changed his viewpoint relative to student 
branches. In his opinion these branches should not be known as “Student Branches,” but 
recognized as branches of the A. Pu. A. so that in localities where no local branches exist the retail 
pharmacists would become members of a branch, the major part of which might be composed of 
students, just as at the University of Washington. The retail pharmacists of Washington are 
members of the University Branch. In his opinion the branches that may be located at colleges 
should have encouragement from the AssocraTION, financially and otherwise. Last year, the 
Council voted to rebate the sum of $1.00 for members of these branches; in his opinion, the sum 
should be elastic. The rebate should be made in amounts of from $1.00 to $2.50, for example, 
according to the needs of the branch and the Officers of the Council should make the final decision 
as to the amount. In thinly settled sections the amount of $1.00 may be insufficient but else- 
where this might be enough. The desire at the University of Washington Branch is to bring 
outside speakers to the meetings and the expense involved with other necessary items brings the 
amount required above $1.00. The branches should pay all or part of the expenses of delegates 
to the annual meetings; in Dr. Johnson’s opinion the sum rebated should be adequate to meet 
conditions. 

James H. Beal said he was deeply interested in the matter of student branches. He 
thought that the opportunity offered by getting students into the AssocraTIon should not be 
overlooked. ‘There is a possibility of development. He referred to the successful work at the 
Pittsburgh College of Pharmacy and to the programs arranged at the Pittsburgh Branch, which 
included debates on interesting subjects. 

W. F. Rudd stated that he was in accord with what Dr. Beal and Dr. Johnson had said; 
in discussing the subject he had brought up the matter of annual debates between the students 
of several schools and that there was now a movement on foot to enlarge this organization and 
have circuit debates. In his opinion this would be very helpful and intensify the interest of 
future meetings of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 

Chairman Hunsberger agreed with the preceding speaker. He thought that the student- 
branch idea might be changed in such a way that the Local Branch would include the students. 
He stated that the average attendance at the Local Branch meetings is small and the interest 
might be enlivened by having the students become part of the branch. 

H. A. B. Dunning said that he believed in the student-branch idea, that the interest of 
students is stimulated by having an organization of theirown. In his opinion the student-branch 
idea should be emphasized. 

H. V. Arny stated that the matter of student branches had been considered in New York 
City. The average attendance at the branch meetings is small and can be materially increased 
by bringing the students into active participation. It might possibly mean the addition of 2000 
new members in the New York area. He was seeking information relative to the advisability. 
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Jacob Diner was of the opinion that the designation ‘‘student branches’’ should not be 
made, but be known by the name of the school or university in which the branch is organized. 

W. Bruce Philip viewed the student branches in the same way as Dr. Diner. He was of 
the opinion that outside speakers could be more readily obtained for branch meetings if they 
were designated by the name of the institution. 

Secretary Kelly stated that at the Council meeting a motion was adopted to appoint three 
members of the Council to discuss the question during the year with a Committee from the 
American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy. He said there had been a movement to interest 
the colleges and local branches and the Committee on Local Branches had been kept informed 
of the progress. 

William B. Day was glad to learn that a Committee had been appointed by the Council 
In his opinion a subsidiary group of members should not be created. He saw no reason why the 
Council could not by proper action with the approval of the Committee on Finance rebate such 
additional amount as may be necessary or desirable and these amounts might vary according to 
the location of the branch, as stated by Dr. Johnson. In Chicago they had the same experiences 
as related by Chairman Hunsberger; occasionally there is a large attendance, but the average 
meetings are poorly attended by retail pharmacists. He hoped that something might be done 
promptly relative to stimulating student membership without awaiting another year for action. 

Jacob Diner stated that he had in mind to take up the matter of the organization of 
branches, with others, under the name of the respective colleges. 

O. P. M.-Canis asked for further information relative to the subject. In his opinion if 
the students come into the branch as visitors their interest might be stimulated and lead to Asso- 
CIATION membership. 

Secretary Kelly reported that the subject was discussed at some length last year and re- 
ferred to the Council. A decision was reached, and all the schools were advised that branches 
could be formed in the schools and colleges in accordance with the By-Laws; during the time a 
student continues his membership there is a remission of dues to the extent of one dollar per year 
during the enrollment of each student; the refund is discontinued after the graduation of the 
student. He did not think that Dean Johnson has had much trouble; he agreed that the branch 
should be given the name of the school. One school desires to enroll students in a sub-division 
for the purpose of using the dollar remission during the time they are students. He could see no 
objection, if this plan fits the local condition. The only question to be solved is whether the 
remission of one dollar is sufficient—that is a question of amount, not principle; the question 
of representation in this House is also to be considered. 

Jacob Diner said he had in mind that the number of meetings in New York would not be 
increased. Fordham Branch meets one night, Brooklyn and Columbia on other nights, rotating 
without multiplying the number of meetings. 

H. A. Langenhan inquired whether each student would be entitled to the YEAR Book. 
Secretary Kelly stated that from information the impression was given that the schools would 
prefer to have the AssociaTION supply them with a certain number of YEAR Books. 

H. V. Arny inquired whether the present method of ascertaining the desire of members 
to receive the YEAR Book would not solve the problem. 

H. A. Langenhan replied that all of their students wanted the YEAR Book. 

Henry C. Biddle had in mind to interest students by calling meetings for the discussion 
of pharmaceutical and other scientific subjects and enlist the students’ interest to become members 
of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 

H. A. B. Dunning stated that there evidently were two phases—to persuade students to 
apply for full membership, or organize junior branches in some form or other. The best plan 
should be determined and then push that idea forward. 


COMMITTEE ON MEMBERSHIP. 


Secretary Kelly reported for the Committee on Membership. He explained that the 
states are divided into districts and in each district there is a district chairman. There is a 
chairman in each state and the Local Committee is formed by adding an additional number 
of names, distributed geographically as far as possible. These are provisions provided for in 
the By-Laws and the Secretary endeavors to carry them out. 
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The members of the Committee are notified of their appointment. Out of this correspon- 
dence the modified membership blank has resulted giving information relative to the activities 
of the AssocraATION and also bears an architect’s sketch of the Headquarters Building, in an attempt 
to visualize the building. The application blank also provides for checking the activities of the 
members. By means of this information it has been ascertained that the membership of the 
ASSOCIATION is composed of between 65 and 70 per cent of retail pharmacists. The application 
blanks have been sent out from the office with fairly good results. State committees have offered 
to assist in the campaign for membership and the office will gladly send all information desired 
and also supply the state chairman with a sufficient number of blanks. Returns of about 5 per 
cent would prove satisfactory. In one state the Chairman sent out blanks with renewal certifi- 
cates. 

The Secretary will appreciate information from all members and will be glad to answer 
questions. 

C. Leonard O’Connell was glad to learn of the large percentage of retail pharmacists. 

Chairman Hunsberger remarked that it was difficult to interest retail pharmacists. Every 
effort should be made to help along the cause in every way possible. 

On motion of James H. Beal and a second by Jacob Diner the Secretary’s verbal report 
was accepted for publication. 


COMMITTEE ON TRANSPORTATION. 


Chairman Theodore J. Bradley made a brief report for the Committee on Transportation. 
It pointed out that the reduced rates obtained from various sections of the country resulted in 
quite a reduction in the rates and hence a saving to the members. He stated that the work of 
the Transportation Committee should be continued. C. W. Johnson said that transportation 
was a matter ef considerable interest for distant members. 

During the summer months there are rates from Seattle to Washington of about $150.00, 
but prior to June 15th the rates are approximately $200.00. In his opinion the Transportation 
Committee should get busy as early as possible and endeavor to secure rates, beginning with 
April 15th. 

On motion of P. Henry Utech, seconded by Jacob Diner, it was voted to continue the Com- 
mittee on Transportation. 

The report of the Committee on Pharmacy Week was presented by Chairman Robert J. 
Ruth. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PHARMACY WEEK. 


In the preliminary part of the report of the Committee on Pharmacy Week, Chairman 
Ruth reviewed the work of 1928 and referred with expression of thanks and appreciation to those 
who had participated in making it a success. Among those referred to by Chairman Ruth were 
Chairman Wright of the N. A. R. D. Committee, the officers of State and National Associations, 
with special reference to the N. W. D. A., Secretary Newcomb and the pharmaceutical press. 
He referred to the reproduction of the inspiring picture ‘“The Druggist,’’ which was extensively 
used; F. J. Solon reported that more than forty of the layouts of the Owens Bottle Company 
had been used. The Chairman cited examples of 100° windew trims, used in some sections 
of the country, and outlined in a comprehensive way the publicity of various types, which were 
commented on after last year’s Pharmacy Week, and the growth of the idea in all parts of the 
world. The part of the report which specifically applies to this year follows: 

It is gratifying to report that of the $500.00 appropriation given jointly by the A. Pu. A. 
and the N. A. R. D. for the use of the Executive Committee on Pharmacy Week in directing 
the 1928 campaign, less than one-half of the appropriation was spent. A balance of $274.24 
remained available for carrying on this year’s campaign. As this amount will, undoubtedly 
be ample to cover the 1929 expenses, no appropriation will be requested from the two parent 
associations. Your Chairman submits an annual financial report to both the A. Pu. A. and the 
N. A. B.D. 

Elaborate plans are being made by many enthusiastic workers who are determined to 
make the Fifth Annual Observance of Pharmacy Week, October 13th to 19th, a most conspicuous 
success. 
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The Fifth Anniversary of this valuable movement for the dissemination of public informa- 
tion on the subject of things pharmaceutical will be marked as an event of more than ordinary 
importance. 

Editors of pharmaceutical journals and leaders of Pharmacy throughout the nation are 
coéperating with the Executive Committee on Pharmacy Week with splendid enthusiasm. 

Your Chairman has again been chosen to head the Pharmacy, Week Movement as National 
chairman. 

The Committee on Education and Research of the N. W. D. A. is preparing attractive 
Pharmacy Week window streamers and window backgrounds to be furnished without charge 
to retail druggists by the wholesale drug houses holding membership in the N. W. D. A. These 
window backgrounds are the most valuable contribution to Pharmacy Week window displays 
ever furnished to the retail druggist. 

A large map of the world, handsomely lithographed in several colors and with the names 
of the drugs indigenous to each section of every country appearing thereon, is the subject of 
these window backgrounds which are being planned and designed by Dr. E. L. Newcomb, Secre- 
tary of the N. W. D. A. This is an arduous task for which Dr. Newcomb is peculiarly fitted, 
as, not only does he seem to possess an inexhaustible energy, but he was formerly Professor of 
Botany and Pharmacognosy at the College of Pharmacy, University of Minnesota, and is to-day 
an author and authority upon the subjects involved. 

These drug maps will be of permanent value to the drug stores and colleges of pharmacy 
of the country. It is anticipated that thousands of attractive and interesting Pharmacy Week 
windows, tying up drug specimens with the drug map background, will be in evidence throughout 
the nation. 

Many other media will be employed in the plans now being made to tell the story of Phar- 
macy and pharmaceutical service during the week of October 13th-19th. Full-page spreads in 
twenty-eight metropolitan newspapers and radio addresses over a national broadcasting net- 
work have already been arranged for. 

Every pharmacist in the country—be he retail druggist, prescription clerk, college pro- 
fessor, wholesaler, manufacturer, editor, state board member, salesman or association officer— 
is strongly urged to codédperate in making this fifth annual observance of Pharmacy Week an 
unprecedented success. 

Organized pharmacy in Canada, England, South Africa, Australia, New Zealand and 
Tasmania have adopted the same dates—October 13th to 19th—for the observance of Pharmacy 
Week in those countries. : 

Hon. G. A. Mallinson, Secretary of the Retail Pharmacists’ Union of England, writes: 
“There will be a Pharmacy Week in England coinciding with the week you are holding in America. 
We are hoping to make it quite as successful as you have done; at any rate that is our ambition.”’ 

Secretary Wilhelm Last of The Associated Pharmaceutical Societies of South Africa 
writes: ‘‘At the annual conference of this Association held last month, it was decided to endeavor 
to organize a Pharmacy Week on the lines of the Pharmacy Week held in America every year.”’ 

The potentialities of Pharmacy Week are appreciated by pharmacists throughout the 
world. This year the movement will be observed by organized pharmacy in every English 
speaking country. Inquiries have also come from Germany, France, Spain and Central and 
South America. It is not improbable that Pharmacy Week will, before many years, be observed 
in every civilized nation on earth. 

W. Bruce PHILIP Wi.iaM B. Day 
FREDERICK B. KILMER Ha E. Duncan 
ROBERT J. Rutu, Chairman. 


H. A. B. Dunning stated that great progress had been made by the Committee in de- 
veloping the Pharmacy Week idea. 

R. E. Lee Williamson commented on the report by saying that pharmacists ought to realize 
the importance of Pharmacy Week and acquaint the public with its aims and purposes. To his 
mind pharmacy holds a very definite and dignified position. The public holds pharmacy an 
important part of the medical service. He stated also that pharmacists should carry on its 
propaganda of education to the public during every day of the year; that pharmacists had been 
too retiring and had not blown their trumpets as members of the medical profession, of law and 
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even the ministry; that in the public mind there is a strong feeling of confidence in pharmacy 
and it is looked upon with respect equal to that of the other professions. The keynote of Mr. 
Williamson’s remarks emphasized an appreciation of pharmacy and the importance of acquainting 
the public with its mission. 

C. Fred Wright of the N. A. R. D. Committee was introduced; in concluding his comment 
Mr. Wright said that a certain standard had been established for pharmacy and they are beginning 
to ask a continuance of the principles of pharmacy throughout the year; the public has been 
told what it has a right to expect and will demand it, and those pharmacists who show a real 
interest in professional and practical pharmacy will profit. 

E. Fullerton Cook and William B. Day heartily supported the comment of the preceding 
speaker. The latter added that he was pleased that Dr. C. H. Mayo would address the members; 
he said pharmacists should sell the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION to the public, as 
the doctors and chemists are selling their respective National Associations to the public, and we 
should also bring into coéperation the Associations to which pharmacy is closely related. 

H. V. Arny was satisfied pharmacy could stand on its own feet as it did 4000 years ago; 
he referred to the fine work of the Bureau of Public Information, also to the Book in prospect under 
the editorship of Dr. Krantz—‘‘Fighting Disease with Drugs,’’ which will enable pharmacists 
to put over the message of pharmacy, during 52 weeks of the year. 

S. A. Williams said that a legislator in Alabama could not understand why pharmacists 
should be willing to restrict their privileges, he thought there must be something hidden in the 
action. 

H. A. B. Dunning said the American Chemical Society had been sold to the public because 
of the outstanding services and interest of Francis P. Garvan, a lawyer; the propaganda developed 
by Mr. Garvan has sold Chemistry to the public. Mr. Dunning had been chairman of the Prize 
Contest Committee for several years, and he was pleased that a young Baltimorean has been 
successful in a national prize provided by Mr. Garvan. 

John C. Krantz, Jr., remarked that the young man Dr. Dunning had referred to is asso- 
ciated with him in his laboratory and, although under the provisions of the prize the young man 
may attend any university he wishes, he has decided to pursue a course leading to Bachelor 
of Science in Pharmacy. 

Miss Walker said she had found that pharmacy was not known as it should be by Club 
women. 

A rising vote of thanks was given Chairman Ruth and his associates. 

The report of the Committee on Horticultural Nomenclature was read and referred to the 
Council. To be printed. 

The report of the Committee on Nominations was presented by Charles J. Clayton. Robert 
LL. Swain was nominated for Chairman and C. B. Jordan for Vice-Chairman. 

On motion, duly seconded, the report was received and the Secretary was directed to 
cast one ballot for the nominees, and they were declared elected after announcement of the bal- 
lot by Secretary Kelly. 

The report of the Committee on Physiological Testing was read by James C. Munch. 

There being no objection, the report was accepted. 

The report of the Committee on William Procter, Jr., Memorial Fund was read and ac- 
cepted in due order; it follows: 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE WILLIAM PROCTER, JR., MEMORIAL FUND. 


The Committee on the William Procter, Jr., Memorial Fund renews its hope that this 
Committee will be permitted to coéperate with the A. Pu. A. Headquarters Building Committee 
and to erect the Procter Monument at or in the approach to the proposed Headquarters Building. 

We not only believe that this would be the most fitting place for the Procter Monument 
but we have every reason to think that it will be an adornment to the Headquarters Building 
and that it would particularly impress the general public, as well as future pharmacists, with the 
admiration and respect that our profession holds for the Father of American Pharmacy. 

James E. Hancock, Chairman. 


The report of the Committee on International Pharmaceutical Nomenclature was read 
and received for publication. To be printed. 
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The report of the Committee on Coédperative Publicity was read by Secretary Kelly and 
on motion and a vote, was received and referred to Council. A vote of thanks was given Chairman 
Fischelis. To be printed. 

H. A. B. Dunning said that acknowledgment had been made of services for pharmacy 
but no specific recognition had been given of the great value of Dr. LaWall’s ‘Four Thousand 
Years of Pharmacy.” He moved a rising vote of thanks; the motion was seconded by James H. 
Beal; it was unanimously given. 

The report of the Committee on Prerequisite Legislation was read by Secretary Kelly 
and on motion received. 


TO THE HOUSE OF DELEGATES OF THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Your Committee to codperate with Committees from the A. A. C. P. and N. A. B. P.to 
obtain Prerequisite Legislation begs to submit the following report: 

Prerequisite requirements have been secured by legislation or by Board ruling in all the 
states of the Union except Arizona, Georgia, Maine, Massachusetts, Missouri, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, New Mexico, South Dakota, Tennessee and Wyoming; in addition, the District of 
Columbia, Porto Rico and the Republic of Cuba have prerequisite laws. 

Your Committee believes that it is a matter of education and that the individual druggists 
in those states that do not have prerequisite laws should be reached. With this in mind your 
Committee prepared a paper on ‘‘Prerequisite Legislation’’ giving History, Present Status, Argu- 
ments for and Arguments against and Summary. This paper appeared in the March issue of 
the JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION; 65,000 reprints of the paper 
were secured with the thought of placing a copy of it, together with a personal letter, in the hands 
of every retail druggist in those states that do not have prerequisite legislation. It is hoped that 
the A. A. C. P., the N. A. B. P. and the A. Pu. A. will jointly bear the expense of doing this. 

Your Committee believes that these reprints and letters will be more effective if sent to 
the retail druggist at the time that prerequisite legislation is under discussion in the several states. 
Therefore the program we have planned will take a few years for completion. 

The druggists of Georgia considered prerequisite legislation last June and 1200 reprints 
and 1200 letters were sent to the druggists of that state. The letter reads as follows: 


LETTER TO GEORGIA PHARMACISTS. 


Your State is one of the twelve states of the Union which does not require 
as a prerequisite for registration by the State Board of Pharmacy, graduation froma 
school or college of pharmacy. 

If you would protect the public whom you serve from incompetency and 
yourselves from the unfair competition of those who may seek registration in Georgia 
because of its lower requirements, you should urge that your Legislature, at its 
next session, so amend your present law as to require, in addition to practical ex- 
perience, graduation from a school or college of pharmacy whose standards for 
entrance and graduation are at least equal to those of your own State University 
and other institutions of similar standing. 

As a greater number of states adopt the prerequisite, and thirty-six now 
have, it becomes more necessary for those applicants who cannot meet the require- 
ments in their own states to seek registration in those states whose requirements are 
lower and easier. If such applicants become registered in Georgia, and a larger 
number will probably attempt to, they will have to stay there, as they cannot 
reciprocate out. This will mean an ever-increasing number of inadequately pre- 
pared registered men and women, keener competition of an undesirable character 
for you and more unsatisfactory service to the public, with less protection to every 
one. Three states, Colorado, Kansas and Texas, have adopted prerequisite legisla- 
tion since January first. 

This letter is sponsored by a Joint Committee of the AMERICAN PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, the National Association Boards of Pharmacy and the 
American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, all of which organizations are 
National in scope, the end and aim being to promote the best interests of Pharmacy 
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in America. The enclosed reprint on ‘‘Pre-requisite Legislation” is sent for your 
information and consideration. 
(Signed) C. B. Jorpan, Chairman. 


Also the following telegram has been received since arrival here: 


Athens, Ga., Aug. 26, 1929. 


C. B. Jordan, care of American Association Colleges of Pharmacy, Rapid City, 
S. Dak. Your Committee aided much in creating proper sentiment for prerequisite 
legislation. Our bill failed of passage in jam of final session Sunday morning, 
because of our inability to get on calendar, not a dissenting vote in Committees or 
Senate. Will keep up fight. 
RoBErRT C. WILSON. 


We believe that a similar thing should be done in every state that does not have a pre- 
requisite law and at the time such a law is under consideration. 

The AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION paid for these reprints and also the expense 
of sending the letters to the pharmacists of Georgia. Secretary Kelly’s office did all of the work 
of addressing these letters, enclosing and putting them in the mail. As stated before, it is be- 
lieved that the expense of doing this in the other states will be borne by the American Association 
of Colleges of Pharmacy and the National Association Boards of Pharmacy. 

The Executive Committee of the A. A. C. P. acted favorably on the request for aid in 
carrying out this program and I understand that the N. A. B. P. is considering a similar action. 

This report would be incomplete if something were not said about the splendid coéperation 
and assistance rendered by Secretary Kelly and his official force. We would not have been able 
to circularize the pharmacists of Georgia without this assistance. 

(Signed) C. B. Jorpan, Chairman. 


The report of the Committee on Publications was read in abstract by Secretary Kelly 
(the complete report is printed in the September JouRNAL, page 962). 

The report of the Editor of the JouRNAL was presented in abstract by E. G. Eberle 
(the complete report is printed in the September JouRNAL, pages 963-965). 

At the suggestion of Secretary Kelly, it was voted to read by title and refer for publication 
the report of the Committee on Patents and Trade Marks. It was so voted. 

Chairman Hunsberger asked for further reports of delegates; there being none, report 
of the Committee on Resolutions was called for. 

Chairman Philip said he had no intention of needlessly hurrying the resolutions through 
but it would expedite matters, if the Chairman moved the adoption of resolutions and then asked 
for a vote. 

Chairman Hunsberger announced that the privilege of discussion was open to all members. 

Reference is made to resolutions and action by numbers—see pages 949-954, September 
JournaL A. Pu. A.: Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 17, 5, 19, 18, 24, 26, 16, 21, 22, 20, 23, 27. (These resolu- 
tions were adopted by vote—see also other resolutions previously acted upon.) A special vote 
of thanks was given Editor Griffith, on motion of James H. Beal, duly seconded. 

Chairman Clayton presented the following report for the Committee on Nominations: 

For President of the Association, one to be elected: H. C. Christensen, Chicago, II; 
Gordon L. Curry, Louisville, Ky.; Alf. W. Pauley, St. Louis, Mo. 

For First Vice-President, one to be elected: Walter D. Adams, Forney, Tex.; Floyd W. 
Brown, Lead, S. Dak.; Charles J. Clayton, Denver, Colo. 

For Second Vice-President, one to be elected: W. E. Bingham, Tuscaloosa, Ala.; D. B. 
R. Johnson, Norman, Okla.; F. E. Mortenson, Hollywood, Calif. 

For Members of the Council, three to be elected: Henry V. Arny, New York, N. Y.; Theo- 
dore J. Bradley, Boston, Mass.; W. B. Day, Chicago, IIl.;. W. ‘M. Hankins, Daytona Beach, 
Fla.; Ambrose Hunsberger, Philadelphia, Pa.; Charles W. Johnson, Seattle, Wash.; David 
F. Jones, Watertown, S. Dak.; J. A. Koch, Pittsburgh, Pa.; W. Bruce Philip, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

On motion, the report was received and the officers of the Association named therein were 
nominated for election by mail ballot. 
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Robert L. Swain was then installed as Chairman of the House of Delegates by Chairman 
Hunsberger. Vice-Chairman Jordan was compelled to leave earlier. 

The retiring Chairman thanked the delegates for the honor and support given him. Chair- 
man Swain pledged his best efforts. 

Mr. Hunsberger requested that his name as nominee for member of the Council be with- 
drawn. After expression of regret, L. L. Walton moved and Charles J. Clayton seconded a motion 
for the withdrawal of the name. 

The Third Session of the House of Delegates was then adjourned. 


FINAL SESSION. 


The Final Session of the House of Delegates was convened by Chairman R. I,. Swain at 
7:15 P.M.. 

The minutes of the Third Session of the House of Delegates were read by Secretary Kelly, 
and on motion, duly seconded and a vote, approved. 


The reports of the Sections were made as follows: 

For the Section on Education and Legislation by Chairman A. L. I. Winne. 

For the Scientific Section by Secretary L. W. Rowe. 

For the Section on Historical Pharmacy by Secretary George D. Beal. 

For the Section on Commercial Interests by Chairman J. G. Noh. 

For the Section on Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing by Secretary H. C. Newton. 


REPORT OF THE SECTIONS. 


(As the Sections will be reported in the next issue of the JouRNAL only abstracts of the re- 

ports are given here.) 
Scientific Section. 

The Scientific Section of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION held four sessions 
and a joint session with the Section on Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing during the Rapid 
City Convention. Forty-two papers were presented and thirty-nine others by title. John C. 
Krantz, Jr., was awarded the Ebert Prize. 

The following officers were elected and installed at the Final Session for the coming year: 

Chairman, H. A. Langenhan, State of Washington; First Vice-Chairman, FE. E. Swanson, 
Indiana; Second Vice-Chairman, W. J. Husa, Florida; Delegate to House of Delegates, J. C. Munch, 
Maryland. 


Section on Practical Pharmacy & Dispensing. 


The Section on Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing held two sessions; the first on Thursday, 
August 29, 1929, and the second on August 30th. Chairman Dirstine presided at both of these 
sessions. Fourteen papers were presented and discussed and referred for publication. 

Two resolutions were presented by the Resolutions Committee of the Section; they are 
as follows: 

‘‘WHEREAS we have to-day an increasing number of pharmaceutical and proprietary reme- 
dies prescribed by physicians in unchanged form and capable of being dispensed in original pack 
ages, if said package be of suitable form and type for dispensing purposes; Be Jt Resolved: that 
the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION urge upon the manufacturers of drug products, 
which are commonly dispensed on prescription, to package their products so as to permit of dis- 
pensing without change of container.’’ (The resolution was tabled in the House of Delegates— 
there being no proponents present to advocate the resolution.) 

“‘WHEREAS the special registration requirement exacted by some State Boards of Phar- 
macy, of Colleges of Pharmacy, in order that their graduates may be eligible to appear before 
said Boards for the purpose of reciprocal registration or registration by examination is cumber- 
some, troublesome and unnecessary when said college holds full membership in the American 
Association of Colleges of Pharmacy; 

“Therefore Be It Resolved that the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION use its influence 
with the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy to the end that this practice now required 
by several states be abolished in respect to Colleges holding full membership in the American 
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Association of Colleges of Pharmacy; it is, of course, understood that the candidate must have 
fulfilled the individual state’s requirements as to character and experience.” (There being no 
proponents of the resolutions in the House of Delegates when the resolution was considered, it 
was referred to the incoming officers.) 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 

Chairman, H. C. Newton, Nebraska; Vice-Chairman, Charles V. Netz, Minnesota; Secre- 
tary, E. O. Leonard, Idaho; Delegate to the House of Delegates, J. C. Krantz, Jr., Maryland. 

A joint session was held with the Scientific Section. 


Section on Education & Legislation. 


The Section on Education and Legislation held two sessions at which time fifteen papers 
were read and discussed. 

A resolution was adopted opposing the proposed transfer of the Administration of the 
Regulating and Permissive Features of the Federal Prohibition Act from its present location. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year are: 

Chairman, Glenn IL. Jenkins, Maryland; Vice-Chairman, B. V. Christensen, Florida; 
Secretary, Rudolph H. Raabe, Ohio; Delegate to the House of Delegates, W. F. Rudd, Virginia. 


Section on Commercial Interests. 


The Section on Commercial Interests held two sessions at which time eleven papers were 
presented and discussed. The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 

Chairman, Denny Brann, Iowa; Vice-Chairman, Joseph G. Noh, Nebraska; Secretary, 
Rowland Jones, S. Dakota; Delegate io the House of Delegates, R. B. Rothrock, Indiana. 


Section on Historical Pharmacy. 


The Section on Historical Pharmacy held two sessions at which time twenty-one papers 
were presented, a number of them by title. One of the papers was illustrated by lantern slides 
entitled, ‘Kava Kava—lIts Ceremonial Uses in the Samoan Islands,’’ by John Thomas Lloyd. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year are: 

Chairman, George D. Beal, Pa.; Secretary, J. T. Lloyd, Ohio; Delegate to the House of Dele- 
gates, Lyman F. Kebler, District of Columbia. 


SYMPOSIUM ON THE GENUS MENTHA. 


The session of the Symposium on the Genus Mentha was held August 28th. The follow- 
ing papers were read: 

“The Stero-chemical Isomers of Menthol.”’ Illustrated with models of the eight isomers, 
Edward Kremers. 

“Mints in the Vicinity of Baltimore,’’ Charles C. Plitt. 

“Oregon-Grown Japanese Mint,’’ E. T. Stuhr and E. R. Russell. 

“Synthetic Menthols, Substances from Which Synthetic Menthols Are Prepared Will Be 
Shown and Discussed,’’ Edward Kremers. 

“Mountain Mint,” H. W. Werner. 

“Chemical Tests for Peppermint Oil Adulterants,” C. K. Glycart. 

“Japanese Mint at the Drug Garden, Florida School of Pharmacy,” B. V. Christensen. 


FINAL REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS. 


Chairman Charles J. Clayton submitted the final report for the Committee on Nomina- 
tions. The name of Claire A. Dye was substituted for that of Ambrose Hunsberger, who had 
requested that his name be withdrawn. Upon motion by James H. Beal, seconded by James C. 
Munch, it was voted to accept the report. 

Reports of the Committee on Resolutions were made by Chairman W. Bruce Philip. The 
procedure of the preceding meeting was followed. (The resolutions adopted are given by num- 
ber.) Nos. 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14. 

Charles W. Johnson heartily endorsed resolution No. 14. He attended the meeting of 
the Canadian Pharmaceutical Association where the proposed meeting was a subject of interest. 
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Resolutions Nos. 6, 15 and 16 were adopted. A resolution from the Section on Practical 
Pharmacy and Dispensing was tabled and another was referred to the incoming officers of the 
Section. . 

On motion of William B. Day, duly seconded and a vote, the Committee on Resolutions 
was given a rising vote of thanks. 

Chairman Swain again pledged Vice-Chairman Jordan’s and his whole-hearted support 
and continued his remarks, in part as follows: 

“T have been attending conventions of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 
not a great number of years, but a sufficient number to become thoroughly saturated (using a 
good pharmaceutical term) with the intrinsic value of the work which this ASSOCIATION carries 
on. It is most comprehensive in scope. It gives its counsel and advice to the educational 
structure of pharmacy and it gives its support and approval to the development of its scientific 
aspects. Of the conventions of the AssocraTION which I have attended, I think the convention 
which is now approaching its final hour has been one of the most outstanding and one of the 
most beneficial in the history of the organization. I have tried to keep in touch with the Boards 
of Pharmacy, the various sections of this ASSocIATION, the various proceedings of the House of 
Delegates and the activities carried on by the General Session. Those of you, I think, who have 
been in attendance, have come in contact with many constructive suggestions and projects. I 
would urge every member when he goes back to his own State Association and home environment, 
to take back and give the widest dissemination to the impressions received here and the real 
valuable work that has been carried on. 

“The idea of the reorganization and reconstruction of the A. Pu. A. is to make it more 
pliable and answerable, if you please, as a part of its constitutional make up, to the pharma- 
ceutical associations. ‘This convention, above all others, has emphasized, I think, the value of 
that organization, and the constructive work of the House of Delegates and the AssocrATION, 
and I urge you to take back to your association, to your colleagues and medical friends, the story 
of what this AssocraTION is doing, and keep always before your mind a picture of what this Asso- 
CIATION can do and what the proper functioning of its officials will do. I urge this upon you. 
I would also like to thank, in behalf of Chairman Hunsberger, every member and those who have 
been in attendance, for the support and the earnest attention you have given to the proceedings 
of this body. Your attention has been most appreciated and in so doing, you have contributed 
very greatly to the success of this Seventy-Seventh Annual Convention of the A. Pa. A. The 
membership of this AssociaTion—if you follow it out and if you try to picture to yourself what 
this ASSOCIATION is doing, just what it has stood for in three-quarters of a century of existence— 
membership is a privilege. 

“‘As Chairman of the House of Delegates and for the meeting to be held in Baltimore, I 
urge you to take back to your colleagues, the message of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL As- 
SOCIATION and a picture of what it is doing for the advancement of pharmacy in this country.” 

James C. Munch moved a rising vote of thanks to Secretary Kelly. The motion was 
heartily seconded by Chairman Swain. The vote was unanimous. 

Secretary Kelly expressed appreciation and thanks for himself and those associated with 
him, and also for the codperation of the members, and seconded the Chairman’s remarks relating 
to the accomplishments of the House and the coéperation of the delegates. 

On motion, duly seconded and voted, the House of Delegates adjourned. 





made, but forty-five ‘‘antiseptics’’ were taken 
off the market rather than face legal action 
under the Federal Food and Drugs Act. In 


RULINGS ON ANTISEPTICS. 


Following an investigation extending over 
more than two years, in which about 1000 











products, mostly “antiseptics,’’ were examined 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture advised 
the manufacturers to label their products 
truthfully. Most of them revised their labels 
or changed their formulas to justify the claims 


twenty cases the Department of Agriculture 
resorted to legal action. The products ex- 
amined bacteriologically included mouth 
washes, tooth pastes, soaps, salves, liniments, 
douche powders and suppositories. 























EDITORIAL NOTES 


Editor: E. G. EBErRL&, 10 West Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 


OMISSIONS FROM THIS DEPARTMENT. 


On account of the inclusion of the minutes of the General Sessions and of the House 
of ,Delegates in this issue, some of the divisions of this Department were omitted. 


NEW AND NONOFFICIAL REMEDIES 


The following additional articles have been 
accepted as conforming to the rules of the 
Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry of the 
American Medical Association for admission 
to New and Nonofficial Remedies. A copy 
of the Rules on which the Council bases its 
action will be sent on application. 

W. A. PuCKNER, Secretary. 


MAGNESIA-MINERAL OIL (25) HALEY. 
—A mixture composed of liquid petrolatum, 
U.S. P., 1 part by volume; magnesia magma, 
U.S. P., 3 parts by volume. 

Actions and Uses.—Magnesia-mineral oil 
(25) Haley is used as a lubricant in the in- 
testinal tract for promoting evacuation of the 
bowel and as an antacid for the gastro-intes- 
tinal canal. 

Dosage.—For adults, 30 cc. (1 fluidounce). 

Manufactured by The Haley M-O Company, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. U.S. patent 1,384,460 (July 12, 1921; 
expires 1938). U. S. trademark applied for. 

SULPHARSPHENAMINE (See New and 
Nonofficial Remedies, 1928, p. 81). 

Sulpharsphenamine-Searle.—A brand of 
sulpharsphenamine-N. N. R. 

Manufactured by G. D. Searle & Co., Chicago, 
under U. S. patent 1,024,993 (April 30, 1912; expires 
1929) by license of the Chemical Foundation, Inc. 

Sulpharsphenamine-Searle, 0.4 Gm. Ampuls, 


Sulpharsphenamine-Searle, 0.5 Gm. Ampuls. 
Sulpharsphenamine-Searle, 0.6 Gm. Ampuls. 


DIPHTHERIA TOXIN-ANTITOXIN MIX- 
TURE (See New and Nonofficial Remedies, 
1928, p. 366). 

The National Drug Co., Philadelphia. 

Diphtheria Toxin-Antitoxin Mixture (Diphtheria Pro- 
phylactic).—Each cubic centimeter represents 0.1 L+ 
dose of diphtheria toxin neutralized with the required 
amount - antitoxin, marketed in packages of three 
l-ce. vials, one immunization; in packages of one 15- 
cc. vial, five immunizations; in packages of one 30- 
cc. vial, ten immunizations, and in packages of thirty 
l-ce. vials, ten immunizations. 


From Jour. A. M. A. for April 20, 1929. 


THEOCIN SOLUBLE (Formerly called 
Theocin Sodium Acetate; see New and Non- 
official Remedies, 1928, p. 424). 


The following dosage form has been accepted: 


Tablets Theocin Soluble, 2!/2 grains. 


ANAEROBIC ANTITOXIN (See New and 
Nonofficial Remedies, 1928, p. 351). 
H. K. Mulford Company, Philadelphia. 


Perfringens Antitoxin.—B. Welchii Antitoxin.—A nti- 
Gas Gangrene Serum.—An antitoxic serum prepared by 
immunizing horses with gradually increasing doses of 
the toxin of B. welchii. After the desired degree of 
potency is obtained, the horses are bled, the plasma is 
separated, and the serum is prepared in a manner 
similar to that used for other antitoxic serums. In the 
preparation of the concentrated product, a method is 
used which is similar to that used for concentrated 
diphtheria or tetanus antitoxin. The finished product 
is tested on pigeons by determining the minimum 
amount necessary to neutralize the L. D. of B. 
welchii toxin, the potency being expressed in units 
representing one thousandth of this amount. The 
product is marketed in 100-cc. bottles of unconcen- 
trated serum (M 36-68) containing at least one unit 
per cubic centimeter; in 50-cc. bottles of unconcen- 
trated serum (M 36-37) containing at least two units 
per cubic centimerter; and in 20-cc. syringes of con- 
centrated serum (M 51-012) containing at least five 
units per cubic centimeter. 

Dosage.—For prophylaxis, 25 units; for treatment, 
initially from 40 to 100 units intramuscularly and 40 
units intravenously, followed by 40 to 80 units intra- 
muscularly at daily intervals as indicated. 


Parke, Davis & Co., Detroit. 


Tetanus-Perfringens Antitoxin Refined and Concen- 
trated-P. D. & Co.—An antitoxic serum prepared from 
the toxins of B. welchii and B. tetani. UHorses are im- 
munized with repeated, gradually increasing doses 
of tetanus toxin and perfringens (B. welchii) toxins 
until the serum samples from treated animals show one 
unit or more of tetanus antitoxin per cubic centimeter 
and one unit or more of perfringens antitoxin per 
cubic centimeter. Regular bleedings are then ob- 
tained from the treated animals and the serums stored 
at 2° C., after which they are chemically refined and 
concentrated. Both the tetanus and the perfringens 
antitoxins are tested and standardized according to 
the U. S. Hygienic Laboratory method. In addition 
to use in the treatment of gas gangrene, tetanus-per- 
fringens antitoxin refined and concentrated-P. D. & 
Co. is proposed for use as a prophylactic in conditions 
such as wound or contusion in the abdominal tract 
and as curative in cases of acute peritonitis and ob- 
struction of the small bowl. 

Dosage.—Small initial doses (0.1 to 0.5 cc.) to avoid 
anaphylaxis; _prophylactic, the contents of one syringe, 
repeated in six to eight hours and again in twelve to 
twenty-four hours if necessary; therapeutic, the con- 
tents of from one to two syringes, repeated daily if 
necessary. 


From Jour. A. M. A. for May 4, 1929. 


INSULIN-SQUIBB (See New and Non- 
official Remedies, 1928, p. 207). 
The following dosage form has been accepted: 


Each cubic centi- 


109 


Insulin-Squibb, 80 units, 10 cc.: 
meter contains 80 units. 
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DIPHTHERIA TOXOID (See The Journal, 
Aug. 4, 1928, p. 321). 
Parke, Davis & Co., Detroit. 


Diphtheria Toxoid.—Prepared from diphtheria toxin 
of which the L+ dose is 0.25 cc. The toxin is treated 
with formaldehyde according to the specifications of 
the U. S. Public Health Service until it is detoxified so 
that 5 cc. (5 minimum human doses) injected into 300 
guinea-pigs will not produce signs of toxic poisoning. 
It is tested for antigenic power by subcutaneous in- 
jection of 0.5 cc. into ten 300-gram guinea-pigs. 
After thirty days the animals are injected with 5 
M. D. of diphtheria toxin and the product is 
considered satisfactory if 80 per cent survive. Diph 
theria toxoid-P. D. & Co. is marketed in packages 
(Bio 2100) containing one bulb (0.5 cc.) of dilute 
diphtheria toxoid for the reaction test and two bulbs 
(0.5 and 1.0 cc., respectively), of diphtheria toxoid; 
also in hospital packages (Bio 2102) containing two 
bulbs of dilute diphtheria toxoid for the reaction 
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test (0.5 cc. each) and twenty bulbs of diphtheria 
toxoid (ten of 0.5 cc. and ten of 1.0 ce.). 

Dosage.—For the reaction test, 0.1 cc. of dilute 
diphtheria toxoid intradermally; for immunization, 
two doses (0.5 and 1.0 cc.) of the diphtheria toxoid 
subcutaneously, with an interval of three or four weeks 
between injections. 


LIQUID PETROLATUM (See New and 
Nonofficial Remedies, 1928, p. 235). 

The following dosage form has been accepted: 

Petrolagar (with Milk of Magnesia): Liquid petro- 
latum, 65 cc.; magnesia magma, 8 cc.; emulsified with 
agar in a menstruum containing sugar, flavoring, 
sodium benzoate 0.1 Gm., and water to make 100 cc. 


Prepared by the Deshell Laboratories, Inc., Chicago. 
No. U.S. patent. U.S. trademark 165,616. 


From Jour. A. M. A. for June 1, 1929. 





SOCIETIES AND COLLEGES. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON PHAR- 
MACEUTICAL RESEARCH. 


PREPARED FROM THE REPORT OF SECRETARY 
JOHN C. KRANTZ, JR. 


The 8th annual meeting of the National 
Conference on Pharmaceutical Research was 
convened by Chairman H. V. Arny at the 
School of Mines, Rapid City, So. Dak., August 
24, 1929. The Chairman, in his annual 
address, reviewed the work of the Conference, 
and outlined its unusual growth over the eight 
years of its existence. Dr Arny closed his 
remarks by calling attention to the great 
possibilities which lay ahead of the great 
organization in fostering pharmaceutical re- 
search. 

The new constitution and by-laws were pre- 
sented by the Committee on Expansion under 
the chairmanship of Dr. L. L. Walton. The 
constitution and by-laws as presented to this 
committee were discussed seriatim, and after 
certain minor changes they were adopted as a 
whole. 

The reports of the Standing Committees, in 
regular order, were made by the following: 
S. L. Hilton, E. Fullerton Cook, W. L. Scoville, 
H. A. B. Dunning, J. A. Koch (for Geo. D. 
Beal), Heber W. Youngken, E. N. Gathercoal, 
J. C. Peacock, G. W. McCoy, John C. Krantz, 
Jr. (for Ambrose Hunsberger), James C. 
Munch (for Paul S. Pittenger), E. G. Eberle, 
C. B. Jordan. 

An address was given by Dr. Edward Kre- 
mers regarding research and plant chemistry. 
The address was favorably received by the 
Conference. 

Dr. H. H. Rusby gave a short address in 
which he advocated the deposition of a sample 


of any drug in the A. Pu. A. headquarters 
building upon which research had been per- 
formed for reference for future workers. 

Resolutions were passed commending the 
work of the Druggists’ Research Bureau, that 
consideration be given to the possibilities of 
annually publishing the proceedings of the 
Conference; that the book, entitled “Fighting 
Disease with Drugs,’’ be published under the 
auspices of the Conference; and also a resolu- 
tion of thanks for hospitalities. 

Report on Color Standards was made by 
E. N. Gathercoal; on the Book of Research 
Achievements by John C. Krantz, Jr.; on the 
work of the Glass Containers Association by 
H. V. Arny; on the Standardization of the 
Glass Containers (meeting held in Washington) 
by John C. Krantz, Jr. 

Professor Petri addressed the Conference 
and President Jones brought greetings of the 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 

The officers for the ensuing year are: Chair- 
man, E. N. Gathercoal, Chicago; Vice-Chair- 
man, E. Fullerton Cook, Philadelphia; Secre- 
tary, John C. Krantz, Jr., Baltimore; Treasurer, 
Philip I. Heuisler, Baltimore. Members of the 
Executive Committee: H. V. Arny, New York; 
L. W. Warren, Washington; L. L. Walton, 
Williamsport. 


NATIONAL WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS'’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


The National Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 
tion held their annual meeting at French Lick 
Springs Hotel, September 30th to October 3rd. 
The Association endorsed the Capper-Kelly 
Bill, and passed resolutions requesting the 
National Drug Trade Conference to consider 
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and adopt ways and means for securing more 
reasonable enforcement of labeling under the 
Food, Drug and Insecticide Laws, and also 
requested the National Drug Trade Conference 
to give attention to the so-called Smoot Bill, 
proposing a censorship of advertising. 

Among the speakers of the convention were 
James M. Doran, Julius Riemenschneider and 
Samuel C. Henry. Greetings were received 
from President H. A. B. Dunning and Secretary 
E. F. Kelly of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
AssociaATION. The telegram was referred to 
the Board of Control because of the inclusion 
of recommendations urging the passage of reso- 
lutions and the Pharmacy Corps Bill and the 
Parker Bill. 

H. J. Ostlund, director of the N. W. D. A. 
Statistical Division gave an interesting address 
on the results obtained by the work of this 
division. The Association directed that all 
the bulletins issued to date by this division be 
incorporated into the official printed pro- 
ceedings. 

The 1930 Convention will be held in Colorado 
Springs. 

The following were elected as officers and 
members of the board of control: President, 
Lee M. Hutchins, Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
Vice-Presidents, James M. Penland, Waco, 
Texas; Warner James, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
George Van Gorder, Cleveland, Ohio; Albert 
W. Claflin, Providence, R. I. and C. D. Smith, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; Members of the Board 
of Control for three-year term, W. 1. Thompson, 
Troy, N. Y.; H. D. Faxon, Kansas City, Mo.; 
A. Kiefer Mayer, Indianapolis, Ind. and 
Sherwood Coffin, San Francisco, Calif. 

E. L. Newcomb was reappointed Secretary; 
his work was given hearty endorsement. Five 
thousand dollars were appropriated for the sup- 
port of the Druggists’ Research Bureau, pro- 
vision for continuation of representation, and 
members were urged to continue their co- 
Operation. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RETAIL 
DRUGGISTS. 


The annual meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Druggists was held in Min- 
neapolis during the week of September 16th and 
proved, as was to be expected, successful in 
every particular. 

The officers for the ensuing year are: Presi- 
dent, Thomas Roach, of Oklahoma City; 
First Vice-President, John W. Dargavel, 
Minneapolis; Second Vice-President, C. T. 
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Hull, New Haven; Third Vice-President, 
W. M. Rheineck, Milwaukee; Secretary, 
Samuel C. Henry, Chicago; Treasurer, Charles 
Ehlers, Cincinnati. Denny Brann, of Des 
Moines, retiring president, and Bernard M. 
Keene, of Indianapolis, were elected members 
of the executive committee for three years, 
and Julius Riemenschneider was unanimously 
reélected chairman of that body. James 
F. Finneran, veteran officer of the Association, 
pinned the past-president’s badge upon Denny 
Brann. Dr. James H. Beal brought greetings 
and good wishes from the AMERICAN PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL ASSOCIATION; Leith S. Temperton, 
of Baltimore, spoke for the American Drug 
Manufacturers’ Association; J. P. Jelinek, of 
St. Paul, on behalf of the National Association 
Boards of Pharmacy; Dean F. J. Wulling for 
the American Association of Colleges of 
Pharmacy, and J. H. Marshall for the Federal 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association. 

W. Bruce Philip was chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions; the following resolu- 
tions were approved: To create a permanent 
Pharmacy Week committee. That attempt 
be made to secure more responsible enforce- 
ment of the Food and Drugs Act. Against 
price discrimination by manufacturers against 
retailers. Endorsing first week of November 
as Baby Welfare Cod Liver Oil Week. 
Commending Attorney Brokmeyer’s work at 
Washington. Seeking legislation requiring 
that registered pharmacist’s registration num- 
ber appear on prescription label. Proposing 
the selection and adoption of association 
colors. Seeking discontinuance of sale of 
packaged medicines outside of drug stores. 
Favoring passage of laws requiring display of 
pharmacists’ certificates in drug _ stores. 
That the American Medical Association be 
asked to influence its members to discontinue 
the practice of specifying manufacturers’ 
names on standard preparations. Disfavoring 
the transfer of the prohibition department. 
Urging election of Secretary Henry. Ex- 
tending the secretary a vote of thanks for his 
services. Favoring the selection of convention 
dates in close proximity to those of the AMERI- 
CAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. Endors- 
ing the passage of the Parker Bill. Supporting 
passage of the Pharmacy Corps Bill. Ex- 
pressing regret at loss of departed member, 
James F. Guerin, of Worcester, Massachusetts. 
That endeavor be made to increase telephone 
commissions. Favoring passage of Capper- 
Kelly Bill. That greetings be sent to the 
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American Medical Association. Seeking dis- 
continuance of use by U. S. Government of the 
term “Retail Liquor Dealer’’ and that the 
$25.00 “‘I” permit fee be dropped. Opposing 
any change in narcotic legislation that might 
burden the druggist further. Endorsing edu- 
cational publicity campaign to laity, and 
further distribution of the pamphlet, ‘The 
Trick of Cut Prices.’”” Opposing the handling 
by independent druggists of chain store mer- 
chandise. That physicians be made the sole 
judges of the legality of liquor prescriptions. 
Opposing limitation of ten-cent items to 
restricted distribution. Disfavoring subsidiza- 
tion of clerks in stores by manufacturers. 
Favoring discontinuance of Form 1455. Op- 
posing increased tax on black strap molasses. 
That all means of facilitating the distribution 
of Congressman Clyde Kelly’s answer to cut 
prices to the consuming public be used. Op- 
posing increased duty on sugar. Eulogizing 
work of James F. Finneran as officer of asso- 
ciation. Extending thanks to the local com- 
mittee, speakers, hotel, wholesalers and civic 
enterprises codéperating with Association in 
making the meeting a success. Joining with 
the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 
in favoring the election of Dr. Lyman Spalding, 
father of the Pharmacopeeia, to the Hall of 
Fame of New York University. 

The following resolutions were referred to 
the Executive Committee: Protest against the 
acts of officers enforcing exempt narcotic laws. 
Recommendations of U. S. P. and N. F. 
committees. 

(1) Urging presidents of state associations 
to appoint delegates to U. S. P. convention. 

(2) Use of page in N. A. R. D. Journal each 
month. 

(3) Further distribution of book, ‘Some 
U. S. P. and N. F. Preparations.” 

Favoring continuance of U. S. P. and N. F. 
campaign of propaganda. 

Urging codperation with National Re- 
tailers Association in securing publication of 
articles in magazines to educate consumer. 

Urging that the next meeting be held in 
Detroit. 

Among the speakers of the convention 
were Honorable Theodore Christianson, 
Governor of Minnesota, Mayor W. F. Kunze, 
G. A. Thompson, president Minnesota Phar- 
maceutical Association; Josie Wanous Stuart, 
first woman to become registered pharmacist 
in Minnesota, Mrs. William Estelle Lee 
(“Little Mother’), Mrs. J. H. Webster, 
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president W. O. N. A. R. D., E. F. Kelly, 
Secretary of the A. Pu. A. and David F. Jones, 
former President A. Px. A. Addresses of 
greater length were delivered by J. T. Wood- 
side, U. S. Senator Smith W. Brookhart, E. C. 
Brokmeyer, Dr. Clifton E. Young (Prohibi- 
tion Bureau), Carl Weeks and James H. Beal. 
From the latter address the following quota- 
tions are given: 

“Why not bring pharmacy once more to 
the front in the drug store? Why not re-gild 
and display the old sign of the mortar and 
pestle, restore the colored globes to the show 
windows and add the practice of pharmacy 
to the drug business? Why solemnly pro- 
claim that the druggist is more than a mer- 
chant and then disguise the drug store to look 
like a delicatessen shop? Display and sell 
everything that trade necessities require, 
but let pharmacy, the only real legal and 
logical basis of the drug business, have some 
place in the display.” 

“In his own particular province, the inde- 
pendent retailer must- readjust himself to 
modern methods of merchandising, and adopt 
modern methods of business efficiency. To 
business efficiency, he will add the force of his 
individual personality, and will emphasize 
his professional qualifications for the re- 
sponsible duties of his calling.” 

Ambrose Hunsberger addressed the con- 
vention on the achievements of the Drug 
Trade Bureau of Public Information and 
spoke in highest terms of the results and the 
work of Director Robert P. Fischelis. The 
address of President Brann was comprehensive 
and well received; the report of Secretary 
Henry speaks of the important work of the 
Association; the reports of all committees 
are deserving of favorable comment, but the 
limitations of space preclude the possibility 
of a more extended report. 


UNITED MEDICINE MANUFACTURERS 
OF AMERICA. 


The eighth annual meeting of the United 
Medicine Manufacturers of America was held 
at Niagara Falls, September 24th to 26th. A 
considerable part of the program was devoted to 
the discussion of the problems with which the 
manufacturers of patent medicines are con- 
fronted at this time. Among the leaders in 
the discussion were President H. E. Wood- 
ward and Clinton Robb. 

The following were elected for the ensuing 
year: 
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President, C. H. Ljittick, Zanesville, Ohio; 
Vice-Presidents, Bernard Groblewski, Plymouth, 
Pa.; I. R. Blackburn, Dayton, Ohio; W. W. 
Burgess, Kansas City, Mo. and W. D. 
McKendrick, Los Angeles, Calif.; Treasurer, 
George W. Reese, Cleveland, Ohio; Secretary, 
James F. Pickett, Scranton, Pa.; Counsel, 
Clinton Robb, Washington, D. C. 


FEDERAL WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS’ 
‘ASSOCIATION. 


The 14th annual convention of the Federal 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association was held in 
Detroit, September 23rd—25th. 

President J. H. Marshall’s address reviewed 
drug-trade conditions and surveyed the activi- 
ties of the Association. Reports were made 
by Secretary R. E. Lee Williamson, Treasurer 
O. J. Cloughly and Chairman of the Executive 
Committee J. J. Dreyer. Reports of the meet- 
ings of other drug-trade and professional as- 
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sociations were made by Messrs. Williamson, 
Dreyer, Marshall and Seaton. Secretary E. F. 
Kelly, of the A. Pu. A. brought greetings and 
gave an account of A. Pu. A. activities, par- 
ticularly on the progress of the Headquarters, 
the Pharmacy Corps and the Study of Phar- 
macy. Papers were read by Messrs. William- 
son, Krieger, Seaton, Wilson and Cloughly. 

The difficulties and competition of the re- 
tailers were discussed both by the President 
and Secretary. A study is being made of the 
possibilities of closer coéperation between 
mutual wholesale houses and service whole- 
salers. The association ended its sessions after 
the election of the following officers: Presi- 
dent, J. H. Marshall, Minneapolis; Vice- 
President, B. O. Heath, Rochester, N. Y.; 
Secretary, R. E. Lee Williamson, Baltimore; 
Treasurer, O. J. Cloughly, St. Louis; Members 
of the Executive Committee, J. J. Dreyer, New- 
ark, N. J.; J. C. Krieger, Buffalo, N. Y.; F. A. 
Alexander, of Boston. 





OBITUARY. 


JOSEPH JACOBS. 


Sam W. Small, writer in The Atlanta Con- 
stitution, devoted his section in the issue of 
August 5, 1929, to a tribute to Dr. Joseph 
Jacobs, on the occasion of the latter’s 70th 
birthday. Several paragraphs are quoted: 

“Here in the city where he has lived the 
major part of his busy life his name is as 
popularly known as that of any of his fellow- 
citizens. His intimates love him and those 
who know him in person or by reputation hold 
him in sincerest esteem.”’ 

Mr. Small then referred to Mr. Jacobs’ 
activities, charities and achievements; among 
them, the success for which he is perhaps best 
known among pharmacists and physicians— 
having his preceptor acknowledged as the dis- 
coverer of ether anesthesia, and a statue in 
his memory placed in Statuary Hall of the 
Capitol by the State of Georgia. The writer 
concludes with the following: 

“In the midst of it all, Joe Jacobs is to-day, 
so far as I can learn, the world’s best lover of 
Bobbie Burns, the immortal Scottish bard of 
love, humanism and democracy. Gathering 





1A number of articles on the subject were 
presented before the ASSOCIATION by Mr. 
Jacobs, the first one at the Lake Minnetonka 
meeting in 1896. 


memorabilia of Burns is his burning passion 
and his store of them is probably unrivalled 
by any other private collection in existence. 
What Burns now is on paper, Joe Jacobs is in 
person and spirit. He is a founder and chief 
factor of the Atlanta Burns Club which leads 
the World Federation of Burns clubs. 

“But, forgetting his public deeds, I turn to 
his endearing personal traits, so rich and 
constant, which have made me his devoted 
admirer and friend—yet only one such among 
the thousands who will congratulate him with 
affection on this 70th natal day.” 

Now we are called upon to record the passing 
of our fellow-member; his death occurred on 
September 7th, after a lingering illness ex- 
tending over a year or more. 

Joseph Jacobs was born in the home of Dr. 
Crawford W. Long in Jefferson, Ga., in 1859. 
At the age of 15 he moved to Athens, and 
secured employment in Dr. Long’s store, 
known as Long & Billups. He attended the 
University of Georgia while serving as ap- 
prentice, and later attended the Philadelphia 
College of Pharmacy from which he was gradu- 
ated in 1879. He came to Atlanta in 1884, pur- 
chasing the Taylor Pharmacy, corner Peach- 
tree and Marietta streets; later he moved a 
few doors up on Marietta Street to its present 
central location and the business developed 
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into a chain of fifteen stores under the name 
of Jacobs’ Pharmacy Company. 

The Jacobs collection of Burnsiana is said 
to be the finest privately owned collection in 
the United States; Mr. Jacobs also owned an 
interesting collection of relics of the war be- 
tween the States. Several Georgia educa- 
tional institutions honored him and the Phila- 
delphia College of Pharmacy and Science con- 
ferred the honorary degree of Master of 
Pharmacy on him. 

Mr. Jacobs was a former Vice-President of 
the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 
and held the Chairmanship of the Section on 
Commercial Interests during two successive 
years. 

The deceased is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Smith Jacobs, a son, Sinclair Jacobs, 
member of the A. Pu. A., and a grandson, 
Sinclair, Jr. 


FREDERICK W. HAUSSMANN. 


Frederick William Haussmann, son of Wil- 
liam A. and Marie M. Haussmann, one of the 
foremost figures in Philadelphia Pharmacy, 
was born in Stuttgart, Germany, on Decem- 
ber 9, 1868, and died suddenly of paralysis on 
July 23, 1929, at Urach, Wiirttemberg, Ger- 
many, while traveling with his wife and daugh- 
ter. He had been, apparently, enjoying good 
health. He is survived by his wife, Marie, 
and a daughter. 

Mr. Haussman entered the profession of 
pharmacy as an apprentice in the store of the 
late Charles Dilk. A few years later he came 
to know Christian Weiss—also a pharmacist— 
and this was the beginning of a life-long friend- 
ship that terminated only with the death of 
the latter in 1928. He became a student of 
the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and 
graduated with the class of 1890, the subject 
of his thesis being “Orange and Turpentine 
Groups.”’ He early evinced a keen interest in 
professional pharmacy, and made a number of 
original investigations, the results of which 
were published in the American Journal of 
Pharmacy. His Alma Mater conferred upon 
him, this year, the honorary degree of Master 
of Pharmacy. 

Mr. Haussmann served the community in 
the vicinity of Sixth and Girard Avenue, as a 
pharmacist, for forty-five years, and his store 
was a really professional store and one of the 
best equipped in Philadelphia. In many fields 
of endeavor, he gave unstintingly of his time, 
his money and himself to the service of the 
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enterprises with which he was connected. He 
was very active in German-American affairs, 
being president of the United Singers of Phila- 
delphia and Secretary of the Northeastern 
Saengerbund. 

He was a member of the Board of Trustees of 
the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and 
Science, of the Pennsylvania Pharmaceutical 
Association, and of the AMERICAN PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL ASSOCIATION since 1895. 

Frederick W. Haussmann loved his profes- 
sion, and exemplified its highest ideals in his 
daily practice.—J. W. E. 


LUCIEN E. LYONS. 


Lucien E. Lyons, vice-president of I. L. 
Lyons & Co., Ltd., of New Orleans, died August 
7th, aged 72 years. Theodore H. Lyons is a 
son of the deceased. 

Mr. Lyons was born in Columbia, S.C. His 
later education was received at the University 
of Pennsylvania, and the Philadelphia College 
of Pharmacy. He was active in local and 
National affairs of his calling and served the 
National Wholesale Druggists’ Association as 
vice-president and member of the board of 
control. He became a member of the AMErRI- 
CAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION in 1904. 

Mr. Lyons took an active interest in the civic 
and social life of New Orleans and was one of 
the founders of the Times-Picayune doll and 
toy fund and chairman of its executive com- 
mittee until the time of his death. This fund 
developed largely through his activities and 
brought happiness to many homes. 


DR. HEINRICH BECKURTS. 


Prof. H. Beckurts, Geheim Medizinal Rat, 
Professor Emeritus, died at Bargteheide, near 
Hamburg, September 15th, aged 74 years. The 
deceased was born at Brunswick in 1855 and 
in early youth took up pharmacy, passing the 
state examination at the age of 20 years. His 
studies were continued and in 1876 he received 
the degree of Ph.D. at the University of Jena. 
He became assistant at the Chemical Pharma- 
ceutical Laboratory of the Technical High 
School of Brunswick and at the age of 26 was 
appointed a member of the Commission for the 
pharmaceutical examinations at Brunswick. 
In 1886 he was elected to the chair of Pharma- 
ceutical Chemistry and later Director of the 
Pharmaceutical Institute, acting at the same 
time as Government Inspector of the pharma- 
cies in the Duchy of Brunswick. His person- 
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ality attracted large numbers of pharmacy 
students and Brunswick became one of the 
most popular centers for pharmaceutical teach- 
ing in Germany. 

Dr. Beckurts was a member of the Pharma- 
copceia Commission, co-editor of the Archiv der 
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Pharmazie and the Berichte der Deutschen 
Pharmazeutischen Gesellschaft and editor of the 
Jahres-Berichte der Pharmazie. He was also 
author of books on pharmaceutical chemistry 
and contributed largely to pharmaceutical 
literature. 





BOOK NOTICES 


Volumetric Analysis—Vol. II.—Practical 
Principles. By Dr. I. M. Kouruorr, Pro- 
fessor of Analytical Chemistry, University 
of Minnesota, with the collaboration of Dr. 
Ingram H. Menzel, Dresden; translated by 
N. Howell Furman, Ph.D., Associate Pro- 
fessor of Analytical Chemistry, Princeton 
University. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New 
York, 1929, 552 pages, 18 figures, cloth 6x 9”. 
Price $5.00. 

This book represents a successful attempt to 
present an English treatise, somewhat more 
concise than and supplementary to the well- 
known German standard work by Mohr on 
the Methods of Volumetric Analysis, the last 
revision of which, by Beckurts, appeared in 
1913. Although the latter text is freely 
drawn upon by the author, the extension and 
immense development of volumetric methods 
during the past fifteen years necessitated a 
critical and comprehensive survey of the litera- 
ture to bring the subject matter up-to-date. 
That the author has most carefully searched 
the literature is attested to by the fact that 
there are over 1500 references, which include 
every method of any importance. 

The book appears to have been written for 
the mature student and the man in practice. 
Although it includes a number of different 
methods for each substance discussed, the mass 
of data will not prove confusing to the experi- 
enced analyst, since the advantages and dis- 
advantages of each are thoroughly discussed 
and the specific use of each method gone into. 
Of particular value is the fact that by far the 
large majority of the methods have been 
tested in the author’s laboratory and the 
limits of accuracy noted. Quite a number 
of the procedures are original and have not 
heretofore been published. 

The first two chapters go into extreme 
details concerning manipulation of apparatus, 
the principles of calibration and the selection 
and methods of testing of primary and secon- 
dary standards. The author’s exposition on 
primary standards is most illuminating. 


AND REVIEWS. 


The use of “rational” atomic weights and 
equivalents, instead of International Atomic 
Weights, is advocated by the author to compen- 
sate for the error due to weighing in air. 
Tables are included for rational, international 
and rounded atomic weights. 

The next five chapters on acidimetry and 
alkalimetry include methods of standardizing 
solutions, and an elaborate exposition on 
the choice of indicators. In fact throughout 
the volume, the aithor’s contributions to the 
subject of indicators—adsorption, precipitation 
turbidity, fluorescence, oxidation-reduction, as 
well as the more usual neutralization indicators, 
are indeed notable. 

The third division of the book is devoted to 
precipitation and complex formation reactions 
(Argentometry and Mercurimetry). 

The last division is concerned with oxida- 
tion-reduction reactions. An entire chapter 
is devoted to the standardization of per- 
manganate solutions. The remaining chapters 
deal with the use of iodine, potassium iodate, 
potassium bromate, potassium dichromate, 
ceric sulphate and titanous chloride as volu- 
metric reagents. In a few cases the author 
might have devoted a little more space to the 
method rather than refer one to the original 
article; for example, the use of the Jones 
reductor, rather widely employed in this 
country, is discussed in but a few lines. 

The book covers organic as well as inorganic 
compounds. Although not intended as a 
text for pharmacists, many medicinal products 
are included; aspirin, antipyrine, atophan, 
chloral, phenol, salol, benzaldehyde, the sugars 
and many alkaloids are some of the substances 
discussed. In most cases these are treated 
lightly, the original articles being cited. 

The translation has been well carried out. 
The translator has added some fifty pages of 
new material to the German edition. The 
editing is almost perfect, only a few minor 
errors coming to the reviewer’s attention. 

For the advanced student, as well as for the 
worker who wishes to have at his disposal 
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a variety of methods to select from when 
certain interfering substances are present, 
this book may be warmly recommended as 
an important contribution to the field of 
analytical chemistry. ABRAHAM TAUB. 


Down the World’s Most Dangerous River. By 
CiypE L. Eppy, member of the A. Pu. A. and 
formerly Editor of The Druggists Circular. 
There is a foreword by Fred S. Dellenbaugh, one 
of the surviving members of Major Powell's 
valiant band. The book is published by 
Frederick A. Stokes Co., 443 Fourth Ave., 
New York City, Price $2.50. 

Lowell Thomas, famous explorer, author and 
lecturer, writing from the Island of San Salva- 
dor on August 20, 1929, says, “Nearly all pres- 
ent-day explorers travel de luxe. They can’t 
be blamed forthat. But it is a thrilling and ex- 
hilarating experience to come upon a book 
like this. Clyde Eddy did his exploring under 
conditions as primitive as any since the first 
Malays ventured across the South Seas. Co- 
lumbus in his Spanish caravel had a tame 
voyage in comparison with Eddy and his men 
in their little open boats. In shooting some 
eight hundred miles of boiling waters in his 
attempt to conquer the most dangerous river 
on earth, Explorer Eddy got his thrills and 
risked his life every day during his entire 
voyage. If you read this book out of doors 
nearly every page of it will whoop your hat 
right up on your lifted hair.”’ 

Clyde Eddy was the leader of the Eddy 
Colorado River Expedition consisting of thir- 
teen men, three boats, an Airedale dog and a 
cub bear, which explored the Colorado River in 
June 1927. The members of the party were 
mainly young college men, fearless, daring, ad- 
venturous, who through the trying and hazard- 
ous six weeks gave daily proof of their mettle. 
They started from Greenriver, Utah, and ended 
at Needles, Calif., a distance of 800 miles. 
There are 300 rapids in the course and they ran 
through all but ten of them, a record which 
has never been equaled by any other expedition 
on the river. In a few places where navigation 
is impossible, the men had to take the boats out 
of the river and slide them over the rocks, or 
else “‘line’’ them, which meant getting them 
around the rocks by means of heavy ropes. 
Usually the supplies were left in the boats but 
sometimes they had to be portaged. 

‘At the end of the first 332 miles four of the 
men left the expedition, but their bravery could 
not be questioned. 
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The book is written in fascinating style and 
vividly depicts this most dangerous river, the 
bed of which is deep and wide; its current is 
swift and variable so that the navigator must be 
continually on guard; its water level is subject 
to sudden change and frequent floods. Mr. 
Eddy undertook the expedition at the most 
dangerous time of the year, when the water was 
at high mark. Later in that year, after Mr. 
Eddy had completed his successful expedition 
he was called out to the river to aid in the 
rescue of the Path¢-Bray expedition, reported 
lost in Cataract Canyon, and remained to assist 
the party through 125 miles of the Grand Can- 
yon from Lee’s Ferry to Bright Angel Creek, 
where the winter expedition was abandoned. 

A great portion of the river is cliff-bound and 
the walls of the canyons are so precipitous that 
one can only find an outlet in a few places where 
there are narrow trails. When camping in 
these places over night the boats were hauled up 
to a safe height, but there was always danger 
of sudden floods. The rapids hold many 
dangers—trocks, holes, whirlpools. The men’s 
lives were daily and hourly imperiled, but they 
came through without loss of life or limb. 

In the swift rush of water through the rapids 
huge boulders are sometimes rolled along like 
pebbles, making a thunderous sound, and 
muddy waves toss their spray, drift wood and 
huge logs into the air. There were many mis- 
haps and one boat was lost. Frequently the 
men looked into the very jaws of death, yet 
their courage never faltered. 

The book is dedicated to Dr. H. A. B. Dun- 
ning (President of the A. Po. A.). Many will, 
perhaps, buy the book because it is written by 
Mr. Eddy, or because it is dedicated to Dr. 
Dunning, but the reviewer has found the book 
of such intense and thrilling interest and so full 
of information that its reading is recommended 
on the worth of the book itself.—L. H. E. 


FOUR-YEAR PHARMACY COURSE (1930). 


The following schools and colleges of phar- 
macy have—or will adopt, in 1930—a four-year 
minimum course in Pharmacy: Universities 
of Ohio, Minnesota, Nebraska, Notre Dame, 
Georgia, Purdue, Valparaiso, Washington, 
Michigan, Pittsburgh, State College of Wash- 
ington, Oregon Agricultural, North Pacific, 
South Dakota, City of Detroit, Indianapolis, 
Detroit Institute of Technology. 











